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Two unsatisfactory features exist in the present naval situation. 
Party politics have been introduced into the domain of naval policy, 
from which it is agreed by all patriotic citizens politics should be 
rigorously excluded ; secondly, discussions of the naval develop- 
ment of Germany have given rise to unreasonable excitement and 
public controversy, whereas the subject obviously demands quiet 
consideration and united action. After making full allowance for 
the circumstances of the moment and the heat developed in con- 
nection with a warmly contested General Election, unbiassed 
observers, who take no active part in politics but are deeply con- 
cerned about the efficiency and sufficiency of the Navy, cannot 
but regret that the good understanding which has long prevailed 
in regard to the conduct of naval affairs should have temporarily 
disappeared, and that the calm dignity which should be preserved 
in dealing with that vital necessity—continued naval supremacy 
—should have given place to exaggerated statements and 
embittered controversy. It is devoutly to be hoped that better 
conditions may speedily be re-established, and that wish may be 
sooner fulfilled if the causes which have brought about the 
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present state of affairs are traced, and the facts stated in regard to 
our relative naval standing when compared with that of Germany. 
In what follows the writer has endeavoured to give assistance 
towards that most desirable end, and to state the case accurately 
and impartially. 

The recent and regrettable intrusion of politics into discussions 
of British naval policy is not the work of a single party, and it has 
been assisted by unwise action taken by individuals who should 
have stood aloof because their official appointments were intended 
to be strictly non-political. For many years there had been an 
honourable understanding that all political parties would co- 
operate in efforts necessary to maintain our naval supremacy. 
The first serious departure from that understanding was made four 
years ago, when Lord Cawdor’s ‘ Statement of Admiralty Policy’ 
was presented to Parliament (Cd. 2791, November 1905). The 
Opposition, of course, while adhering to this understanding, 
retained and exercised its right of criticism and suggestion in 
regard to proposals made by the Government of the day ; but it 
was recognised that primary responsibility for Imperial Defence 
necessarily rested upon the Government, that every Government 
must and would desire to maintain naval supremacy, and that 
mere party advantage ought never to be made the means of 
weakening or hampering the Government in the performance of 
this essential duty. Year after year when Navy Estimates have 
been discussed in the House of Commons, after more or less 
lengthy debate, the proposals of the Government have been 
accepted ; mainly on the ground that the responsibility was theirs, 
that they must possess the fullest and most trustworthy informa- 
tion respecting foreign policy and the strength of foreign fleets, 
and that they would certainly desire to do their duty. 

Of late other conditions have prevailed ; criticism has been 
carried to greater lengths, serious charges of failure to make 
adequate provision for naval requirements have been brought 
forward by men in the first rank of political life, upon whom 
responsibility for the efficiency and sufficiency of the Navy must 
fall in course of time, and may fall speedily. On the other hand, 
members of the Government and their supporters have emphati- 
cally denied the accuracy of these charges, have maintained that 
‘all is well with the Navy,’ that adequate provision has been 
made for the immediate future, and will continue to be made if 
the Liberal party remain in office. On the platform and in the 
Press arithmetical comparisons of British and foreign battleships 
—especially German—pre-Dreadnoughts, Dreadnoughts, and 
super-Dreadnoughts, have been multiplied; cruisers, torpedo 
vessels, and other classes of warships have not been overlooked. 
The public have been overwhelmed with details; dates when 
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individual vessels have been laid down and launched, probable 
times of their completion for service, elaborate comparisons of 
relative numbers and powers of British and foreign fleets at 
various selected dates. This ‘ arithmetical’ method—‘ counting 
of heads ’—is delightfully simple. It has long been employed by 
‘naval experts,’ and can be practised by any person who cares to 
consult books of reference published annually. In recent years it 
has grown in favour, especially in Parliamentary and Press discus- 
sions of shipbuilding programmes. Last year—during debates on 
the German ‘ scare ’ in the House of Commons—it was employed 
by nearly every speaker, the start being made by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty; his lead being followed by Mr. Balfour, the 
Prime Minister, and many eminent members of the Government 
and the Opposition. During the campaign preliminary to the 
General Election it has been pushed to an extreme. Much has 
been said—especially as regards the relative strength and efficiency 
of the Royal Navy and the German Navy—which had better have 
been left unsaid publicly, even if the statements had been true, 
which in many cases they were not. In the House of Commons 
this method of procedure was objectionable and was bound to be 
inconclusive, for reasons given by the writer in the pages of this 
Review last April: when it was adopted in public speeches and 
newspaper articles, for purely electioneering purposes, it became 
deplorable and may prove dangerous. Rival orators and writers 
using the same data have reached widely differing conclusions ; in 
each instance the results of investigation have favoured the case put 
forward by the party to which the speaker or writer belonged. 
This circumstance should obviously throw suspicion upon the 
method, and suggest that the vital points at issue cannot be dealt 
with satisfactorily in this manner. The average elector would 
remain incompetent to decide questions of naval policy, even if he 
were furnished with impartial and complete statements of the 
numbers and characteristics of the fleets possessed by Great 
Britain and other great maritime countries : and the statements 
actually put before him have been deeply tinged with political 
colour. Eminent parliamentarians cannot be considered compe- 
tent to deal with these great questions apart from professional advice 
and guidance, which, in its best and complete form, can only be 
secured by the Government. Yet we have witnessed during the 
last few weeks the singular spectacle of men innocent of technical 
knowledge—many of them mere amateurs in questions of naval 
policy—laying down the law as to what that policy ought to be, 
condemning or approving the action of the Government, and 
appealing to electors to dismiss or retain the present Administra- 


tion on the ground of their naval record during the past four years. 
o2 . 
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Electors have been urged to vote for ‘a supreme Navy ’ as if its 
provision depended upon office being held by one political party. 

Were it not for the influence of political controversy, it would 
be thought impossible for any British Government to neglect the 
plain duty of securing an assured supremacy in naval force, or 
to permit any doubt to exist of our possessing an ample margin 
of strength to meet and overcome any probable or possible com- 
bination which might threaten that supremacy. Whatever party 
may be in power the Government alone must be responsible for 
foreign policy. Full information in regard to foreign relations 
is possessed by the Government alone, and it must decide in view 
of that knowledge what is the most formidable combination 
against which provision ought to be made in framing successive 
naval programmes. The Cabinet—through their colleague, the 
First Lord—must instruct the Admiralty as to the possible com- 
bination of navies to be taken into account in arranging pro- 
grammes of shipbuilding and strategical dispositions of the Fleet. 
Upon the Board of Admiralty, and chiefly upon the naval 
members, is imposed the task of advising the Government as to 
the numbers and types of ships necessary for the purpose of 
meeting and overcoming this possible combination, and of pre- 
paring corresponding estimates of cost. In carrying out this task 
the Admiralty requires trustworthy information regarding foreign 
fleets, the characteristics and condition of foreign ships available 
for service and of those in process of construction ; the earliest 
possible dates of completion for ships still incomplete, and the 
numbers and types of ships which it is proposed to lay down abroad. 
A properly organised Admiralty ought to possess means of 
acquiring information of this kind from all parts of the world, 
superior to those which can be possessed by any private individual 
or group of individuals. If information was not acquired at the 
proper time, there would be reason to condemn the Intelligence 
Department and to insist on its reorganisation. If information is 
obtained and utilised in an intelligent and proper manner, our 
immense warship-building capability and vast engineering 
resources should keep the matériel side of the Royal Navy superior 
to all rivals; provided requisite funds are forthcoming and the 
work is put in hand in good time to ensure completion at dates 
antecedent to those of foreign rivals. On the side of the personnel 
corresponding action must be taken, sufficient numbers and suit- 
able training being secured. Fortunately, politicians have had 
much less to say during recent controversies in connection with 
the personnel of the Royal Navy, and less anxiety has been 
expressed than in regard to ships and armaments. On the other 
hand, the teachings of history establish the conclusion that 
marked ability on the part of Admirals commanding fleets, com- 
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bined with high efficiency of officers and men, are matters of 
supreme importance. These primary requirements must never 
be allowed to be eclipsed by considerations relating to matériel, 
important though they be. Both sides of the problem must be 
dealt with thoroughly if our naval supremacy is to be maintained. 

It is possible—indeed, such cases have occurred within the 
experience of the writer—that the Cabinet may not be disposed 
to accept without thorough inquiry programmes of construction 
and financial estimates prepared by the Admiralty and declared to 
be necessary. Readers of Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone can 
now study for themselves what happened in 1893 when Lord 
Spencer presented his great naval programme to the Cabinet. In 
such circumstances naval members of the Board of Admiralty 
have to decide on their course of action, and upon their action 
must greatly depend the final decision of the Cabinet. During 
the last four years rumours have been repeatedly put into circula- 
tion as to the attitude of the First Sea Lord and his naval 
colleagues, of strained relations between them and the Cabinet, 
and of Estimates which had been recommended as necessary by 
the Board having been ‘ whittled down’ by the Cabinet. The 
writer cannot pretend to possess trustworthy knowledge of what 
has happened, but on the basis of information which is accessible 
to all interested in naval affairs he has reached the conclusion that 
an honourable tradition—which has been long maintained and 
which has kept naval members of the Board absolutely clear of 
politics—has in some instances been departed from since 1904; 
and that the introduction of party politics into discussions of naval 
policy which has been described in previous pages has, in this 
way, been accentuated. The point is of great importance to the 
future of the Royal Navy, and it is therefore proposed to consider 
it briefly. 

In August 1892 Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister for the 
fourth time: Lord Spencer was appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and on assuming office made a momentous change 
which practically removed the professional side of British Naval 
Administration from the field of party politics. Prior to that 
date it had been the rule to make a clean sweep of the Board of 
Admiralty—its naval as well as civilian members—when a change 
of Government took place, and to nominate new men who 
were known to be in sympathy with the political views of the 
incoming Ministry. Not unfrequently naval members of the 
Board served also as members of Parliament, although that 
practice had not been followed for some years before Lord Spencer 
became First Lord. There had, however, been numerous and 
recent illustrations of the survival of political considerations 
in the selection of naval officers for service on the Board of 
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Admiralty. When Lord Salisbury became Premier, in June 1885, 
the whole Board was reconstituted by Lord George Hamilton ; 
and similar action was taken by him when the Conservative party 
returned to power in August 1886. In February 1886 the late 
Lord Ripon, on becoming First Lord, nominated new naval 
members of the Board, and in doing so undoubtedly had regard 
to their political antecedents and opinions. Such changes, having 
been long continued, had come to be regarded as natural. Lord 
Spencer made a new departure, under which the choice of naval 
members of the Board was determined by professional standing 
and recognised ability, and not by political opinion. The naval 
amen found in office by Lord Spencer had proved themselves 
capable of meeting exceptional demands arising out of the exe- 
cution of the great quinquennial programme embodied in the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889; Lord Spencer therefore wisely 
decided to retain their services. His policy was continued by 
Lord Goschen, who went to the Admiralty in 1895; by Lord 
Selborne, who succeeded Mr. Goschen, and remained at the 
Admiralty until he was appointed High Commissioner in South 
Africa (March 1905) : and, in later times, by Lord Cawdor, Lord 
Tweedmouth, and Mr. McKenna. Successive naval members 
of the Board of Admiralty kept free from politics from 1892 
onwards, restricting themselves to’ professional work. The 
Cawdor Memorandum, issued in November 1905, when Mr. 
Balfour resigned office, was an unfortunate exception to this wise 
if unwritten law; the breach made by it in established practice 
has done much harm. In form that memorandum was simply a 
description of changes effected in naval administration by the 
Board of Admiralty during the preceding three years ; and it was 
signed by Lord Cawdor only. Upon the Government, therefore, 
rested the responsibility for publication. On the other hand, the 
memorandum was, in substance, a personal apologia by the First 
Sea Lord (now Lord Fisher), combined with a plea for the political 
party which had sanctioned and supported the policy he had 
initiated and carried into effect. The document was issued on 
the eve of a gereral election. It contained a general discussion 
of ‘the future policy of British naval administration, and put 
before the world a statement of the minimum annual shipbuilding 
programme which ought to be adopted. These sections of the 
memorandum could not have been originated by Lord Cawdor 
and his parliamentary colleagues; they must have depended 
entirely upon the naval members of the Board, and particularly 
on the First Sea Lord, for the preparation of the scheme. 
According to established precedent, the new Government would 
reappoint those naval officers as their professional advisers, and 
upon that Government necessarily fell the responsibility for 
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decision in regard to future programmes of shipbuilding and naval 
defence of the Empire. Having regard to these circumstances, 
it cannot be doubted that the issue of the memorandum was unwise 
and the action unprecedented. Expressions of opinion in regard to 
action thought desirable by Lord Cawdor and his colleagues might 
with propriety and advantage have been left behind for the con- 
fidential information of the new Government. Asa matter of fact, 
draft Navy Estimates for 1906-7 were prepared by Lord Cawdor’s 
Board, and were substantially adopted by Lord Tweedmouth, 
except as regards ‘further new construction’ to be undertaken 
in 1906-7. 

The publication of the Cawdor Memorandum necessarily 
brought party politics back into the discussion of naval affairs, 
and this result was both unavoidable and objectionable. There 
were other weighty reasons why it should not have been issued. 
Lord Cawdor had been but a few months in office ; during a con- 
siderable part of that brief period his health had been unsatis- 
factory, and it had been impossible for him to give close personal 
attention to official business. It was universally regretted that 
comparative inaction was thus forced upon Lord Cawdor, whose 
previous work, especially as Chairman of one of our largest railway 
systems, made all who knew him anticipate great public benefit 
from his appointment to the Admiralty. In these circumstances 
the position and power of the First Sea Lord necessarily became 
greater, and all who were familiar with naval affairs were forced 
to the conclusion that, although Lord Cawdor had signed and 
authorised its publication, the memorandum must have been 
largely, if not chiefly, due to the First Sea Lord, whose work it 
described. His action ought to have been non-political ; whereas 
the memorandum was distinctly political in character, and was 
obviously intended to influence voters in the then pending general 
election. Nor was this all. The memorandum dealt not only with 
the past but with the future of the Navy, and laid down a scheme 
for future shipbuilding policy which might well have been placed 
confidentially before the new Government, but ought not to have 
been made public by the retiring Cabinet. As was stated above, 
Lord Cawdor could not possibly have acted apart from the First 
Sea Lord, who must have anticipated re-appointment to office in 
accordance with precedent. Sir John Fisher did become chief 
professional adviser to the new First Lord and the new Govern- 
ment, and thus secured ample opportunities for enforcement of 
the programme of shipbuilding which he had previously recom- 
mended to Lord Cawdor. It must have been obvious that freedom 
of action on the part of the incoming Government would be 
prejudiced by the publication of the memorandum, since it placed 
the nation and the world in possession of a programme which was 
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declared by the retiring Government, on the authority of the 
First Sea Lord and his naval colleagues, to be an irreducible 
minimum. There was consequently good reason for believing 
that the professional members of the Board had taken part in what 
was really a political proceeding. 

The opening sentence of the memorandum runs as follows : 


The Board of Admiralty desire to present to Parliament (and through 
Parliament to the public) an account of the progress that has been made in 
carrying out and developing the series of reforms that have been undertaken 
during the past three years. 


It was then a matter of public notoriety, and has since been declared 
by Lord Esher (on the ground of personal knowledge) to be the 
fact, that to the First Sea Lord was due the initiation, as well as 
the execution of these ‘reforms.’ The memorandum itself was 
obviously intended to be an explanation and justification of 
changes made ; the personal character of a great part of its con- 
tents is undeniable. It may be fairly concluded, therefore, that 
the First Sea Lord was not only responsible for the contents of the 
memorandum, but also concurred in its publication. As to the 
views of other naval members of the Board, there is not equally 
full information. It would be interesting to know whether or 
not the memorandum was formally considered, and its publication 
recommended, by the Board of Admiralty asa whole. In any case 
a mischievous departure from precedent was made, and the conse- 
quences have been unfortunate. 

Lord Tweedmouth faced the situation, and reserved the right 
of consideration of the proposals for new undertakings which Lord 
Cawdor had embodied in the draft Navy Estimates for 1906-7. 
As presented to the House of Commons these Estimates provided 
for the full amount of ‘further new construction’ which Lord 
Cawdor’s Board had considered necessary: but Lord Tweed- 
mouth and Mr. Robertson (now Lord Lochee) stated to Parlia- 
ment that it was intended to look fully into the question before 
a final decision was reached. Then began another stage in the 
process of bringing party politics to bear on naval policy. 
Rumours became prevalent of serious friction between the parlia- 
mentary and naval members of the new Board. It was declared 
that if any reduction was made from the shipbuilding programme 
proposed by Lord Cawdor the Sea Lords would resign. Leaders 
of the Opposition declared in Parliament that the new Govern- 
ment were disposed to sacrifice naval efficiency—and possibly 
naval supremacy—by commencing fewer new ships and cutting 
down expenditure. In the Press and in Parliament discussions 
of naval policy assumed a form which had happily been unknown 
for many years. Finally, a heavy and unexpected blow was 
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delivered against the Opposition. When the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme was in course of debate, Mr. Robertson read a memo- 
randum from the naval members of the Board of Admiralty, 
absolutely tecommending a substantial reduction of the pro- 
gramme which had been declared to be an irreducible minimum 
in the Cawdor Memorandum, and had been introduced with their 
concurrence into the draft Estimates. The writer was present 
when the incident occurred, and retains a vivid recollection of the 
effect produced upon Mr. Balfour, Mr. Arthur Lee and their 
friends by this public recantation of advice given to Lord Cawdor 
a few months before by the same naval members of the Board. 
Attempts were made to show that in this brief interval of time 
important changes had occurred, or were imminent, in the naval 
situation abroad ; and that these changes justified a reduction in 
our shipbuilding programme. These attempts were unsuccessful. 
Impartial observers were convinced that there had been at least 
inconsistency on the part of naval advisers in regard to the amount 
of new construction required for the maintenance of British 
supremacy. The First Sea Lord and his naval colleagues found 
themselves on the horns of a dilemma; either the Cawdor Memo- 
randum (for which they were officially responsible) had asked too 
much, or their later advice to Lord Tweedmouth recommended 
too little. In either case political considerations appeared to have 
exercised serious influence on discussions of naval policy : public 
confidence in the non-political action of the naval advisers of the 
Government was shaken: parliamentary discussions of naval 
affairs took on a new character, and repeated attacks were subse- 
quently made on the shipbuilding policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment, on the ground of its insufficiency. It is unnecessary to trace 
in detail the gradual but growing intrusion of party feeling into 
naval affairs which has marked the last four years; but no fair- 
minded man will say that the publication of the Cawdor Memo- 
randum did not give a start to the regrettable chain of events which 
have followed, or deny that those who joined in its production and 
publication must bear a large share of responsibility for present 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

The Government also must bear no small share of blame, 
especially in regard to their parliamentary action in connection 
with the Navy Estimates for the current financial year, and their 
conduct of the debates of March last. They have done much to 
accentuate the growth of party feeling in regard to naval policy, 
and have given to the Opposition good grounds for criticism. 
Having to face the possibility of resistance to increased naval 
expenditure on the part of a section of their supporters, the 
Cabinet decided to demonstrate in the House of Commons the 
necessity for that increase. Mr. McKenna introduced the Navy 
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Estimates for 1909-10 by a speech in which the greatly enlarged 
resources for building and arming warships which Germany had 
provided were described, while,it was alleged that our available 
resources of the same kind were insufficient. The First Lord 
stated that the German shipbuilding programme had been 
recently accelerated ; he admitted that the Government had not 
been fully informed as to the actual condition of affairs in Germany, 
and had been surprised by news which had reached them so lately 
as the autumn of 1908. Furthermore, the First Lord put forward 
a detailed statement showing the present and prospective force 
of the British and German fleets in vessels of the Dreadnought 
type ; and acknowledged that in 1912 Germany might run us hard 
in that class of warship, unless steps were taken at once to lay 
down many new ships and largely increase British resources for 
the manufacture of heavy guns and their mountings. The writer 
dealt fully with the questions raised in the course of that debate 
in the Nineteenth Century for April last. He is of opinion that 
nothing which has happened since, nor the fuller information now 
available as to German progress, requires modification of the criti- 
cisms then made by himself on the action of the Government or 
the forecasts then put forward of our naval standing relatively to 
Germany up to 1912. In his judgment Mr. McKenna, and the 
Cabinet as a whole, took an unwise and indefensible course, 
primarily intended, no doubt, to convince the ‘ Little Navy’ 
section of the Liberal party of the necessity for increased ex- 
penditure, but necessarily producing serious alarm and anxiety 
throughout the Empire in regard to the maintenance of naval 
supremacy. Had the Government come forward with a simple 
statement to the effect that their latest information respecting 
action taken and proposed to be taken abroad made it necessary 
to increase our naval expenditure, and that the programme of 
naval construction submitted for 1909-10 was absolutely neces- 
sary, they could have avoided detailed comparisons between the 
British Navy and the German or any other foreign fleet, and the 
House of Commons would undoubtedly have approved their 
action. There might, and probably would, have been many dis- 
sentients on the Ministerial side, but the Government would have 
fulfilled their duty and kept within their rights. The responsi- 
bility for Imperial defence rested upon them, and they could have 
resisted demands for the submission. of elaborate comparisons, or 
the publication in detail of facts which justified their programme, 
on the ground that such a disclosure was undesirable in the public 
interest. Unfortunately considerations of a party character pre- 
vailed, and subsequent events have been the natural consequence 
of that false step. The Government also set a bad example by 
entering into public discussion of the comparative numbers of 
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British and foreign Dreadnoughts present and prospective ; they 
admitted that there had been a surprise and that their information 
of what was happening abroad was imperfect ; they magnified the 
manufacturing resources of Germany and belittled ourown. This 
action invited attack from their opponents, and naturally received 
it. It was the duty of the Government to decide definitely, to 
announce their decision, and to act at once if they considered the 
matter to be urgent. For a time these functions were abdicated ; 
they were subsequently resumed, but not until much mischief 
had been done, and the evil influence of party politics on naval 
affairs had been greatly increased. That influence must be 
removed at once, or tl.» consequences will be serious. It will 
not be an easy task, but it is essential to the safety of the United 
Kingdom and the maintenance of the Empire. All parties should 
join in the demand that the duty shall be undertaken without 
delay and be fulfilled. Party politics must be excluded, and only 
one party must exist when our continued supremacy in sea-power 
isin question. It is most fortunate that the new First Sea Lord 
(Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson) brings to his difficult 
and responsible task a reputation which is absolutely non- 
political, while his long and distinguished professional career 
commands the confidence of the Navy, the Nation, and the 
Empire. 

Passing to the second feature in the existing naval situation 
mentioned at the commencement of this article, the writer 
ventures to assert that loose and inaccurate statements made by 
men occupying high political positions, as well as by writers in 
the Press, have produced an unreasonable agitation and anxiety 
in the public mind in regard to recent naval developments in 
Germany, and the position relatively to the Royal Navy which the 
German fleet will attain in the near future. If German speakers 
or writers had indulged in statements like those which have been 
made in this country during the past year regarding Germany— 
in the Press, in Parliament, and on the platform—British citizens 
would have considered themselves much aggrieved. Party 
politics have had much to do with the course that has been 
pursued, and that fact makes the evil greater. It would be easy 
to corroborate this general statement by numerous and striking 
examples, but a few must suffice. Last March the editor of a 
leading British newspaper asserted that ‘by an act of moral 
treachery a foreign Power has doubled its naval programme in 
secret and has gained six months’ start in a conspiracy against 
our life.’ The sweeping and alarmist statements in regard to 
German policy made by Mr. Blatchford have received editorial 
endorsement from the journal in which the articles first appeared, 
and these articles were subsequently collated and scattered broad- 
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cast during the preliminaries to the General Election. Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Cawdor, and other leaders of the Opposition in the 
course of the election have directly charged the Government with 
a failure to take steps necessary to secure our naval supremacy, 
and have predicted danger, if not disaster, unless strenuous efforts 
to keep well ahead of Germany are made immediately. The 
following passage may be considered a fair epitome of these 
recent utterances. Speaking at Hanley (on the 4th of January) 
Mr. Balfour said : 


When we left office it was in our power to modify our naval estimates 
each year by what we saw foreign nations were doing, because we were fully 
aware that we could build ships faster than any other nation; and that, if 
we saw any attempt to rival us in naval strength, we could defeat it, and 
defeat it at once, by laying down new ships. That is all altered. I do not 
say the Government are to blame for the alteration. I do say they are to 
blame for having kept back from the House and the country long after 
they knew it themselves that this vital and fundamental alteration had taken 
place in the national position of the British Navy. They knew it; they told 
us nothing about it ; they took no steps themselves to remedy it ; and it was 
not until the matter leaked out, or was forced out, or extracted almost by a 
process of torture, that the country began to realise that we are now in a 
position in which we have not been within the memory of living man, and that 
our naval superiority in our own seas is threatened within the near future, 

I am not a pessimist about the future, about the naval future, if the 
country rises to a sense of its obligations and its necessities ; but, unless the 
country will face facts, how can you expect it to rise to that height? Go about 
at this moment, if you will, and consult the statesmen and diplomatists of 
the lesser powers, and I am perfectly confident that you will find among them 
an absolute unanimity of opinion that a struggle sooner or later between this 
country and Germany is inevitable. I do not agree with them, but that is 
their opinion. They have watched with the closest interest, but not, I think, 
always with perfect comprehension, that, to foreigners, most mysterious 
thing, English public opinion, and they have come to the conclusion—I 
believe utterly wrongly—that we are not alive to the sense of our responsi- 
bilities, and that nothing can stir us to a recognition of our position, and 
that therefore we are predestined to succumb in some great contest, the occa- 
sion for which nobody can foresee, to a country that does face facts, which is 
alive to its responsibilities, and which talks little and does much. 


At Haddington (January 24) Mr. Balfour said : 


We are now in a position, both as regards the number of our ships being 
constructed, and as regards our power of constructing them, of relative 
inferiority in which we have never been within the memory of many genera- 
tions. 


The main question to be dealt with at the present time, when 
public anxiety has undoubtedly been aroused, is whether or not 
our supremacy has been maintained hitherto and will be main- 
tained in the immediate future, having regard to the steps that 
have been taken by the Government. The writer need not repeat 
what has already been said in this Review (December 1908 and 
April 1909) on this subject. It will suffice to quote a statement 
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made by Lord George Hamilton (on the 11th of January) in a 
speech intended to discredit the Government. Lord George 
Hamilton was First Lord of the Admiralty when the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889 was framed and passed. He reminded his 
hearers that France and Russia were then our most formidable 
possible enemies, and that our relations with them were now 
friendly. Turning to the present condition of affairs, and to 
German naval developments, Lord George Hamilton said : 


For the present we were undoubtedly dominant, because we had a number 
of excellent vessels which were built before Dreadnoughts came into exist- 
ence; and, therefore, so far as actual fighting power was concerned, we were 
safe for three years to come. 


This is the essential fact for which the writer contended last year 
when there was a cry that the German programme had been 
accelerated secretly, and that within three years we should be 
surpassed in naval power reckoned by Dreadnoughts, which were 
the only types that would count. Lord George Hamilton went 
on to say : ‘ After that (three years) should we be on an equality 
with Germany?’ and gave the following reasons for asking the 
question : 


The two great advantages we had in the past were that, if a Power tried 
to approximate to our strength, we had a more elastic revenue, and could put 
by more money to increase our naval strength ; and, owing to our large number 
of shipyards, could convert that money into a large number of ships. Both 
these advantages were gone. If we made a thorough good use of our time 
during the next few years we ought to be stronger than Germany. If we did 
not make the best use of our time, and if Germany once got ahead of us, we 
could not overtake her. 


It is indisputable that unless proper use is made of our time 
we must suffer for it and shall deserve to do so. The question of 
our future standing relatively to Germany depends upon two 
things : (1) What lead we have at present ; and (2) what steps are 
taken to maintain future sea supremacy. In passing, it may be 
mentioned that on the financial side Germany is making her naval 
extensions largely by means of loan, and we are not: on the 
manufacturing side the writer asserts that we remain possessed 
of greatly superior resources for the production of warships and 
their armaments, although Germany has made great additions 
to her resources during the last three or four years. 

What is the lead which the Royal Navy now holds in warships 
available for service? Taking large battleships and armoured 
cruisers (classed popularly as Dreadnoughts) we have seven ships 
in commission, two more have completed their trials and are now 
in the final finishing stage, while a third is now undergoing trials 
and will be completed in a few months. Germany has only two 
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similar vessels practically ready for service, having passed through 
their trials and being now in commission, but still in the final finish. 
ing stage. Two other German battleships are to be ready for service 
in the spring of 1910 and a large armoured cruiser in the summer ; 
making five Dreadnoughts which will be available in the course 
of this year; before further additions are made to the German 
fleet we shall have twelve British Dreadnoughts available. At the 
beginning of April 1912 it is anticipated that we shall have a total of 
twenty Dreadnoughts in commission as against thirteen German 
ships of similar classes. Taking ‘ pre-Dreadnought ’ battleships 
and armoured cruisers which will not exceed twenty years of age on 
the 1st of April 1912, the Royal Navy will then possess seventy- 
five such ships as against twenty-eight German vessels. In 
dimensions, armament, and protection the British pre-Dread- 
nought ships will be greatly superior to the German ships of 
corresponding age (see p. 563, Nineteenth Century, April 1909). 
This summary of facts, based on official figures and estimates, 
indicates the long lead we now possess and shall retain for three 
years independently of further programmes of construction. 

In some quarters it is still the fashion to say that Germany, 
having obtained greater resources for the manufacture of guns, 
will certainly move faster in the completion of ships than the 
Navy Law contemplates. Much was heard on this head in 
parliamentary debates last March; for this circumstance Mr. 
McKenna was chiefly to blame. He then admitted that the 
Government did ‘ not know the rate at which German construc- 
tion is taking place,’ but had reason to believe that progress was 
being made with three ships of the 1909 programme before that 
financial year began; so that earlier dates of completion might 
be obtained for ships belonging to the programmes of 1909 and 
1910 than had been anticipated. Consequently Mr. McKenna 
assumed that Germany might have seventeen large armoured 
ships (Dreadnoughts) complete in April 1912; whereas he now 
says there will be only thirteen. It was proper, of course, to err 
on the side of safety if there was a doubt : what is to be regretted 
is that such a confession of doubt should have been made publicly. 
If there was a doubt, the proper course was to take action at once 
which would have secured to us an undoubted superiority of force. 
The lack of prompt decision and action on the part of the British 
Admiralty stands in strong contrast with the steady and generally 
silent advance made by German naval administrators. Admiral 
von Tirpitz on more than one occasion has publicly asserted that 
the dates for completion mentioned in the Navy Bill of 1908 will 
not be anticipated, and there is no reason for thinking they will 
be. On the contrary, up to the present time the German pro- 
gramme, judged by dates of completion, is in arrear; and the 
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introduction of a new twelve-inch gun into the armament of 
ships now in hand, instead of the eleven-inch gun carried by 
the earliest German Dreadnoughts and preceding battleships, 
will inevitably make progress slower for a time. It is much 
to be regretted, therefore, when actual conditions in Germany 
are of the nature described, that British writers and speakers 
should exaggerate what is being done in that country and decry 
what is being done at home. It is both undignified and undesir- 
able to take such a course in any circumstances. If the need for 
much greater effort was real, action not complaint of German 
development would be required. When Great Britain holds a 
great lead in naval power as she does at present, and it is admitted 
that her lead will be maintained for three years to come, all that 
is necessary is to consider the years beyond 1912, and to adopt 
adequate programmes which will make our position safe and sure. 
In short, party controversy and recrimination should cease, and 
united action should be taken to make the future of the British 
Navy no less satisfactory than its present position has been shown 
to be. 

A few words may be added regarding British and German 
warship-building capability, in view of recent renewal of contro- 
versy on the subject, and lengthy statements embodied with the 
Mulliner correspondence. No reader of these pages will think 
that the writer holds a brief for the Admiralty or the Government. 
In April last it was made abundantly evident that he differed 
essentially from opinions expressed by Mr. McKenna in regard 
to the difficulty which would probably be experienced by British 
manufacturers and shipbuilders in keeping pace with Krupp 
and other German firms engaged in warship construction, 
whose recent extensions had greatly enlarged their resources. . 
Mr. McKenna was ill-advised in making the statement that our 
resources were, if not inferior, certainly not superior to those of 
Germany, and that statement was soon contradicted, but his 
speech furnished another unpaid-for advertisement of German 
manufacturers, of which advertisements far too many emanate 
from British sources. Put briefly, the facts were and are that if 
proper use is made of available British resources for the construc- 
tion of ships’ machinery and armaments—including heavy guns 
and gun-mountings—we can secure a greater output than is 
possible for any of our rivals. In order to secure that proper use 
of British resources, of course, there must be capable administra- 
tion and prevention of monopolies. If these conditions are not 
secured existing resources cannot be fully utilised. The plain 
duty of the Government departments is to see that all existing 
resources are made available, and that proper encouragement is 
given to private enterprise in making necessary extensions. 
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Difficulties like those dreaded by Mr. McKenna will not occur if 
that action is taken in proper time. No good purpose would be 
served by inquiring whether or not the Board of Admiralty has 
done all that ought to have been done in this direction. The real 
point is to ascertain how we now stand. In the writer’s opinion 
Lord George Hamilton was not correct in the statement quoted 
above; we have not lost our superiority in warship-building 
capability, although the corresponding resources of Germany have 
been much increased since 1906. The facts mentioned above in 
regard to completed Dreadnoughts show clearly that we have 
hitherto more than held our own. They also practically destroy 
the contention of Mr. Mulliner, and those who support him in the 
assertion that the Admiralty neglected a plain duty in not acting 
immediately when Mr. Mulliner placed before them in May 1906 
information respecting the extensions which Messrs. Krupp were 
then making at their Essen works and elsewhere, in order to 
greatly increase their output of heavy guns, gun-mountings, and 
armour. The writer in April last gave reasons for doubting the 
alleged superiority in output of the German firms in warship- 
building capability ; recently Mr. Leyland has confirmed this view 
(in letters to the Times) and shown by detailed statements how 
grossly exaggerated have been the accounts given of the Krupp 
additions to machinery and men. Apart from this evidence the 
facts mentioned above as to work accomplished by Germany and 
Great Britain during the last four years speak for themselves and 
show that we are and will remain superior in productive power if 
our naval administration is efficient. No justification is offered 
—or can be put forward—of the erratic and uncertain action of 
the Admiralty and Government in dealing with these important 
matters during the past year : but it is to be feared that political 
considerations rather than a clear-sighted national policy has 
largely influenced both Government action and the attacks made 
by the Opposition. 

. Much has been said of late respecting the German Navy Law 
of 1900 and its famous preamble; many erroneous statements 
have been made respecting later German Navy Laws and their 
execution. It may be well before concluding this article to re- 
state the facts and to make a few necessary and important correc- 
tions. Readers desirous of obtaining complete information will 
find it in various publications, of which the volumes of Brassey’s 
Naval Annual from 1900 onwards are readily accessible and 
contain contemporaneous as well as unbiassed accounts of the 
various Navy Acts passed by the Reichstag in recent years. 

In April 1898 an Act was passed providing for the construction 
during a period of six years of certain ships, some to take the place 
of existing vessels and others intended to form additions to the 
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German Navy. This Act is known as the ‘Sexennate.’ It 
provided for an establishment of the German fleet including 
twenty battleships, eight armoured coast-defence ships, twelve 
large and twenty-nine small cruisers, besides torpedo-boats and 
smaller vessels for special service. The limits of age—t.e. period 
of service on the Active List—were fixed respectively at twenty- 
five years for battleships, twenty years for large cruisers, and 
fifteen years for small cruisers. The estimated cost for a battle- 
ship and its armament was about 700,000/.; for a large cruiser 
the corresponding cost was about 600,0001. This Act was passed 
by the Reichstag in face of considerable opposition. 

The events of the Boer war led to the introduction and approval 
in June 1900 of a much larger scheme, which practically doubled 
the establishment for the German. fleet embodied in the Sexennate, 
and was passed with little opposition. The demands of the 


. Government were modified by the omission of six large cruisers 


and seven small cruisers intended for foreign service, and the 
establishment of the fleet, as finally approved by the Reichstag, 
included thirty-eight battleships, fourteen large cruisers, thirty- 
eight small cruisers and ninety-six torpedo-boats, besides gun- 
boats and special-service vessels. This programme was to 
extend over sixteen financial years, and the financial estimates 
for the construction and armament of new ships during that 
period contemplated an average annual outlay of 4,900,000I., in- 
cluding an allowance for gunboats, special-service vessels, and 
reconstruction. The age-limits for the several classes of vessels 
on the active service list fixed by the Sexennate were retained, 
but the costs were increased. The battleships were each esti- 
mated to cost 1,225,000I., the large cruisers 882,000/., the small 
cruisers 270,0001., and the torpedo-boats 49,0001. It was antici- 
pated that the time for construction of the larger ships would be 
about three years. As a rule, it was proposed to lay down three 
large vessels every year, and this was actually done for several years 
by commencing two battleships and a large cruiser. The preamble 
added: ‘Judging from the experience of the last few years— 
during which three large vessels were laid down annually—there 
is no reason to doubt that this rate of shipbuilding can be kept up.’ 
It was maintained until 1908, even after the sizes and costs of the 
later vessels had been increased under the new Act of 1906. 

That Act, known as the ‘ Novelle,’ was framed in 1905 as a 
consequence of action taken earlier in that year by the British 
Admiralty in laying down the Dreadnought and ordering three 
armoured cruisers of the Invincible class. Great secrecy was 
maintained in regard to the designs of these vessels, while it was 
claimed that their ‘ single-calibre heavy-gun’ armament, their 
armour-protection, high speeds and large fuel supplies placed 
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them far above all their predecessors, and made the earlier 
vessels ‘ obsolescent ’ if not obsolete. The folly committed by the 
British Admiralty in initiating and first building these new types 


—having in view the fact that, as matters stood at the end of 1904,. 


the Royal Navy occupied a position of supremacy over foreign 
fleets, and that this supremacy was embodied in types of ships 
alleged to be made ‘ obsolescent’ by the appearance of the 
Dreadnoughts—has been repeatedly exposed by the writer in 
these pages. At that time Germany was proceeding steadily on 
the lines of the Act of 1900, laying down battleships of about 
13,000 tons and armoured cruisers of 11,400 tons, while Great 
Britain was building battleships of 16,500 tons and cruisers of 
18,600. German naval authorities were not slow to see and seize 
the opportunity given by the new departure made by the Admiralty 
in 1905. Admitting the correctness of the claims made by the 


British Admiralty for greatly increased power and fighting value . 


of the Dreadnoughts, it was clear that pre-Dreadnought types must 
have been seriously depreciated in value, and that the relative 
superiority of the British fleet over the German would be diminished 
if Germany also built Dreadnoughts and Invincibles. An able 
German writer, Count von Reventlow, has dealt with this subject 
fully in an interesting article published last October (Navy League 
Annual). Hesays: 


I think I may state with assurance that if England had not gone beyond the 
King Edward class (16,350 tons) with her subsequent vessels we would still 
to-day have our medium displacement in Germany, which might perhaps, at 
the outside, have been raised to 15,000 tons ; and that nobody as yet would 
have thought of almost reconstructing the Baltic Canal. . . . It appears to 
me that any impartial person must admit that after the Dreadnoughts began 
to be built the question for Germany could only be: Either to build vessels 
of equal power, or to lay down no more battleships or armoured cruisers. 


The official explanatory memorandum appended to the 
Novelle stated that increased expenditure on shipbuilding was 
made necessary in part by the increase in size and power of ships 
and torpedo-craft shown to be required ‘by the experience of 
recent years, and particularly by the Russo-Japanese war.’ But 
no one failed to read between the lines and to recognise that 
German naval competition with Great Britain had entered upon 
a new phase, or that the change resulted from the construction of 
the Dreadnought and Invincible class. As to armoured cruisers 
to be employed on foreign service, the Novelle provided for the 
restoration of six large vessels struck out of the proposals of 1900, 
and the action was justified by special reference to ‘ the formation 
of strong and numerous squadrons of armoured cruisers by other 
nations.’ The unit cost for each of the six armoured cruisers was 
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raised from 882,0001. in the Act of 1900 to 1,375,0001. ; the unit 
cost for the battleships was raised to over 1,800,000I., as against 
1,225 ,0001. estimated six years before ; the additional officers and 
men required as complements for the cruisers exceeded 5800. 
Torpedo-boats were increased from ninety-six to 144 in number, 
the unit cost being increased to 85,0001.; an annual grant of 
950,0001. was made for submarines. Between 1906 and 1917 it 
was proposed to complete eighteen new battleships, two each year 
up to 1910; thirteen armoured cruisers, 24 small cruisers, and 144 
torpedo-boats. It was estimated that the annual expenditure on 
new construction and armaments would be nearly 5,900,000I. in 
1906, about 7,350,000/. in 1911, falling to 5,650,000/. in 1917. 
The age-limits on the active service list remained unaltered, and 
it was intended to continue the practice of laying down annually 
two battleships and one armoured cruiser, and to complete the 
vessels about three years after they were commenced. Owing to 
various causes, including the novelty of the designs, the increased 
dimensions, and the necessity for preparing suitable building- 
slips, the ships of the 1906 programme were not laid down until 
1907 ; the first two battleships are not expected to be fully com- 
plete until early in this year, the first large cruiser has been 
recently completed. All three vessels were really available for 
service in case of need at the close of last year. The two battle- 
ships of the 1907 programme were laid down in July and August 
of that year, and it is hoped to complete them in the spring of the 
present year. Being sister-ships of the first two Dreadnoughts, 
their progress will naturally be more rapid. The large cruiser of 
the 1907 programme was not laid down until the end of March 1908, 
and it is hoped to have her ready for service next summer. On the 
whole, therefore, as before stated, the German programme is in 
arrear, and has not so far been accelerated. From German sources, 
it seems reasonable to assume that the designs for the first battle- 
ships were intentionally not completed until trustworthy informa- 
tion was available respecting the principal features of the Dread- 
nought design, and the Germans claim that their Nassau class are 
not only of greater displacement but better armed and protected 
than the Dreadnought. The first of their large armoured cruisers, 
the Bliicher, is of considerably less displacement and is less power- 
fully armed than the Invincibles, corresponding in armament rather 
to the Minotaur class of the Royal Navy, while approaching the 
Invincibles in speed. The second cruiser, the Von der Tann, of 
the 1907 programme, is said considerably to exceed the Invincibles 
in displacement, to be better armed, and to be equal in speed, but 
no authorised particulars have yet been published for that vessel. 
Starting later, the designers of German ships can produce, if so 


desired—and claim that they have produced—more powerful ships 
P2 
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than those previously laid down in this country, information in 
regard to British ships having been procured before their designs 
were completed. It is probably possible to obtain such informa- 
tion , although it is supposed to be kept secret and confidential. Con- 
sequently the German ships, although completed at later dates, are, 
or may be made superior in fighting capability to their British 
predecessors. This is absolutely contrary to our former practice, 
when we started later and, taking less time for building, produced 
stronger and better ships than were completed at or about the 
same time by foreign countries. It is a matter for regret that 
so great an advantage should have been sacrificed by this country 
in consequence of our having started the Dreadnought policy. 

The writer has already discussed in this Review the much- 
debated question whether the shipbuilders of Great Britain can 
still surpass their German rivals in the time occupied in the con- 
struction and completion of warships. All that need be said 
here is that German programmes and financial provision have 
been arranged on the basis of a period of construction of about 
three years for large armoured ships, and so far that period has 
not been sensibly abridged. On the other hand, reckoning from 
the date of ordering corresponding British ships, about 24 years 
has been repeatedly proved to be sufficient for their completion. 
Whether or not German shipbuilders could sensibly shorten the 
time of construction if they were required to do so may remain a 
matter of opinion, as they have not yet been called upon to make 
the attempt. 

A second amendment of the German programme of the fleet 
laid down in the Act of 1900 was passed by the Reichstag without 
difficulty in March 1908. Its main features were the shortening 
of the age-limit of battleships on the active list to twenty years 
instead of twenty-five years, and the decision to lay down annually 
three battleships instead of two during the period 1908-11. As 
@ consequence twelve battleships will be laid down in these four 
years, whereas the Novelle of 1906 contemplated only seven being 
commenced. In the period 1912-16 it is now proposed to lay 
down only one battleship each year, as was provided for in the 
Novelle, and in 1917 one battleship instead of two, as proposed 
by the Act of 1906. No changes are proposed in the cruiser pro- 
gramme of the Novelle. Obviously these arrangements for years 
beyond 1912 will be subject to revision and probably to increase, 
but that can be dealt with hereafter. The establishment of 
effective ships proposed in the Act of 1908 includes thirty-eight 
battleships, twenty armoured cruisers, thirty-eight small cruisers, 
and 144 torpedo-boats (destroyers). These numbers differ from 
the Act of 1900 (so far as numbers are concerned) only by the addi- 
tion of six armoured cruisers : but the growth in dimensions and 
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cost of ships involves very great increase of expenditure on new 
construction and armaments. Official statements are not avail- 
able for the vessels laid down in the last year; it is asserted that 
they will be considerably larger, more heavily armed, and possibly 
faster than their predecessors. The Von der Tann is said to cost 
as much as one of the Nassau class, or about thirty-four per cent. 
more than the Bliicher. In these circumstances it is obvious that 
the annual expenditure on new construction and armaments must 
go far beyond that contemplated in 1900, and must considerably 
exceed that accepted in 1906. A further increase has been made 
also in the annual grant for submarines, which is now three- 
quarters of a million sterling—three times that accepted in 1906. 
Germany hesitated long before adopting submarines and is now 
endeavouring to make up arrears. According to the last Dilke 
return, Germany had four submarines completed and four others 
building on the 31st of March last, as against forty-five complete 
and twenty-three building for the Royal Navy. 

The German official explanation given of the reduction made in 
the period of active service of battleships from twenty-five to twenty 
years was that the policy of more rapid modernisation had been 
forced upon Germany by the action of other Powers. Two facts 
may be mentioned which bear upon the decision of the German 
authorities. Early in 1907, when the relative standing of the British 
and other Navies was under discussion in the House of Lords, 
Lord Tweedmouth made a detailed statement of the comparative 
strength in completed first-class battleships less than twenty-five 
years old and armoured cruisers less than twenty years old belong- 
ing to the principal navies. The First Lord also classified British 
and foreign ships, separating those regarded as ‘ obsolescent’ by 
the naval advisers. Lord Cawdor asked that the verbal statement 
might be reproduced as a Parliamentary paper ; this was done, and 
publication took place in July (No. 111, 1907). In the list of German 
battleships no less than nine out of a total of twenty were classed 
as obsolescent, and such an opinion expressed officially by the 
British Admiralty naturally attracted much attention in Germany. 
The Navy League pressed upon the Government about the same 
time the necessity for an acceleration of the programme of 1906, 
and the Act of 1908 followed immediately. This matter has been 
mentioned by the writer on several occasions ; it has been again 
referred to because it furnishes an illustration of the unwisdom 
of any action being taken by the British Admiralty which may 
tend to provoke other countries to increased activity in naval 
construction. If such increase takes place, it must inevitably 
be followed by corresponding action and increased expenditure 
by this country in order that our relative position may be main- 
tained. It is practically certain that the German programme 
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of 1908, as well as that of 1906, were the result of action 
taken by the British Admiralty. The consequent additional 
expenditure has been great, and will become greater in future as 
the execution of the German programme is proceeded with. 

It is to be noted that both political parties have to bear a 
share of the responsibility for the enlargement of the German 
programme of 1900. Mr. Balfour’s Government not merely 
authorised the commencement of Dreadnoughts, but claimed 
much credit for the new departure, failed to appreciate its conse- 
quences or the effect it would have on German competition and 
our relative naval strength, and brought about the Novelle of 
1906. The Liberal Government, on the other hand, by author- 
ising the publication in 1907 of the opinion of their naval advisers 
on the obsolescence of nearly one-half of the effective German 
battleships, brought about the Act of 1908. In these circum- 
stances it is singular to find Mr. Balfour asserting that had the 
Unionist Government remained in office the enlarged German 
programme which now has to be met would in all probability 
never have been produced. Asa matter of fact, the preliminaries 
to passing the Act of 1906 had been taken, the intention of Germany 
to commence the construction of Dreadnoughts was known, and 
the Federal Council had accepted the Act in the autumn of 1905, 
before Mr. Balfour resigned. No less singular is the conduct of 
Mr. McKenna and other Liberals in the contention that the Act 
of 1900 has practically governed subsequent shipbuilding pro- 
grammes. All must agree that even political partisanship cannot 
be regarded as an adequate explanation, much less as a justification, 
of such a want of appreciation of facts and causes of change in 
naval policy. Here one meets with another illustration of the evil 
of introducing party politics into the discussion of naval affairs. 

Turning to the comparative annual rate of expenditure of 
Great Britain and Germany on new construction and armaments 
since the Act of 1900 was passed, the figures stand as follows: 
In the ten years 1900-09 the total amounts voted have been 
105 ,922 5001. for Great Britain and 58,651,0001. for Germany. 
During the last five years of that period the corresponding totals 
are 50,294,0001. for Great Britain and 35,714,0001. for Germany. 
During the last two years, since the German Act of 1908 was 
passed, and the number of battleships laid down annually has been 
increased by 50 per cent., the total votes have been 18,916,4001. 
for Great Britain and 19,118,0001. for Germany. In the current 
financial year the British vote is 10,256,194]. and the German 
10,756,4681., half a million more than the British. Much 
comment has naturally been made on the fact that the German 
vote for new construction and armaments, which was less than 
35 per cent. of the British ten years ago, has now surpassed it; 
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while for the coming financial year the corresponding German 
vote is to be 12,177,500. As yet nothing is known of what the 
British vote for 1910-11 will be, but having regard to the fact 
that eight large armoured ships have been ordered since last 
summer—the cost of which probably approaches, if it does not 
exceed, 16 millions sterling, and the contract period for comple- 
tion has been fixed at 2} years—while large liabilities are still 
outstanding on ships previously ordered, it is obvious that there 
must be a very considerable increase of expenditure. Similar 
considerations apply to the German programme, but probably not 
to so great an extent, and it may be anticipated that the German 
vote will again be the smaller for 1910-11. Obviously, it is improper 
to concentrate attention on the figures for a single year. A broader 
view, ranging over the period since the German Act of 1900 was 
passed, gives the fairer comparison of relative progress, and it is 
reassuring. In that time the aggregate of our votes for new con- 
struction and armaments has been 80 per cent. greater than the 
aggregate of the German votes, and as there is no reason for the 
belief that more can be obtained for the money in Germany than 
in England when warships are in question, we must have gained 
largely. Moreover, when comparisons are made between the two 
navies there must be included not only ships built or building 
during the last ten years, but ships built previously to 1900 which 
remain effective. On this basis the superiority of the Royal Navy 
has been shown above to be very great. On the other hand, no 
one can study the financial side of German naval development 
without becoming impressed with the fixed determination of the 
Government to create a powerful Navy and to avail themselves of 
all progress and improvement in design and manufacture, what- 
ever the cost may be. The total naval expenditure of Germany 
ten years ago was about 7,649,000I., that for the current financial 
year is estimated at 19,538,0001., and that for 1910-11 at 
21,704,0001. No better proof could be given of the high 
importance which the Emperor and his Ministers attach to the 
possession of a strong fleet. q 

Statements recently made show that the large increase pro- 
posed for new construction and armaments in the German Navy 
Estimates for 1910-11 is regarded in many quarters as a deliberate 
effort to overtake Great Britain and to have been recently decided 
upon by the German Government as the result of special political 
conditions existing here. This idea is preposterous and indicates 
an ignorance of facts. The Act of 1908 had appended to it, as 
usual, a financial forecast of annual expenditure up to 1917, which 
would be required to fulfil the provisions of the Act. This state- 
ment was published in the autumn of 1907, and it showed an 
estimated expenditure on new construction and armaments for 
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the coming financial year practically agreeing with the figures 
given above: furthermore, it gave corresponding figures for the 
years 1911-12 and 1912-18, showing that in the former year the 
expenditure for new construction and armaments was estimated 
at over 13 millions sterling and for the latter over 12 millions 
sterling. Further comment is needless. The German pro- 
gramme of 1900 has been amended and increased in the manner 
described above ; it has been published for the information of the 
world, and the numbers of ships proposed to be built have been 
announced. Full knowledge of the intentions of the German 
Government has, therefore, been available at all times. There 
is no reason to believe that the programme published has been 
accelerated as far as the intended dates of completion of ships is 
concerned : the contrary has been asserted by the highest German 
authorities. In these circumstances it is misleading and mis- 
chievous to assert, as has been done repeatedly and recently, 
that Germany is secretly stealing a march on Great Britain. Her 
rivalry is open and honourable: our duty is to maintain naval 
supremacy whatever Germany may do, and this duty can be 
fulfilled. The further charge that the German authorities keep 
secret the details of their ship-designs is not one for us to make. 
Formerly all particulars for new ships were published by Germany. 
The British Admiralty began the practice of alleged (not actual) 
secrecy in 1905; Germany adopted it and has practised it more 
successfully : we have no cause of complaint against her on that 
head. 

The purposes for which a powerful fleet is considered essential 
by the German Government are set out at length in the preamble 
to the Act of 1900. It is a document well worth careful study by 
all who are interested in naval affairs. Of late there have been 
many references to this preamble, and the favourite quotation 
therefrom has been a sentence in which it was declared that 
‘Germany must have a fleet of such strength that even for the 
mightiest naval Power a war with her would jeopardise its own 
supremacy.’ Obviously Great Britain occupies the place of the 
mightiest naval power, and was in the minds of German states- 
men when this sentence was written : in fact, a direct reference 
to this country was made in the preamble immediately before, 
where it was stated that ‘ the greatest naval Power of the day has 
already as many as 206 cruisers (ready or on the stocks) and, more- 
over, commands points of support and coaling stations on all the 
principal trade routes.’ These favourable conditions were con- 
trasted with the fact that in the Navy Act provision was only 
made for forty-two cruisers, which would do all that was possible 
in endeavouring to afford protection to German merchant vessels ; 
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but it was acknowledged that possibility would necessarily be 
confined within modest limits. Then followed a passage of which 
the sentence quoted above forms part : 

Under the existing circumstances, in order to protect Germany’s sea-trade 
and Colonies there is one means only, viz. Germany must have a fleet of such 
strength that even for the mightiest naval Power a war with her would 
involve such risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy (see p. 432, Brassey’s 
Naval Annual 1900). 


To the writer it appears important that the first and popular 
quotation shall not be divorced from its context. In that case, the 
fair interpretation of the whole passage seems to be as follows : 
At a time when relations between the two countries were 
severely strained in consequence of events connected with the 
Boer War, and when British journals were dwelling on the fact 
that the over-sea trade, mercantile marine, and colonies of 
Germany all lay helplessly at the mercy of the all-powerful British 
Navy, the German Government thought it necessary to take steps 
which would give some degree of protection to these important 
interests. The establishment for the German fleet fixed by the 
Act of 1900 was not intended to make it even approximately equal 
to the British fleet—such an idea would have been absurd. On 
the other hand, as a defensive force a fleet constituted as proposed 
in case of hostilities would probably prove capable of inflicting 
such injury on the greatly superior British fleet as would 
‘jeopardise its (the British fleet’s) own supremacy.’ That jeo- 
pardy could not arise from the proposed German fleet, because it 
would necessarily have been practically destroyed or reduced to 
absolute inefficiency by the British fleet before the latter could 
have been damaged to the extent assumed. This interpretation 
of the passage has been repeatedly given by German responsible 
authorities, who have stated that the jeopardy to British naval 
supremacy which might arise in case of a contest with Germany 
would be caused by the action of other maritime countries, who 
might seize the opportunity when the British fleet was seriously 
crippled to insist on conditions which would prevent the con- 
tinuance of that supremacy. Another interpretation has been 
suggested : namely, that in 1900 German statesmen anticipated 
a possibility of war occurring between Great Britain and the 
allied Powers, France and Russia, which war would certainly 
involve serious damage to the fleets of all three countries. In 
such circumstances a German fleet, even of the modest force pro- 
posed in the Act of 1900, might become mistress of the naval 
situation, and be made the means of securing great advantages 
for Germany at the expense of Great Britain. 

A third meaning has been read recently into the passage 
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quoted from the preamble. It has been regarded as containing 
a clear declaration of the intention of Germany to achieve 


such a degree of naval power that the British Empire shall hesitate in all 
events to face the risk of a collision with it ; in other words, that Germany 
shall be secured on the seas the same position which the German army has 
secured for her on the Continent of Europe. (The italics are the writer’s.) 


This may be the dream of German statesmen, but it is a fact that 
they have denied any such intention, and have declared it to be a 
hopeless task to equal or surpass British naval power, in view of 
great and unavoidable demands coming upon their country for the 
maintenance of military supremacy, which they regard as the first 
essential. Moreover, it is certain that the establishment for the 
German fleet set forth in the Navy Act of 1900, to which the 
preamble in question was attached, was absolutely incompatible 
with the supposed intentions of its authors. Subsequent amend- 
ments of the Act of 1900 have made no attempt at reaching 
equality with, much less superiority to, the British fleet. Should 
such an attempt be made hereafter it must and can be met and 
prevented from becoming successful. 

It is a matter for regret that political controversy over naval 
policy should have occurred at a time when the great self- 
governing Dominions beyond the seas are beginning to take an 
active part in the defence of the Empire by accepting a share in 
the provision of an Imperial Navy. If political controversy is 
long continued it may disturb the cordial co-operation and con- 
fidence of our brethren living beyond the seas. No good purpose 
can be served by discussions as to success or failure in past naval 
administration during recent years. Everyone agrees that at 
present the Royal Navy is adequate for the performance of its 
important duties. There can be no question of its continued 
efficiency and sufficiency in face of all competition, if the necessary 
steps are taken. In these circumstances it is futile to indulge in 
ill-natured attacks on the naval administrators of other countries, 
or to make imputations against their motives and intentions. 
The consequences of a persistence in that unwise action may be 
serious. Our true course consists in a reversion to a better and 
well-tried way, to discard political controversy, to expel party 
politics from discussions of naval policy, and to maintain the 
national character for dignity and self-restraint while securing 
that undoubted supremacy in sea-power which is essential to the 
existence of the Empire. 


W. HH. Waite. 
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HOW TO GET AN ARMY 


AN EXAMPLE FROM IRELAND 


A VERY critical situation confronted this kingdom when, in March 
1778, the recognition of American independence by France was 
announced to Parliament. War followed, and the kingdom— 
being an Irishman I do not call it ‘ England ’—pulled through. 
But ultimate success and the immunity of these islands from 
invasion were by no means entirely due to the efforts of the 
Government. 

Ireland was considered the most probable point of attack, and 
she was practically defenceless. 

‘The English fleet,’ says Lecky, ‘was occupied elsewhere, and the 
Irish coast was unprotected. It was said that little more than a third part 


of the 12,000 men considered necessary [the estimate of a politically inspired 
War Office surely !] for the defence of the country were actually there.’ 


But it was only eighteen years since Ireland had seen a small 
French force land at Carrickfergus, capture the garrison, and 
depart unmolested. There was obviously no reason why a force 
much larger, and much larger than any which could be brought 
against it, might not also be landed. Masses of troops, indeed, 
were soon assembling on the coasts of France, apparently with no 
object but the invasion of the British Isles. It was clear that, so 
far at least as Ireland was concerned, the Government was unable 
to provide any adequate protection. It was left for individual 
patriotism to step in where constituted authority had failed. 

To raise troops independently of the Government was illegal ; 
but it did not occur to Irishmen then any more than now that 
legal restrictions should be allowed to stand between them and 
the protection of their hearths and homes. And, law or no law, 
an impotent Government could hardly interfere when the need 
was so urgent and the responsibility involved in interference so 
great. By the end of 1779, 42,000 Irish Volunteers had been 
raised and trained at the expense of private persons, the Govern- 
ment having so far acquiesced as to provide some of the necessary 
arms. By 1782 the strength had risen to 100,000, and a high 
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state of efficiency had been attained. This was quick work anda 
considerable force for those days, though the time now seems long 
and the result a bagatelle. The correspondence of Lord Bucking- 
ham, the Lord-Lieutenant of the day, reveals in entertaining 
contrast his dread of the army which was growing up under his 
eye but outside his authority, and his sense of the fact that it was 
indispensable for the security of the country for which he was 
responsible. 

‘By this exertion of native strength and spirit,’ says Dr. 
Smollett, ‘ all ideas of invasion were effectually erased from the 
designs of the enemy.’ It seems as little doubtful as any such 
speculation can be that, but for the Volunteer movement, an 
invasion of Ireland would have taken place; and, as Lecky says 
of Hoche’s abortive invasion in 1796, had it succeeded, ‘ Ireland 
would most probably have been for a time at least separated from 
the British Empire.’ No less probably the foundations of that 
Empire would, in such an event, have been destroyed. 

I submit that the situation to-day is little less threatening than 
that which existed in 1778 and gave rise to the Irish Volunteer 
movement, and, further, that far more is at stake now than then. 


Smollett thus summarises the criticisms of the Opposition of 
1778. They 


‘dwelt very much,’ he says, ‘on the glaring and criminal instance, as 
they termed it, of incapacity or negligence, in not being able, in a time of 
profound peace, and when intelligence was procurable by a private gentleman, 
to discover the designs or transactions of the Court of France, until they 
were put in actual force and open avowal against us. But if they [the 
Government] were acquainted with these circumstances, they were still more 
criminal in not having taken a single step to prevent the consequences arising 
from such a dangerous alliance [as that between France and the revolted 
American Colonies]. It was in vain, they said, to think of calling forth the 
spirit of the nation by men who had lost all confidence with the people: they 
were universally and justly considered as an administration full of imbecility 
and deceit ; no honest and disinterested man would venture to entrust them 
with his property ; and it was no detraction to their character to say that 
they were not more detested at home than despised and derided by foreigners. 
They concluded by asserting that it was a knowledge of the present weakness 
and instability of our councils, and the continued misconduct of ministers, 
that had encouraged the House of Bourbon to offer us this insult ; and that 
the single measure of removing the present ministers would strike more terror 
into the enemies of this country than all the warlike preparations we were 
capable of making under the present notorious imbecility of our councils and 
measures.’ 


It is comforting to know that we have once survived the 
state of affairs which drew and merited this denunciation, 
for a very similar situation, certainly not more promising, 
and in modern conditions much more difficult to deal with, has 
now undoubtedly arisen. ‘Private gentlemen’ and ‘ private’ 
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members of Parliament are in possession of information as to 
‘designs ’ and ‘ transactions ’ directed against us quite as alarm- 
ing as those traced to France in 1777-8. The spirit of camaraderie 
which has grown up among the officers of all armies now acts as a 
conductor by means of which either secret intentions may leak 
out or false rumours may be deliberately put into circulation. It 
matters little to my point whether it is genuine leakage or design 
which has in this, and perhaps in another, way distributed the 
information pretty widely that an invasion of these islands has 
been definitely planned for the spring of 1911. If the one, the 
information is correct; if the other, it is obviously intended to 
deceive only as to the time. I have some reason to suppose that 
this report, which has come to me in the same form from very 
different sources, has been allowed to reach not only loyal ears, 
but those of assumed enemies within our camp. 

It is quite inconceivable that our Government is unaware of 
the very real danger which confronts us, or of the inadequacy of 
our military preparations to meet it. The confidence of all who 
are in a position to estimate that danger, and our prospect of 
averting it, in the will and power of any Government to adopt 
adequate precautions, has been severely shaken. It may be, 
indeed, that the will is not lacking; but even so, the policy of 
burking the truth for political purposes—a policy for which both 
parties, though not in the same degree, are responsible—has 
obviously deprived our rulers of the power. We are at the end of a 
General Election during which we have wrangled only over ques- 
tions which, however momentous in themselves, are trivial beside 
that of our existence as an independent State. Nothing less is 
at stake. And it is clear that either party would, by including 
adequate provision for defence in its programme, have sacrificed 
all prospect of power to carry that programme out. It is there- 
fore useless to look to either party or to the great mass of electors. 
We may maintain free trade or gain a tariff, decide for the single- 
or the two-chamber system, and meanwhile lose the country and 
the Empire on which we propose to experiment with them. 

I submit that if our honour, our families, our homes, our 
Empire, our independence, or our freedom be considered worth 
defending, the time has come when those who can understand the 
peril should follow the noble Irish example I have quoted, and 
provide by private endeavour from the resources of individual 
patriotism against the ruin which seems inevitable unless a 
supreme effort be made within the possibly very brief period of 
respite which yet remains. 

Are those who can see the truth so few, or is their patriotism 
so feeble, that they will fail? Or has the complexity of modern 
life so shortened our vision, and the pursuits of an age of specialisa- 
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tion so absorbed it, that none but those who specialise in broad 
views can read the signs of the times and realise what ought to be 
obvious to all? 

All alternatives being for the present emergency out of the 
question, our only hope lies in a new Volunteer movement. But 
a Volunteer movement to be effective now must be something 
very different from, and much greater in scale and scope than, 
either its Irish prototype or the more recent British organisation 
of ‘ butterfly-shooters ’ now replaced by the well-meant and well- 
meaning, but totally insufficient and inefficient, Territorial Army. 
Such a movement must aim at the rapid enrolment of not less 
than a million of men. That step, if taken at once and in com- 
bination with other measures which I will briefly outline, might 
suffice to avert war for the present by giving evidence of our inten- 
tions, by considerably diminishing the chances of successful 
invasion, and by affording a reasonable basis for alliances which, 
in our present condition of helplessness, it would be ridiculous and 
impertinent to propose. And, in the event of war, it might secure 
for us time for further preparations. I claim no more, for a million 
men would go but a short way towards carrying a great war toa 
successful issue. 

But the enrolment and training of a million men do not com- 
plete even a small modern army, much less make it efficient for 
fighting, or furnish all that is essential before we can engage in 
warfare with reasonable hope. An enormous quantity of matériel 
is needed—arms, ammunition, and equipment, and the means of 
maintaining and renewing these, none of which we possess in 
sufficient quantity. Then the vital matter of food supply during 
war must be dealt with, or all efforts may be rendered futile. 
Scarcely less important, being also vital, is the supply of horses. 
All these things must be considered and the necessary provision 
made. 

It is much; but not so much for us now, regarded with 
reference to the relative resources, as Ireland accomplished in 
raising 100,000 men a hundred and thirty years ago. No larger 
proportion of Irishmen took part in that effort than we ought to 
be able to count on throughout the kingdom now. 

I fear it is in public spirit that we are most likely to fall short 
of the Irish example. And there is another difficulty which, by 
comparison, may be said hardly to have existed in the eighteenth 
century. I mean technical organisation. We do not possess any- 
thing approaching a sufficient supply of skilled staff and depart- 
mental officers, even for such armies as we discover we possess 
or can improvise when we suddenly find ourselves engaged in some 
trumpery expedition like the South African war. What can be 
done to arouse our spirit and to make up for this deficiency ? 
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We have seen Lord Roberts, our greatest expert, and the last 
of men to sound an alarm without sufficient cause, for years 
making noble efforts to rouse us. I trust the event may prove 
that he has at least cleared the way for a movement, belated, it is 
true, yet not perhaps too late. We have need of all his inspira- 
tion, of all his skill, his experience, and his guidance. But it has 
been abundantly proved that these are not enough to wake us; 
and Lord Roberts is but one man, though a great one. He is 
perhaps regarded as one whose activity has outlived his oppor- 
tunities. It was thus that many thought of him before he turned 
chaos and disaster into order and victory in South Africa. His 
history may yet repeat itself. Something more than his voice, 
however, is needed now to make us move, and, when moved, it 
will need more than one first-class soldier to guide us. I suggest 
that if some of the most distinguished senior officers on the active list 
would resign their commands and commissions in order to direct a 
national movement such as I propose, not only would their self- 
sacrifice convince our people of the need for action, but it would 
satisfy them that the action taken would, if possible, be made 
effective. 

What if Lord Kitchener—who, as a peer, can by right return 
to his place in the Legislature when he pleases—would set himself 
free to come to the centre of the Empire, and to renew that co- 
operation with his former chief which once proved so effective in 
another, though a far less, emergency? Or if Sir John French, 
Sir Ian Hamilton, Sir Robert Baden-Powell—to name but a few— 
with the prestige of their names, their experience, and with many 
of the subordinates who served them in South Africa still available 
and free, would throw themselves into the work? 

The task is a great one, but it is not impossible, and it is 
necessary. Some splendid and seasoned material is at hand to ~ 
form a nucleus or a framework—and neglected by the authorities, 
who might be expected to rejoice in the possession of it. ‘The 
War Office has lately declined to recognise, by refusing them 
admission to the ‘ Veteran Reserve,’ the officers of the late South 
African Constabulary, a body picked from the army in South 
Africa and from the forces of the over-sea Dominions—officers 
highly trained and tested in the field, and including many ex- 
perienced in almost every branch of military administration. By 
implication the retired officers, resident at home, of all the other 
South African Military Police Forces, and of such corps as the 
famous North-West Mounted Police of Canada, are similarly 
denied the compliment of a place among the recognised but unpaid 
reserves of the Empire. That this inopportune and gratuitous 
slight should arouse much resentment—generally silent—is 
natural. But those who share this feeling and the rebuff will 
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remember that the War Office is not the nation, and will not 
register the determination which has been expressed—never again 
to offer service to those who requite not only with ingratitude but 
with fatuous insult. 

As it was my good fortune during the South African war to 
command successively two ‘ divisions’ of the South African Con- 
stabulary, one of which consisted of 4000 mounted men ; as I also 
have seen something, both in peace and war, of the other forces I 
have named, and have, in one capacity or another, belonged to the 
army for more than thirty years, some of which were spent in 
British possessions in each of the five divisions of the globe, I 
claim to know something about British troops in general and the 
South African Constabulary and similar forces in particular. Of 
the South African Constabulary, though perhaps prejudiced 
in its favour, I may even speak with slight authority. 
I do not believe that the Empire ever possessed better troops 
or troops better officered. Among both the commissioned and 
non-commissioned ranks I could point to scores of individuals 
whose unrecorded actions and devotion to duty would in many a 
smaller campaign have won them merited and lasting fame. All 
had the enormous advantage of service during war in a fofce in 
which the details of administration were at all times carried out 
with the precision expected of regular troops in time of peace. 
Most had, after the war, the training of responsible police officials. 
A high educational standard was required for admission to the 
force ; and the social standing of the average trooper was probably 
higher than in almost any similar body of men ever got together. 
Some of the drafts raised in England included a proportion as high 
as 18 per cent. of public school men. A reserve of officers and 
men was formed, but this has been, with characteristic wisdom, 
disbanded. Most of my observations as to quality are 
applicable to the other forces I have mentioned. It will yet be 
recognised as sheer insanity that no attempt has ever been made 
to keep touch with so much valuable personnel, to say nothing of 
the unwisdom and snobbery of the suggestion that the experienced 
veteran officers of such well tested troops are unfit to take their 
places beside some who, with far inferior qualification, are admitted 
to the honour of recognised liability to serve their country again. 

There must be many thousands of these men unregistered in 
the British Isles, and many others similarly qualified by experi- 
ence, all of whom would be invaluable in rapidly improvising a 
real army. Then as regards the unlisted reserves created by the 
regular army; the War Office principle of passing over and 
eliminating the better officers in favour of inferior ones, if open to 
some objections, has one advantage—it ensures that a considerable 
number of efficients to fill the higher ranks shall be available in 
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such a crisis as this.. Of non-commissioned officers and men 
trained in the regular army, who have passed through the reserves 
but are still capable of rendering good service, the number must 
be large. And there must be remnants of the old auxiliary 
forces, and already some eliminations from the Territorials, not 
altogether novices to service. 

All these and such untrained men as may be able and willing 
to serve are the material we have to improvise from. In the rural 
community, which the Territorial system hardly touches, we have 
the best of all raw material, though the one needing most time to 
work it up. But, owing to inexorable limitations, the process of 
improvisation must take time ; and time presses. The majority 
of all ranks must be men who have to earn their living from day 
to day. Evenings, occasional holidays, and Sundays will afford 
the only time available. The Irish Volunteers were trained 
chiefly on Sundays, devoting to military exercises all the daylight 
on those days excepting the hour of Divine Service. In this way 
some progress might be made, organisation being carried out under 
such authoritative guidance as I have suggested, so that all may 
eventually fit into our existing military system. It is assumed, of 
course, that unless the situation should relax, the troops thus 
raised would at some time be adopted by the War Office—when 
fear had reconciled the voters to ‘ militarism.’ Training would 
afterwards have to be completed, in the shortened period which 
would then suffice if organisation and the earlier instruction had 
been sound. 

I estimate roughly that after, say, a year of the Volunteer 
training I have outlined, two months under high pressure should 
fit infantry, mounted infantry, cyclist riflemen, and departmental 
corps for active service. The preparation of artillery and cavalry 
is a different and more tedious matter, and these arms, to reach 
efficiency with the others, would have to be placed perhaps six 
months earlier under the costly system of permanent embodiment. 
I base my estimate upon my own not inconsiderable experience. 
from which I will quote one example. In early days in South 
Africa I had the honour to command the 2nd West Australian 
Mounted Infantry, a small corps consisting of men of superior 
standing and education. All were, of course, accustomed to the 
exacting life of the Australian bush and countryside, a few had 
been Volunteers, and a very much smaller number had served in 
the Army or Navy. Their training previous to embarkation was 
conducted by Colonel J. A. Campbell, of the West Australian 
Local Forces, a hard but efficient taskmaster. He finally com- 
mended them to me with the remark (which was fully justified), 
“You couldn’t kill ’em with an axe.’ This training lasted six 
weeks, and was indeed carried out at high pressure. Work began 
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at 4 A.M., sometimes earlier, and lasted all day, occasionally till 
10 p.m. Those who could not endure or profit by such an arduous 
course were ruthlessly rejected. Probably in the case of troops 
raised in this country and less carefully picked, shorter hours and 
more weeks would be necessary ; and even then Britishers would 
be at a considerable disadvantage compared with Australians, 
owing to their different habits of life. But they might fall far 
short of the efficiency of the corps I refer to, and yet be efficient 
even for the severer trials of European warfare. 

I have said that, should the threatened war take place, it will 
not be our Empire only, nor our grading among the nations of 
the world, that will be at stake, but at the least our substantial 
independence. This point-—one of some importance, it will be 
admitted—is so very obvious to anyone accustomed to strategical 
considerations that to such persons it seems scarcely worth en- 
forcing. Nevertheless, it is true that others sometimes find it 
hard to realise. It is not immediately clear to them that the only 
choice open to an island Power is that between unquestionable 
control of the seas which surround her and the forfeiture of inde- 
pendence. There are two conditions in which a continental 


Power may enjoy independence—that is, exist as a Power. She’ 


may be strong enough, as are all the ‘ great ’ Powers, to maintain 
strategical supremacy within her own borders ; or, like the lesser 
European nations, she may, though weak, be enabled to maintain 
the internal supremacy which constitutes independence by reason of 
the counterbalancing forces and interests of stronger neighbours 
which nullify each other so far as she is concerned. It is some- 
times supposed that the United Kingdom, defeated, might simply 
sink to the rank of a second-, third-, fourth-, or fifth-rate Power, 
but retain her independence. There are some who even contem- 
plate such a prospect with complacency, reflecting on the happy 
lot of Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, or the Netherlands. But 
a little thought will show such a fate to be for us impossible. On 
a continent strategical supremacy may be, and is, partitioned— 
in the long run always in accordance with strategical law. But 
the seas are common ground. Supremacy on any sea cannot be 
divided among various Powers, but must reside with one—the 
strongest in sea-power who aspires to it. An island Power situated 
in a sea commanded by a rival is of necessity absolutely depen- 
dent on that rival, and as incapable of independence as if trans- 
ferred bodily to the ‘heart of the rival’s territory. She is 
surrounded and cut off from the rest of the world unless on suffer- 
ance. Her independence is as impossible as would be the inde- 
pendence of Derbyshire with respect to the rest of England. She 
is in the grip of another, and must do that other’s bidding. 

All this, I know, is very elementary strategy ; and I apologise 
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to those of my readers who have considered the subject for in- 
flicting it upon them. But strategical science, which is the basis 
of all political geography, appears to be a closed book to most 
of the inhabitants of these islands; and the simplest problems of 
any science are just those which experts, assuming them to be 
obvious, most commonly fail to explain or even to enunciate. 

The time-worn ‘ blue-water’ argument, which is unsupported 
by the evidence of history, since in all fought-out struggles with 
our neighbours we have had to land troops on the Continent, has 
no application to the case in point. This war, if it be destined 
to take place, will be a struggle to the death. No war, fought 
out, can be concluded on the sea except when the defeated party is 
an island Power. The reason is obvious. An island may be 
starved by the application of sea-power alone into submission, 
while no injury sufficient to divert her from a serious purpose can 
possibly be inflicted on a continental Power by means of ships 
alone. Could Napoleon have been subdued, even with Dread- 
noughts, by shelling the shores of France? 

It is often weakly said that it would be impossible for us to 
strike successfully on land against a first-class continental State. 
The answer is that we have done it before with longer odds against 
us. It is becoming increasingly clear that we may have to do it 
again, or perish as @ nation. 

If we act in time we may have allies, as we have had allies 
before, or do without them. If we do not act, we may find our 
task at once essential and impossible. One thing is certain—the 
issue of the war which may be near can only be decided on the 
territory of the vanquished side. If war comes, it is there that 
peace will be signed. 

Every soldier, and every statesman who has given attention to 
the subject, knows this. But it has been mistakenly held by 
many that the country could best be coaxed towards the necessary 
measures of self-protection by concealing the momentous facts, 
and letting it be supposed that defence can be provided for without 
the means of offensive action—a supposition opposed alike to all 
experience, to common-sense, and to the first principles of 
theoretical strategy. If we are, indeed, reduced by the conditions 
of a democratic system to the necessity of deceiving the electors, 
then democracy has already failed, and we shall have to accept the 
consequences of failure. But one resource, hitherto untried, 
remains to the politicians—to test the efficacy of the truth. 

Of the many disheartening manifestations of ignorance which 
a British soldier is forced to endure, none is more painful or more 
common than that which takes the form of an appeal to our 
achievements in the South African crisis as evidence that we 


could rise in a moment to any emergency. The condition of 
Q2 
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mind implied reveals not only a grotesque sense of proportion, 
but radical misconception as to the condition in which a great 
part of our South African army took the field. 

Although I was singularly fortunate throughout the South 
African war in being associated only with efficient troops, I could, 
from my own experience, fill a volume with examples of ineffi- 
ciency due only to lack of preparation. It is notorious that at one 
stage the supply of small-arm ammunition came almost within a 
cartridge of running out. Our reserve of cavalry swords at the 
outbreak of war was, I think, either forty or eighty—I forget 
which, and it does not greatly matter. Most of the rifles supplied 
to the improvised troops during the first few months of the war 
were incorrectly sighted : I was warned that the very first issue 
made to me had this monstrous defect. Even after the war had 
been in progress for a year and a half I had hundreds of men 
fighting for months under my command in the clothes in which 
they had enlisted in England, because there were no uniforms 
available. This was of course a breach of international law, only 
rendered possible because we had accorded to the Boers—greatly 
to their advantage—immunity from the penalty of death which 
strictly attaches to such acts. As to the varieties of inefficiency 
which, through no fault of their own, prevailed among the per- 
sonnel of the army, a few examples will suffice. 'The phenomenon 
of irregular regiments, composed of capable individuals, taking 
such firm root on their camping grounds as to be incapable of 
leaving them for hours, and even days, wascommon. I recall one 
striking instance, of which I was a witness. The unit concerned 
was in everything except experience of military routine as perfect 
as could be wished. But when ordered to strike camp, march four 
miles to a railway station, and entrain for the front, the operation 
was found to be beyond its capabilities. The start should have 
taken place about midday, but night fell while the men were still 
wrestling vainly with wagons and equipment. The order to move 
was then necessarily suspended for twenty-four hours. But on 
the second day, though I believe the work, which should not 
have occupied an hour, was continued all through the night, the 
same thing happened. There was no want of will. Both officers 
and men were literally in tears, but helpless. I am not sure that 
the third day’s labour was not also fruitless. But it was either 
on the third or the fourth day after that originally fixed that the 
feat, was accomplished. 

I saw a mounted squadron of ‘ trained volunteers ’ put together 
and sent to the front within a week. The commander was an 
officer of experience, but the men’s training had been confined to 
the use of guns of position. The ‘starting’ difficulty was over- 
come in this case, and the squadron marched to the station on 
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foot, for the sufficient reason that it could not ride. The com- 
mander gave me the figures at the time, and, as far as I can 
remember them, only twelve of his men had ever fired a rifle and 
only eight had been on horseback. I learned afterwards that the 
squadron accomplished its railway journey in safety, but within an 
hour of its completion was captured whole, except that the com- 
mander escaped, by the Boers, while leading its horses to water. 

Even Regular units were sometimes in no better plight. A 
company of mounted infantry arrived at Capetown in these con- 
ditions. It had been improvised from an infantry battalion in 
England. Men who could ride, or said they could ride, had in 
the first instance been prudently given preference in composing 
it, and had for some reason been sent to what was supposed to be 
the port of embarkation without their horses, an equal number 
of men of the battalion being despatched to another place to bring 
the horses to the ship. But a mistake had been made about the 
embarking place, which the War Office, ever resourceful, corrected 
by decreeing that the men with the horses—men practically 
selected because they could not ride—should embark and compose 
the mounted company. On arrival in Africa this company was 
burried to the front. The necessary saddlery had come to hand 
packed in boxes and not even ‘assembled.’ As only the officer 
in command knew the secret of putting it together, very few 
saddles were in working shape when the order to entrain was 
given. I well remember watching the march to the railway 
station. Like that of the squadron, it was, of course, executed 
on foot with led horses, one horse carrying two bundles of stirrup- 
leathers, another a couple of dozen saddle-trees, and so on. It is 
only fair to say that this corps had the good fortune to escape the 
early disaster it invited, and, being Irish and adaptable, soon 
became efficient and rendered excellent service. 

As the war went on, organic deficiency grew rarer, while the 
individual inefficiency in the later drafts became more marked. 
In the last months of the war an incident characteristic of this 
phase was related tome. Three British Yeomen, I was told, were 
posted as a ‘Cossack post’ on the summit of a smooth-sided 
grassy hill—the strongest of positions. They had the further 
advantage of an old wall of loose stones to give them shelter. 
Thus fortified, they made bold to open fire on a single Boer who 
was seen riding across the plain below them. The details will 
suggest themselves when I say that the Boer succeeded in closing 
with the over-confident trio, took them all prisoners, but allowed 
them to rejoin their column, dismounted and disarmed, but scathe- 
less, he taking with him their horses, rifles, and ammunition. 

It appears to me not merely absurd, but criminal, to allow 
war to overtake us while such object-lessons as these are possible. 
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It is a very moderate estimate to say that four-fifths of the lives 
lost in South Africa were lost through culpable neglect of prepara- 
tions which are at all times necessary. We may smile at such 
incidents as I have related, but we cannot smile at the loss of life, 
the suffering in the field, and the tears at home, which are their 
inevitable concomitants in little wars, or at the national ruin 
which must be the consequence if such things happen when 
we are confronted with a great one. 

None are more averse from war than those who know it. My 
object in saying what I wish there was no need to say 
is to offer my contribution to the cause of peace. Peace, I am 
convinced, can only be secured in one of two ways, the choice of 
which is still open to us. We may by adequate preparation make 
defeat in war impossible, or, by continuing on our present course, 
we may glide blindly under a foreign yoke without a blow for 
freedom. The second form of peace will be assured on the day 
when a foreign fleet, suddenly reinforced perhaps by alliances or 
by the purchasable navies of certain States, definitely deprives us 
of supremacy in the Atlantic. The certainty of peace with honour 
can never be attained by sea-power only, or by measures purely 
“defensive ’ in the unscientific sense in which Englishmen com- 
monly apply that most misleading epithet. 


H. PILKINGTON (Patrick Perterras). 





THE PRESS LAW IN INDIA 


On the 21st of December last another was added to the list of 
cruel murders of Europeans in India. ‘Mr. Jackson, the Sessions 
Judge of Nasik, was shot dead in the Vijayanama Theatre there, 
at a farewell party given in his honour by the Indian community. 
He was one of the best Sanskrit pundits in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and also a distinguished Marathi scholar. He took a deep 
interest in his work, and was a genuine lover of the Indian 
peoples. The party at which he was assassinated was itself an 
indication of the popularity which his sympathetic nature and 
kindly manner had won for him. The murderer, a young 
Brahmin, is believed to have been directly moved to his crime 
by the part taken in the discharge of his duty by Mr. Jackson in a 
recent political case. After committing the crime he attempted 
suicide, but was seized by an Indian Deputy-Collector, and dis- 
armed by the Indian bystanders. Public meetings have since 
been held to condemn the murder ; and the community has thus, 
as far as possible, in word and deed, marked its abhorrence of the 
crime. The fact remains that the crime has been committed by 
a young Indian of high caste, and of some education. It is one 
of a series of such crimes to which Indian youths have been in- 
cited, and which have been publicly commended, by a small 
section of the community in speech and in writing. Several of 
those who have recently committed such crimes have mentioned 
the writings of a section of the Press as having induced them to 
do so ; and it is said that a similar statement has been made by the 
criminal in this case. The natural consequence is that there is 
a renewed demand for vigorous repression in general, and for more 
effective control over the Press in particular. 

Another case has occurred more recently which demands most 
serious consideration. A Muhammadan Inspector of Police was 
murdered in the High Court of Calcutta on Monday, the 24th of 
January. Only telegraphic accounts of this crime have been as 
yet received. The murdered officer is well known. He had 
rendered splendid service in bringing to light an abomi- 
nable conspiracy. His services had been commended by the 
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Courts and acknowledged by the Government. His murderer 
was a young man, who succeeded in shooting him dead, after 
several attempts had previously been made on his life, and who 
was only arrested through the determined courage of a mounted 
policeman, who faced the risk of several bombs to secure that 
arrest. It is intolerable that loyal and devoted service to the 
Crown and to the best interests of the people should lead to such 
consequences. No alteration of the Press Law will deal at once 
adequately and promptly with such crimes. The improvement 
of the Press Law will tend to prevent the spread of this terrible 
evil, which strikes at the very root of sound administration in 
India. But it will not remove the evil which already exists. That 
seems to demand special measures of repression. There has for 
some time been a strong feeling in Bengal that more stringent 
and effective administration of the Arms Act is demanded by the 
anarchy which has been proved to exist. That feeling is shared 
by law-abiding men in all parts of India. The wretched and 
‘ hypnotised ’ youths who are the tools of more crafty and powerful 
conspirators, who work in secret and escape the consequences of 
their criminal acts, must be deprived of the means of committing 
the crimes which the whole community regards with horror. It 
would be lamentable to charge to the Indian peoples the crimes 
committed by the few. But the criminals in question must be 
marked down and repressed at all costs, if the country is to be 
saved from consequences that no lover of India can regard with 
indifference. The restrictions on the manufacture and possession 
of arms and explosives are manifestly inadequate. More than one 
Local Government have pointed this out. The Government of 
India have taken some action in this matter ; but experience seems 
to show all too clearly that more drastic measures are required in 
this respect. It is impossible, however, to discuss this matter 
fully in the present article. Our attention must of necessity be 
confined for the moment to the Press Law; for the consideration 
of that subject is as much as can be undertaken within the scope 
of a single article. 

It would be absurd to suppose that Press legislation alone 
would enable young men to escape from the evil influences to 
which they are exposed. Indian opinion is becoming much 
stronger on this point. There was an excellent article published 
by the late editor of the Indian Nation not long before his 
death. He was a Bengali gentleman, highly esteemed among his 
own fellow-countrymen, of sound education, robust character, and 
self-sacrificing patriotism. In this article he pointed out that the 
Press in India is not an indigenous institution, and that it has 
developed peculiarities of its own in that country. A portion of 
the Press is conducted by men of ability and character, who aim 
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at maintaining the best traditions of the English Press. But 
there is another portion of the Press, written in English or in a 
vernacular, which seems ‘only to hope to keep itself going by 
things sensational.’ The most sensational of all things in writing 
is piquant abuse. Therefore, the stock-in-trade of some journal- 
ists comes to be abuse either of the Government or of individuals. 
They are ‘ worthless, characterless men, unable to turn an honest 
penny,’ who think that a newspaper is the only resource at once 
for a livelihood and a status, and they do not hesitate to indulge 
freely in falsehoods and to devote themselves to abuse. ‘It is 
these wretched pests of society that are,’ he added, ‘ responsible 
for the present state of public feeling. They pose as authorities 
with the ill-educated.’ It is useless to hope that the law can 
eradicate a curse of this kind. There must be improvement in 
the tone of society itself. 

There are now many among the best Indians who urge 
that for the young a system of education must be provided 
which will supply sound moral training. The conviction of 
the great majority of such thoughtful Indians, both Hindus 
and Mussulmans, is that this can only be secured along with 
religious instruction, and many of them are earnest in their call 
on Government to devise a scheme of education which, while 
maintaining the principle of religious neutrality, will provide 
religious training; they further urge the necessity for exer- 
cising due supervision over young men during the period of school 
and college education. In respect of these matters it 
must not be forgotten that in India the Government is expected 
to take the lead in good work affecting the public interest. 
Government should take an active part in preparing and com- 
mending suitable schemes, and in securing the financial and 
other co-operation of the people. It is also essential that the 
conscience of the people themselves should be awakened, and 
that they should more widely realise their responsibility for crush- 
ing sedition and anarchy and so ridding their country of an intoler- 
able evil. Some progress has been made in this respect of late ; but 
it is deplorable to think that one of the most abominable of the 
political crimes committed in Calcutta remains undetected, though 
committed in the public street, and that the miscreant who threw 
the bomb at the Viceroy at Ahmedabad is still at large, though 
his violence in throwing it attracted attention in the Viceregal 
procession. The people require to be roused to a sense of the 
duty which parents owe to their children, and all men owe to the 
State. 

While it would be absurd to suppose that any reform in the 
Press laws would alone secure the suppression of the sedition and 
anarchy which are disturbing the peace, endangering the good 
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government, and retarding the development and progress of 
India, there can be no doubt that it is of first importance to see 
that the law is as effective as may be in preventing the dissemina- 
tion of evil teaching and the incitement to crime among the 
people. There is no one at all who doubts that the present de- 
plorable state of things in India is mainly due to the writings of 
@ considerable section of the Press, that to these writings must 
be largely attributed the preparedness of the soil for the reception 
of the seed of sedition and anarchy, and also the sowing of that 
seed in particular cases. It may be well briefly to consider what 
is the state of the law in regard to the dissemination of sedition in 
India. In 1870, on account of the Wahabi troubles, a section 
(124a) dealing with sedition was added to the Indian Penal Code. 
It was the same in intention, but not the same in form, as the 
present section of the Code. Curiously enough, although there 
was a considerable amount of sedition during the next quarter of 
a century, only one prosecution was instituted. This was due to 
two main causes—namely: Firstly, reluctance to prosecute 
arising from the publicity which a Press prosecution gives to the 
offence, and from the notoriety, too often mistaken for fame, 
which it gives to the offender. Secondly, the existence of a doubt 
whether, under the terms of that section, a prosecution would 
probably be successful. The single prosecution that occurred 
failed because the jury was not unanimous. In 1898 the Law of 
Sedition was revised under orders of the Secretary of State, who 
thought that this section was somewhat intricate and perplexing, 
and might be elucidated by better drafting. The section now 
runs as follows : 


124a. Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or by 
visible representation, or otherwise, brings or attempts to bring into hatred 
or contempt, or excites or attempts to excite disaffection towards, Her 
Majesty or the Government established by law in British India, shall be 
punished with transportation for life or any shorter term, to which fine may 
be added, or with imprisonment which may extend to three years, to which 
fine may be added, or with fine. 

Explanation 1.—The expression ‘ disaffection’ includes disloyalty and 
all feelings of enmity. 

Ezplanation 2.—Comments expressing disapprobation of the measures 
of the Government with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, 
without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt, or disaffection, 
do not constitute an offence under this section. 

Ezplanation 3.—Comments expressing disapprobation of the administra- 
tive or other action of the Government without exciting or attempting to 
excite hatred, contempt, or disaffection, do not constitute an offence under 
this section. 


The provisions of this section, as interpreted by Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, then Chief Justice of Bombay, in 1899, in the prosecu- 
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tion of the Gurakhi newspaper, seem to be quite adequate for 
dealing with the offender when he can be distinctly indicated. 
The only difficulty perhaps arises in determining whether there 
has been an attempt to excite disaffection towards Government 
or bring it into hatred or contempt. The instruction of the jury 
by the learned Chief Justice in this case was quite clear. The 
true meaning of the words has to be considered, their covert 
meaning, the innuendo that they convey, and their probable and 
natural effect. If the law were always reasonably interpreted 
in this way, the provisions of this section seem adequate. It 
cannot, however, be said that this is always the case. Very con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in getting the Law 
Officers of the Crown and the Judges to take a reasonable view 
of the probable and natural effect of words uttered or written 
under certain circumstances, of which their remoteness from the 
scene, and their want of direct responsibility for the maintenance 
of the public peace, make these officials sometimes a little in- 
capable of judging. They often forget also what the Chief Justice 
emphasised in this case—namely, that a man must be taken as 
intending that which is the natural result of his act under the 
circumstances, and in the particular case, in which this act took 
place. 

Another change was made in the law at the same time— 
namely, the enacting of Section 153a of the Indian Penal Code, 
which runs thus : 


153 a. Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or by 
visible representations, or otherwise, promotes, or attempts to promote, 
feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, shall be punished with imprisonment, which may extend to two 
years, or with fine, or with both. 

Ezplanation.—It does not amount to an offence within the meaning of 
this section to point out, without malicious intention and with an honest 
view to their removal, matters which are producing, or have a tendency to 
produce, feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 


This provision of the law is aimed at the pernicious practice 
of a certain section of the Press of doing all they can by abuse 
of particular classes to incite impressionable persons to hatred 
and violence. In addition to this, Section 505 was also passed, 
dealing with statements conducing to public mischief. It is 
quite sufficient to quote this without’: comment. It runs as 
follows : 

505. Whoever makes, publishes, or circulates any statement, rumour, or 
report— ; 

(a) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, any officer, soldier, 
or sailor in the army or navy of Her Majesty, or in the Royal Indian Marine, 
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or in the Imperial Service Troops, to mutiny or otherwise disregard or fail 
in his duty as such ; or 

(b) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, fear or alarm to the 
public, or to any section of the public, whereby any person may be induced 
to commit any offence against the State or against the public tranquillity ; or 

(c) with intent to incite, or which is likely to incite, any class or com- 
munity or persons to commit any offence against any other class or 
community ; 
shall be punished with imprisonment which may extend to two years, or 
with fine, or with both. 

Exception.—It does not amount to an offence, within the meaning of 
this section, when the person making, publishing, or circulating any such 
statement, rumour, or report has reasonable grounds for believing that such 
statement, rumour, or report is true, and makes, publishes, or circulates it 
without any such intent as aforesaid. 


All these provisions of the law were passed in 1898. They 
constitute the law regarding sedition and mischievous writing. 
They were due to the experience of prosecutions conducted 
during the previous year against certain papers in the 
Bombay Presidency, in connection with the opposition to the 
measures taken for protection from plague which was fomented 
by the native papers, and culminated in June 1897 in the 
murders of Mr. Rand and Mr. Ayerst. As has been said, the 
Secretary of State himself intervened with proposals to make the 
law more clear and more effective ; and the results, in respect at 
least of the definition of offences, seem to be quite satisfactory. 
The Bombay Government, however, in August 1899, proposed 
an amendment of the law with a view to render the control of 
the Government over the Press more complete. The idea was 
to render it necessary to have a licence to keep a press or issue a 
paper, to reserve power to Government in certain ‘cases to refuse 
the licence, to have the licences renewable from time to time 
under certain conditions, and to take substantial security from the 
intending proprietor of the newspaper. This was proposed as an 
amendment of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
and is the earliest indication of the difficulty which has arisen in 
fixing responsibility on the proper persons in regard to Press 
offences. 

Before dealing with this Act of 1867, it seems desirable to 
refer for a moment to the Act introduced and passed by Lord 
Lytton’s Government in 1878, and known as The Vernacular 
Press Act (an Act for the better control of publications in Oriental 
languages). This was a very drastic Act, founded on the Irish 
Act of 1870, but omitting the important provision which rendered 
the Executive Government responsible to the Courts of Law. 
The Act was held to be necessary owing to the constant complaints 
of the seditiousness of a section of the Press, and owing to the 
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trouble and unrest which that occasioned. It was a defective Act 
in one very serious respect—namely, that it applied only to the 
vernacular Press. This seemed, on the face of it, partial and not 
very just legislation ; but the explanation was that the object was 
mainly to save the ignorant, uneducated and excitable portion of 
the community from the poison of sedition. As a fact, it is 
probably due to this Act that there have arisen a number of news- 
papers written in English, eagerly sought after by young students 
of the English language, and accepted as the production of men 
of some education and thought, which are more mischievous than 
anything that went before. The law in question was repealed 
by Lord Ripon’s Government in 1881 without any important im- 
provement of the Press ; and there can be no doubt, from a com- 
parison of articles recently issued with those of Lord Lytton’s 
time, that the tone of one section of the Press is now worse than 
it was then. 

As has been already said, the law as contained in the provisions 
of the Penal Code seems adequate to deal with the offence, if respon- 
sibility for the offence can be fixed, and if these provisions are 
reasonably interpreted. The fixing of responsibility is the princi- 
pal difficulty. This is a matter of great moment. The Government 
of Bengal had, during recent years, a very full and by no means 
satisfactory experience of the difficulty which may be met with in 
this respect. There were a considerable number of prosecutions 
resorted to in connection with newspapers which were inciting to 
sedition and class hatred. These prosecutions might at first sight 
be regarded as successful. They invariably ended in convictions ; 
no sensational speeches were delivered in the courts; and the 
cases attracted little or no interest. It was felt, however, at the 
time, that it would be a very great mistake for these reasons only 
to regard these prosecutions as successful. They did not reach 
the persons responsible for the publication of seditious and mis- 
chievous articles. The reason for this was a manifest defect in 
the law. Proprietors, printers, and editors of newspapers are 
not registered under the law as it at present stands ; and they were 
therefore able to evade responsibility. The first prosecution was 
successful. In the next case, which the Government took up 
against the Bande Mataram paper, Arabinda Ghose, whose name 
had been mentioned as editor in the paper itself, and who was 
generally accepted as editor, denied that he occupied that position, 
and left a so-called printer, who was nothing but an uneducated 
coolie, to bear the brunt of the prosecution. Witnesses from 
among the Press establishment came forward to give evidence 
that there was no editor, and that contributors merely laid down 
their articles on the table and left them to be taken up and printed. 
The magistrate before whom the case was prosecuted, stated, in 
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his judgment delivered on the 23rd of September 1907, that he 
felt compelled to regard the evidence that Arabinda Ghose was the 
editor as inconclusive. The magistrate’s analysis of the evidence 
showed that there could be little moral doubt of the truth of the 
public impression, but that the prosecution, ‘ contending against 
a policy of silence and suppression,’ failed to establish this beyond 
all doubt to his satisfaction. He thought that there was undoubtedly 
a deliberate intention to prevent the fixing of responsibility for 
articles contained in the paper on any member of the staff. The 
editor was able to evade the responsibility in this manner because 
he was not registered ; and the magistrate drew attention to this 
defect in the law. Two judges of the High Court, at the hearing 
of the printer’s appeal, remarked : 


It is unfortunate that the person or persons really responsible for these 
seditious utterances remain undetected, but our duty is to apply the law. 
. . . It is evident that if the law cannot reach the more guilty persons, it 
should be, and we have little doubt it will be, amended. 


This defect of the law was at once brought to the notice of the 
Government of India. But that Government was, not unnatu- 
rally, and quite reasonably, averse from Press legislation until the 
defect of the law had been clearly established by experience. Ex- 
perience rapidly made this clear. Meanwhile the crimes of 
violence which occurred in Bengal led to the passing of the News- 
paper (Incitements to Offences) Act, 1908, which provided a more 
effective machinery for dealing with newspapers containing any 
incitements to murder, or to any offence under the Explosive Sub- 
stances Act, or to any act of violence. The magistrate was given 
power to declare the press printing such incitements to be for- 
feited to His Majesty, and to seize such press, subject to an appeal 
to the High Court within fifteen days. This undoubtedly enabled 
the Executive to deal with newspapers guilty of these incitements 
to murder and violence ; but it did not remove the defect which 
experience had shown to exist in the Press law. In his speech 
at the passing of the Newspaper Act, in June 1908, Lord Minto 
indicated the intention of the Government at greater leisure to 
take up this amendment of the law. His Excellency observed 
that the legislation then being carried through was exceptional, 
as framed to meet a dangerous emergency. He added that the 
Newspaper Bill in no way took the place of a general Press Act, 
and in no way tied the hands of the Government as to the future 
introduction of such an Act. In the opinion of’His Excellency, 
‘a further general control of the Press in India is imperatively 
necessary.’ 

The Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, provides that 
every book or paper printed within British India shall have 
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printed on it the name of the printer and publisher, and that no 
printed periodical work shall be published without a declaration 
being signed by the printer or publisher, or printer and publisher, 
of the periodical, accepting his responsibility for such printing and 
publishing ; and penalties are provided for failing to comply with 
the law, and for making false declarations in complying with it. 
The principal defects of the law have now been made manifest 
by experience. The worst of all is that under Section 5. Any 
person may appear and declare himself printer and publisher 
of a newspaper. . He may be merely a compositor, or not even 
that, and may have no interest whatever in the press which is 
used to print the paper. He gets a high salary for the kind of 
man he is, so as to compensate him for any risks that he may run. 
In 1907, in the case of the notorious Yugantar newspaper, the 
seriously mischievous consequences of this were exemplified. It 
would surely be perfectly reasonable to enact that the person who 
subscribes to the declaration as printer of a newspaper under 
Section 5 shall be the actual printer of the paper, and actually in 
possession of the press at which it is printed, and shall have made 
a declaration under Section 4 in respect of his possession of that 
press ; and that the magistrate should be empowered, where he 
sees fit, to inquire into the facts alleged. 

In the next place, the law is defective in that the declaration 
required by the Act need only be made by the printer and pub- 
lisher. It ought also to be required from the proprietor, manager, 
and editor of every newspaper, so that the really responsible 
persons may be known, and that such a conspiracy to evade the 
law as took place in the Bande Mataram case should be im- 
possible. It should be also provided that the magistrate may, if 
he sees fit, inquire into the truth of the statements made, and 
refuse registration if they are shown to be untrue, besides enforc- 
ing the penalties for making false statements which the law 
provides. The name of the editor, as well as that of the printer, 
should also appear on every book, newspaper, and paper. The 
object of such a provision would be to secure publicity of declara- 
tions involving responsibility. If bogus editors, proprietors, or 
managers were put forward, the falsehood would have to be told 
in presence of the public as well as of the court. 

Another defect in the existing law is that it contains no pro- 
vision for stopping the issue of a seditious newspaper after con- 
viction; and, except in the case of incitement to murder or 
violence, the amendment of the law in 1908 above referred to 
does not meet this difficulty. There were several scandalous cases 
in Calcutta of one prosecution after another against the same 
newspaper for sedition, being followed by the appearance of that 
very newspaper, under a different printer, with more bitter, 
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truculent, and seditious articles than ever. The mischief which 
such an experience works in India cannot be over-estimated. It 
brings not only the Executive Government, but also the admini- 
stration of the law, into contempt. It would surely be reasonable 
to legislate that the Local Government should be empowered to 
cancel by notification the declaration made under the Press 
Registration Act by any person convicted under Section 124a, 
Section 153a, or Section 505 of the Indian Penal Code; and, 
unless good cause to the contrary be given, to prevent him from 
acting again in the same capacity on any newspaper or (if he be 
the printer) to prevent the same paper from being again printed 
at his press. By this provision it would be possible, on a con- 
viction for sedition by a Criminal Court, to suppress a paper, pro- 
vided that the Local Government was satisfied of its deliberate 
wickedness or incorrigibility. The order of suppression might 
issue immediately on the judicial decision; but it would be 
subject to be set aside if the Executive Government, as re- 
sponsible for the public peace, thought that this might be done 
without danger. 

These are the lines on which it seems desirable that the Press 
law should be amended. These measures were freely discussed 
in private conferences in Bengal with Europeans and Indians of 
all classes except the most extreme. They received practically 
universal support, some men who have always been regarded as 
‘ Congress-men ’ speaking of them as ‘the least that could be 
asked for under present circumstances.’ It would be possible, in 
accordance with the principles of sound government in the 
interests of the people, and with the public sentiment of the 
Indian community generally, to go much further. The Execu- 
tive Government must be held responsible for taking the neces- 
sary measures to prevent ignorant people from being incited to 
that which must tend to convert wise and gracious government into 
a series of acts of repression involving bloodshed, loss of property, 
and serious injury to innocent and irresponsible persons, not to 
speak of the possibility of the temporary subversion of government 
altogether in certain tracts. We must not indeed misinterpret the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. Its object was 
simply to secure that anyone publishing a book or a newspaper 
should be compelled to register it, so that the Government and 
the public might be able to recognise where the responsibility 
lay for statements which it might contain. The idea underlying 
the Act, in the mind of the Legislature, was undoubtedly that 
anyone may claim registration. It is not, however, the idea 
which the Indian public generally suppose to underlie the Act. 
The peoples of India look to the Government to discharge its 
responsibility for the preservation of the public peace and the 
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good of the Empire ; and during all the forty years that this Act 
has been in force, the majority of those who know of its existence 
have believed that the Government is responsible for the papers 
and books which have been registered. This is a point not to be 
lost sight of. Scores of sensible Indians have, during recent 
times, expressed their inability to understand why Government 
registers absolutely irresponsible and mischievous persons, and 
so authorises them to disseminate their injurious teaching. 
The fact is out of accord with ordinary sentiment and thought 
in India. If registration were refused except on proof of the 
existence of satisfactory safeguards against mischief, public senti- 
ment in India would generally approve. 

It does not, however, seem to be necessary to go so far as this. 
It is necessary only to fix the responsibility on the right persons, to 
provide for the cancellation of registration in case of conviction 
unless that cancellation can be safely dispensed with, and to 
apply firmly the existing provisions of the penal law as reasonably 
interpreted. The substantive law against seditious writings and 
cognate offences seems to be satisfactory ; and the principal defect 
which experience has shown is that responsibility cannot at 
present be fixed. This is all that experience has up to the present 
time shown to be necessary in regard to the law. It is most un- 
desirable to make the law more strict than is necessary ; for it is 
very desirable in India to have the means of ventilating griev- 
ances, exposing abuses, and giving expression to the opinion even 
of a small section of the community. But it is, on the other 
hand, as experience has now fully shown, absolutely essential to 
restrain the licentious section of the Press from the dissemina- 
tion of such literature as has poisoned the minds of considerable 
sections of the people, and led, in exceptional cases no doubt, to 
crimes of violence which tend to separate the officers of Govern- 
ment from the people, and to introduce race animosities which 
cannot fail to be most disastrous to the best interests of India. 
There seems no reason now why the law should not be set right 
in regard to the defect which recent experience has thus made 
manifest. If this were done, and if the provisions of the Penal 
Code and the preventive measures contained in Section 108 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure were firmly and consistently en- 
forced, there seems little doubt that all that law can do would be 
done. If not, it would be time enough, after such altogether 
reasonable measures had failed, to look out for more drastic 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY POSITION AND 
THE IRISH PARTY 


THE Parliamentary position is full of interest, full of uncertainty, 
and full of danger. In the new House of Commons the majority 
of the Liberal-Radical-Socialist-Irish coalition will be so narrow 
that the Government will be dependent on the good will of the Irish 
for its very existence. The Irish Nationalists, having Parliament 
in their power, will be able to exercise a decisive influence upon 
the Government. They will rule the nation and the Empire. 
Therefore the question ‘How will the Nationalists use their 
power? ’ is of vital interest to all Englishmen. 

Radical politicians have been anticipating for some consider- 
able time the possibility of seeing their party dominated by 
the Irish Nationalists, and they have striven to conciliate them in 
good time by promising them Home Rule in some form or other. 
Mr. Asquith stated at the Albert Hall on the 10th of December 
1909, according to the Times : ‘ The solution of the Irish problem 
can be found only in one way—(cries of ‘‘ Home Rule’’ and 
cheers)—by a policy which, while explicitly safeguarding the 
supreme and indefeasible authority of the Imperial Parliament, will 
set up in Ireland a system of full self-government— (loud cheers)— 
in regard to purely Irish affairs.’ In parenthesis, it should be re- 
marked that Mr: Gladstone told the House of Commons on the 
8th of April 1886 that ‘it passed the wit of man to draw a prac- 
tical distinction between Imperial and non-Imperial affairs,’ and 
this may also pass the wit of his successors. 

As some of the most influential Radical politicians—and among 
them Mr. Asquith himself—have pledged themselves in advance 
to some form of Home Rule, many Unionists have somewhat 
rashly assumed that the Government will immediately bring 
forward a Home Rule Bill; that the House of Lords will throw it 
out ; that a Home Rule election will follow in six months or so ; and 
that it will have the usual fatal result to the Radical party. As 
a rule, it is the unexpected which happens in politics. The Radicals 
will scarcely embark upon a course which would be very pleasant 
to the Unionists and place them in power. They will probably 
follow a different policy, and two possibilities must be considered. 
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Hither the Radicals contemplate seriously introducing Home 
Rule or they only mean to fool their Irish allies in the usual way. 
They will scarcely be in a hurry to introduce Home Rule. That 
policy has proved too unprofitable tu them in the past. It has 
broken up the old Liberal party, and it may have the same effect 
upon the Radical-Socialist coalition. Political coalitions, experi- 
ence tells us, go easily to pieces. Therefore it seems probable 
that the Government will try to avoid introducing Home Rule. 
In the improbable event that the Government seriously con- 
templates introducing Home Rule, it must first abolish the veto 
of the House of Lords, for, in the words of Mr. Redmond, ‘ with 
the veto of the House of Lords will disappear the last obstacle to 
Home Rule.’ Abolition of the veto of the House of Lords is not 
a very popular policy. It does not lend itself to a popular ‘cry.’ 
Standing by itself, that policy will scarcely obtain the support of 
the majority of the people. Therefore the Government must 
strive to obscure the issue as it did in the Tariff Reform versus 
Free Trade controversy. It must arouse the passions of the 
masses. The abolition of the House of Lords must be coupled 
with some more popular item which will supply the necessary 
enthusiasm and driving force. Before proposing the abolition 
of the Lords’ veto the House of Lords must be put flagrantly in 
the wrong in the eyes of the masses, and the most likely step to 
achieve that end is, perhaps, a Bill introducing a far-reaching 
reform of the franchise. The rejection or amendment of such a 
measure lends itself exceedingly well to passionate misrepresen- 
tations by the Socialist street orators, who are the most active 
and the most valuable allies of the Radical party, and with their 
aid it may be possible to raise the masses against the Upper House. 
From the countless speeches of Messrs. Lloyd George, Winston 
Churchill, and Ure, it appears likely that such a step is contem- 
plated by the Government, or at least by its most active members. 
These three men have by their inflammatory speeches appealed 
during many months to the passions of the mob. At Limehouse 
and elsewhere they have striven to arouse the passions of the 
propertyless, though these have no votes, and by preaching the 
class war they have driven many wealthy Liberals out of the party 
and estranged the Liberal middle class. It is difficult to believe 
that these men have driven out many valuable voters by appealing 
for the support of non-voters without a purpose. At the present 
moment there are 7,705,717 electors on the lists, while the male 
adult population is approximately 10,000,000. Conceivably Mr. 
Lloyd George and his followers hope to create a new revolutionary 
Radical-Socialist party of their own by enfranchising these 
2,300,000 voteless men and rising to power with their help. If 


they should succeed in securing simultaneously the enfranchise- 
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ment of the propertyless and the payment of members, the 
triumvirate could dispense with the monetary assistance and with 
the votes of the small group of wealthy old Liberals and their 
followers who now finance the Radical party, and also with the 
leaders of old middle-class Liberalism, such as Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey, and the dwindling group of their supporters, 
who watch Mr. Lloyd George’s activity with dismay. 

If the Radical politicians do not intend giving Ireland Home 
Rule, they will still act as above indicated. They will bring 
forward some popular item, such as a comprehensive Reform Bill, 
which is artfully devised to be amended or rejected by the Lords. 
They will not accept any amendment. Instead, they will dissolve 
on the joint questions of the Lords’ veto and the enfranchisement 
of the voteless people, and if they should succeed in obtaining 
with this double cry a large majority they can afford to laugh at 
their Irish dupes. Only as long as they are weak will the Radicals 
dance to the tune of the Irishman’s pipe. The Irish may possess 
the most solemn pledges of Home Rule, but political undertakings 
cannot be enforced in a court of law. Hence the Irish leaders 
can, if they are betrayed, console themselves only by writing 
letters to the Times and Freeman’s Journal complaining that they 
have been tricked. 

The instinctive desire of the Nationalists for Home Rule is a 
perfectly natural one. However, it seems questionable whether 
they are wise in continuing to pursue Home Rule as a practical 
policy. The policy of a nation should be based not on sentiment, 
but on expediency and on sound common sense. It should not 
pursue visionary ideals, but should endeavour to procure solid 
advantages for the people. A wise and patriotic statesman will 
try to achieve only the possible. He will look rather to the 
present and to the future than to the past. His action will be 
guided not by historic resentment, but by practical sense. 

Treland has two grievances—a political and an economic one. 
Her people remember the tragic past of their country, and they 
are embittered against the Saxon invaders. They also remember 
that Ireland had great and flourishing manufacturing industries, 
and that England destroyed them, first by prohibitions, and then 
by Free Trade. Looking backwards, the Irish see in England 
the cause of their misery, and many Irishmen wish to cut the 
connexion with this country, to drive out the ‘ English garrison,’ 
and to re-create their industries under the shelter of a tariff which 
excludes British manufactures. They desire to make Ireland 
independent on political and economic grounds. 

I shall show that Home Rule is at present impossible both on 
political and economic grounds, and that the Irish politicians 
must alter their policy if they wish to obtain if. 
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As regards the political aspect of Home Rule, many Irishmen 
argue that they are in common justice entitled to as much self- 
government as is possessed by our dominions oversea, and that 
they do not require the protection of the British Army and Navy 
because no foreign Power covets their poor island, which would 
prove an unprofitable acquisition. At first sight these arguments 
seem plausible. However, closer investigation shows that both 
the Colonial analogy and the strategic argument are wrong. Our 
Colonies are far away, and their strategical importance, as far as 
the British Isles are concerned, is almost nil. If a hostile expe- 
dition should seize the Cape or the St. Lawrence River, Great 
Britain herself would not be in danger. Ireland, on the other 
hand, occupies a commanding strategical position, the defence of 
which is of vital importance to this country. England would 
never have proceeded to conquer Ireland but for the fact that 
Ireland’s strategical position is of vital importance to this country. 

As soon as we begin to study our political relations with 
Ireland we find that political and strategical considerations are 
inseparably interwoven. During our great war with the French 
Republic and Napoleon it was the constant aim of France to 
attack us on the flank, and to conquer England by way of Ireland. 
That danger was so great that it caused Pitt to work with the 
greatest energy for the unification of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Union is based on military necessity. It was formed for the 
defence of Great Britain and of her Colonies, for these islands 
are the Empire’s citadel and naval base. This was expressly 
stated in the Act of Union of 1800. 

The Irish coast is studded with a large number of excellent 
harbours, which might become the haunts of hostile cruisers, 
torpedo boats, and submarines in case of war. Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Cardiff, Bristol, Glasgow, and their industrial hinterland, 
the chief seats of our trade and industries, lie within easy striking 
distance of the Irish coast. An invasion of Great Britain could 
more easily be effected from Ireland than from Belgium and 
Holland. As, furthermore, about nine-tenths of our food and 
raw material reach Great Britain from the west, an attack upon 
Great Britain in the Irish Sea would be more dangerous, and a 
defeat more deadly, than one in the North Sea, especially as the 
Irish ports are ideally situated for cutting our trade routes and 
starving Great Britain into surrender. For all these reasons the 
integrity of Ireland is more important to Great Britain than is 
the integrity of Belgium and Holland, and the command of the 
St. George’s Channel is for military and for commercial-strate- 
gical reasons as important to Great Britain as the safety of the 
mouth of the Thames is to London. Hence a political separation 
of the two countries which does not guarantee the efficient defence 
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of Ireland is out of the question. The first condition of the separa- 
tion of the countries would be this, that Ireland must be able to 
satisfy Great Britain that she can defend her territory against all 
comers. 

Ireland’s defence must be undertaken either by herself or by 
another Power. Ireland is too poor to maintain the necessary 
forts and dockyards and a sufficient garrison on land, and to 
provide at the same time a sufficiently strong naval force to protect 
her harbours and coasts against a surprise attack. Besides, 
Ireland is so much divided against herself by religious and by 
political factions that there is not a sufficient security against 
treachery in case of war. It follows that Ireland would have to 
rely for her defence either upon Great Britain or some other 
Power. If she did the former, the British garrison would return, 
and her independence would be at an end. If she did the latter, 
it would mean war, for no foreign Power would undertake the 
protection of Ireland unless it meant to make use of her command- 
ing position for attacking Great Britain. Consequently, Great 
Britain could never allow Ireland to become the Protectorate 
and appendage of a foreign State. 

Apart from military considerations, political independence is 
at present impossible for Ireland for other reasons. The Nation- 
alist South of Ireland is agricultural and poor, whilst the Unionist 
North is industrial and rich. Belfast does not wish to be forced 
to finance an Irish State, and to be impoverished by a Govern- 
ment at Dublin. Besides, Ulstermen very logically contend that 
if Ireland is entitled to Home Rule because, unlike Great Britain, 
she is Roman Catholic and Celtic, Ulster is equally entitled to 
Home Rule within her own borders because, unlike Ireland, she 
is Protestant and Anglo-Saxon. Home Rule would make Ulster 
an Irish Ireland. Ulster is determined not to form part of a 
Home Rule Ireland, and to fight if necessary. Consequently the 
granting of political independence to Ireland would lead to war 
between Ulster and the South. Ulster would have to be subdued 
by force of arms either by Great Britain or by Ireland, and the 
Irish Nationalists can scarcely imagine that Great Britain will 
be found ready to subdue Ulster by force of arms. Ireland would 
have to fight her own battles. The Irish Nationalists number 
about 3,000,000, the Loyalists number about 1,300,000. How- 
ever, notwithstanding their superiority in number, the National- 
ists might not be victorious. Modern war is fought largely with 
money and machines, and Ulster has both in abundance. An 
improvised Ulster fleet might blockade the Irish harbours, whilst 
Ulster would be able to draw her supplies from outside. Unless 
Great Britain stepped in, made peace between the combatants, 
and re-created the old status, the history of the American civil war 
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might be re-enacted in all its details, though on a smaller scale ; 
and in Ireland also the industrial North might prove victorious 
over the agricultural South, to the great surprise of the latter. 

Home Rule is at present impossible, not only on political- 
strategical grounds, but still more on economic grounds. Home 
Rule in Ireland presupposes Free Trade in Great Britain, for 
Ireland’s very existence depends on her ability to sell her produce 
in the British market. An independent Ireland can safely 
exclude British manufactures as long as Great Britain cannot 
retaliate. As soon, however, as Great Britain has a tariff 
the exclusion of British manufactures is impossible. 

The Unionist party is pledged to Tariff Reform. Tariff Reform 
had no place in the official Unionist programme under which the 
election of 1906 was fought, but it has had the foremost place in 
the Unionist programme of 1910. Its adoption has increased 
the Unionist vote in a most remarkable manner. Compared with 
the last General Election the votes given to the Unionists have 
increased by nearly 25 per cent. Practically one-half of the votes 
given by the British electorate have been reeorded for Tariff 
Reform. The Tariff Reform party is at present by far the 
strongest single party in Parliament. Tariff Reform has taken 
a firm hold upon the people. Radicals have frankly acknowledged 
that they would have lost the General Election had it been fought 
on Tariff Reform alone. Therefore they took pains to confuse the 
electors by dragging in numerous side issues. The fact that the 
electorate has given about 3,000,000 votes for Tariff Reform shows 
that it is immensely popular, and foreshadows its early triumph. 
It may possibly be staved off by various artifices for a little while, 
but it is bound to come at an early date. It may be introduced 
by the Liberals themselves. The Irish must reckon with the fact 
that Free Trade is dead and that Great Britain will soon be sur- 
rounded with a Customs wall. 

Bread is more important than glory. It may be glorious to 
make Ireland economically independent and to re-establish the 
ancient Irish manufacturing industries by excluding the British 
manufactures, but it is not practicable. - Ireland is far more 
dependent for her subsistence on her foreign trade than is Great 
Britain herself. This may be seen from the following figures, 
which are taken from the Report on the Export and Import Trade 
of Ireland for 1908 (Cd. 4869) : 





Imports per head of Popu- Exports per head of Popu- 
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These figures show that Ireland’s exports per head of popula- 
tion are 50 per cent. larger than are those of Great Britain. 
However, as the Irish people are much poorer than the English 
people the relative difference is very much greater, and if we 
allow for this difference in wealth we may say that the individual 
Irishman is at least twice as dependent for his living on foreign 
trade as is the individual Englishman. 

The bulk of the commodities which Ireland exports goes to 
Great Britain. The Report on the Export and Import Trade of 
Ireland for 1908 states : ‘ It is estimated that not more than one- 
fifth of Ireland’s exports goes to célonial and foreign countries, 
the other four-fifths remaining in Great Britain.’ Whilst Ireland 
sends four-fifths of all her exports to Great Britain our exports 
to Ireland are but a fraction of our huge total. Whilst 
Treland is absolutely dependent on the British market for her 
existence we can easily do without the Irish market. Mutual 
exclusion would scarcely hurt Great Britain but ruin Ireland. 

If we now study the British-Irish trade in detail, we find that 
Treland buys from Great Britain chiefly manufactures and coal, 
and pays for them chiefly with agricultural produce raised by 
her peasants. Now, although Ireland can, by means of a tariff, 
exclude our manufactures, she cannot compel us to sell to her our 
coal and to buy her agricultural products. Why should we buy 
from a commercially hostile Ireland beef, butter, bacon, and eggs 
which we can buy from our Colonies and from various foreign 
countries? According to the official statistics (Cd. 4869), 
Treland’s exports in 1908 were as follow : 


Live stock . 8 Wits gh 14,987,605 
Dead meat, bacon, eee, men 4 : ‘ . 8,517,013 
Eggs, poultry, butter . ; : } . 7,937,379 
Fruit and vegetables. ‘ . . : ; 484,989 
Grain, flour, &c. . ; , 4 3 , ; 711,259 
Feeding stuffs , r ‘ , 4 : , 481,833 
Fish : : t ; : , é 440,461 
Tobacco and elt 4 . ‘ : . 1,276,840 
Spirits, beer, mineral waters, &e. ; . j . 4,524,019 
Various provisions . ; F , 961,929 
Stone, wood, hides, and ile raw nisheuiels ‘ . 4,064,187 

Total food and raw meee i . 89,837,514 
Yarns and textiles > ; . 18,560,289 
Ships and euebineey : . ; ; j . 8,751,940 
Other manufactured goods. ; ‘ : . 1,719,557 


Grandtotal. . . . .  . £58,369,300 
The foregoing table shows that exactly two-thirds of Ireland’s 


exports consist of food and raw produce which are raised in the 
Nationalist Centre and South, and these are sent practically 
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exclusively to Great Britain. The remaining one-third, consist- 
ing of manufactures, is produced chiefly in Ulster, especially in 
Belfast, and a large part of these manufactures is sold abroad. 
Hence a British-Irish Customs war would hurt Loyalist Ulster 
little, but would ruin the rural industries of Nationalist Ireland. 

Ireland would scarcely be able to emulate our Colonies and sell 
her agricultural produce abroad. Australian wool, Canadian 
wheat and timber, &c., are universally required, and are produced 
in huge quantities. Consequently, our Colonies are able to cater 
for the markets of the world. The character of Ireland’s trade 
is different. She is England’s farm, and she sends us every day 
meat, eggs, butter, poultry, &c., in small parcels. Her purely 
local retail business cannot be converted into an international 
wholesale business. Besides, Ireland enjoys at present a special, 
though a disguised, protection in the British market. By far the 
largest of Ireland’s exports is that of live cattle. Owing to Irish 
political pressure the importation of Canadian and Argentine 
live cattle into Great Britain has been prohibited on ‘ sanitary 
grounds’ notwithstanding the protests of the Argentine and 
Canada. The cancellation of that political prohibition would 
destroy Ireland’s greatest industry. 

Whilst, therefore, political Home Rule is, at least at present, 
impossible on political-strategical grounds, economic Home Rule 
will, with the advent of Tariff Reform, be impossible for all time. 
Economic Home Rule is dead. ‘Tariff Reform will prove the 
cement which will bind together not only the Empire but also 
the United Kingdom. Ireland will value the privilege of a large, 
open, yet protected, home market, and she will as little wish for 
a ruinous economic independence as does Ohio or Bavaria. 

Lastly, industrial Ireland suffers not so much from lack of 
native coal as from lack of capital, and she suffers from lack of 
capital largely because investors have not sufficient confidence in 
the stability of the country. The Home Rule agitation has 
frightened capital, and has inflicted great sufferings on the Irish 
people. At present England is Ireland’s banker, and if English 
private capitalists do not care to put their money into Irish enter- 
prises she can always obtain British State funds at the cheapest 
rate for undertakings of national importance and utility. But 
how will Ireland raise the hundreds of millions of pounds which 
she requires for the extension of railways and canals, the improve- 
ment of harbours, &c., when she has cut the connexion? As long 
as she is part of Great Britain Ireland’s public credit is as good 
as England’s. As soon as she is independent her credit will be 
no better than that of Servia. Capitalists would refuse financial 
accommodation except at the most usurious terms. Ireland’s 
economic decay would become irretrievable. 
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Ireland may obtain not merely Home Rule but the fullest 
measure of political independence in a not very distant future, 
However, to the Irish people, happiness is more important than 
is Home Rule. Therefore, before considering the possibility of 
Ireland’s complete political enfranchisement, let us investigate 
the cause of the unhappiness of the Irish people. Such an in- 
vestigation will show that their present sufferings are principally 
due to the callous indifference and to the cold, calculating cruelty 
of that party which, during half a century, has shamelessly ex- 
ploited Ireland, aided by Irish politicians, whom it has duped and 
whose support it has bought with empty promises of Home Rule. 
It will show that the Liberal party has devastated, ruined, and 
desolated Ireland, and has driven millions of her best citizens 
into death, starvation, and exile. 

The Liberal party is a party which is guided not by an 
aristocracy of birth but by an aristocracy of wealth, and which 
never ceases to boast of its virtue, its righteousness, its pure 
motives, and its lofty ideals. In reality the Liberal party is a 
party which has elevated political hypocrisy and cant to a fine art, 
and which pursues, and has always pursued, a policy which is 
directed partly by the sordid selfishness of its influential moneyed 
supporters and partly by the obstinate ignorance of bookish and 
conceited doctrinaires, who supply the much-needed cloak of 
scientific justification for the policy of sordid Mammonism 
embraced by their leaders. The Liberal party came into power 
with the passing of the great Reform Bill of 1832, and soon after 
that date it let loose its doctrinaires upon Ireland. 

A very powerful Royal Commission on the Poor Laws had 
investigated the economic conditions of Great Britain and Ireland 
between 1833 and 1836. The Irish Royal Commissioners, men 
of the highest standing and authority in their country, had recom- 
mended the improvement of agriculture by the reclamation of 
waste lands, the draining of bogs, the provision of labourers’ 
cottages and allotments, the bringing of agricultural instruction 
to the doors of the peasant, the improvement of land tenure, &c., 
reforms which only now are being introduced. On receipt of this 
report Lord John Russell, the Liberal Home Secretary, sent Sir 
George Nicholls to Ireland on an independent tour of investiga- 
tion. Sir George stayed in Ireland only six weeks, and he sent 
in his report on the 15th of November 1836. He found in Ireland 
a system of small peasants. He had never been to Ireland 
before, and was quite unacquainted with Irish affairs. Never- 
theless, he came immediately to the conclusion—a conclusion 
which may be found in the text-books of all the Free-trade 
economists—that peasant proprietorship was ‘ uneconomical.’ 
Adopting their views, Sir George recommended, on the strength 
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of his six weeks’ tour, with the cocksureness of the doctrinaire, 
that the Irish land system should be changed 


from the system of small holdings, allotments, and sub-divisions of land 
which now prevails in Ireland to the better practice of day labour for wages 
and to that dependence on the daily labour for support which is the present 
condition of the English peasantry. 


With heartless cruelty he proposed to drive the Irish peasants 
from their land for the benefit of the landlords, and to erect work- 
houses for them so that they need not starve in the streets. 

Sir George’s opinion was supported by another distinguished 
Liberal politician and doctrinaire, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
who recommended in his book Local Disturbances in Ireland, 
which also was published in 1836, ‘ to change the Irish peasant 
from a cottier living upon land to a labourer living upon wages,’ 
and to enable the landlords to consolidate their estates by clearing 
off the peasants and preparing workhouses for the shelter of 
the evicted tenants. Furthermore, in August 1836, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis handed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
confidential criticism on the Report of the Irish Royal Commis- 
sioners on the Poor Laws. In that document he stated, under 
the heading ‘Poor LAw WANTED IN IRELAND IN ORDER TO 
DETACH THE PEASANT FROM THE SOIL’ : 


The main purpose of a Poor Law for Ireland is, by offering to the poor man 
a sure prospect of a maintenance in case of absolute need, to loosen his hold 
upon the land and thus to relieve the landlord from the incubus which now 
presses upon him. In the present condition of Ireland I can conceive no 
other means except a strongly guarded Poor Law of restoring to the land- 
lords the power of doing what they will with their own. 


Unfcriunately, the recommendations of a couple of learned 
English doctrinaires, whose intellectual equipment consisted 
mainly of the platitudes of the Free-trade economists learned by 
rote, and who were unacquainted with Ireland, were preferred to 
the weighty and unanimous recommendations of the greatest Irish 
experts, who had investigated Ireland’s social and agricultural 
conditions during three whole years. With criminal levity 
Ireland was handed over by the Liberals to the_ political 
economists, and these have ruled her ever since—to her ruin. A 
Poor Law for Ireland was drawn up in accordance with the 
recommendations of Sir George Nicholls and Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis; and although the leading Irishmen both inside and 
outside the House of Commons protested against this iniquitous 
measure, and although eighty-six petitions against it were pre- 
sented to Parliament, it was passed. The Irish Poor Law has 
been one of the greatest curses of Ireland, and ever since its 
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introduction the Liberal party has pursued the policy of ‘ detach- 
ing the Irish peasant from the soil.’ It has tried every method 
to settle the Irish land question except that of making the Irish 
peasant the owner of his land. That great reform has been 
initiated by the Conservative-Unionist party, and the Liberal 
party has done its best to prevent it. In 1909 the Liberal party 
prevented the extension of the great Wyndham-Balfour Land 
Purchase Act of 1903 under the pretext that the necessary funds 
could not be found. I have been informed that there was no 
difficulty about the funds ; that the funds were offered on reason- 
able terms by an eminent financier ; and that Mr. Lloyd George 
refused the offer not for financial but for political reasons. The 
policy of ‘detaching the peasant from the soil’ has apparently 
not been abandoned by the Liberal party, which, as I have shown 
in this Review for December 1909, aims at making ‘ the com- 
munity ’ the universal landlord. 

In the ’thirties of last century the belief in ‘ the iron law of 
wages’ prevailed among British economists. They taught that 
the wages of labour invariably tend towards the irreducible 
minimum of existence ; that the amount paid in wages is deter- 
mined by the price of food. 

The agitation against the Corn Laws was begun in 1838 by 
Manchester cotton manufacturers, who believed in the iron law 
of wages and who hoped to be able to keep wages low by reducing, 
with the price of corn, the minimum cost of existence of their 
workers. Although the Manchester manufacturers, led by 
Cobden, spent enormous amounts of money on an agitation for 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, they made little progress; and 
they were already despairing to achieve their aim, and contem- 
plated dissolving the Anti-Corn Law League, when the terrible 
Irish potato famine occurred. At first they had demanded the 
abolition of the Corn Laws for the good of the poor of England. 
Now they demanded the free importation of corn to save millions 
of Irishmen from death by starvation. By spending money like 
water, by corrupting the Press, and by intimidating their 
opponents they succeeded. Hitherto Ireland had been Great 
Britain’s principal purveyor of corn. Her peasants had received 
a substantial protection for their corn under the tariff. Its 
abolition compelled them to compete with the boundless plains of 
Russia and the United States. Many Conservative politicians 
in the House of Commons, and the majority of members of the 
House of Lords, foresaw and foretold that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, though it might benefit the manufacturers of England, 
would inevitably and speedily bring about the ruin of purely agri- 
cultural Ireland and would mean to her starvation. Mr. Lefroy 
stated, on the 10th of February 1846, in the House of Commons: 
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What would naturally be the consequence of the abolition of the Corn 
Laws? If the exports of Ireland of corn, which were very great, were to be 
diminished, must not the agriculturists of Ireland’ turn those lands which 
now give employment to the people into pasture lands which would not 
afford the same extent of employment? And suppose that those lands should 
be turned into grass, and the people deprived of employment, would not 
Ireland become, under such terrible circumstances, a land of trouble, sorrow, 
and destitution beyond all that was ever heard or conceived ? 


Lord George Bentinck said, on the 5th of May : 


There are 558,000 holders of farms in Ireland not exceeding 15 acres 
each who have no capital but their own industry and their own honesty : 
558,000 farmers, employing 3,500,000 human souls, are to be sacrificed. 
When we find 3,500,000 human creatures, we must take care that we adopt 
no measure by which they will be reduced to beggary and wretchedness. But 
it seems that the principles of political economy go so far as to say that these 
3,500,000 human beings are not properly occupied. We are now called upon 
to abrogate the Corn Laws ; to cast off Ireland, and practically to preclude 
her from entering our markets. We are called upon to deprive her of the 
partiality and favour she has hitherto been enjoying in our provision trade. 
And what matters it, if you virtually deprive her of the power of competing 
in our market, whether it is by direct prohibition or by a ruinous rivalry she 
is excluded ? 2 


The Lords assented, against their conviction, owing to the 
passions raised by Cobden and other demagogues, but they regis- 
tered in their Journal a solemn protest against the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, in which they stated that they objected 


Because the effect of the repeal of the Corn Laws will be especially injurious 
to Ireland by lowering the value of her principal exports, and by still further 
reducing the demand for labour, the want of which is among the principal 
evils of her social condition. 


The repeal of the Corn Laws did not benefit Ireland in the 
slightest. In proof of this I would quote the following from the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. ‘T. 
Lough, M.P., was examined before that Commission with the 
following result : 

Q. At the time of the crisis the repeal of the Corn Laws did not cheapen 
bread in Ireland ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. And at the same time destroy the Irish market for corn ? 

A. That is my point. .. . I do not think that it is easy to realise how 
much hardship has been produced since 1846 by the silent conversion of the 
country from a grain-producing to a cattle-growing country. By cattle each 
acre of land can only produce 2I. or 3J. ina year. With any grain crops, even 
at low prices, the produce will be six or seven times as much... . Little 
advantage came to the starving Irish, for prices rose in 1847, and did not fall 
materially till 1850 and 1851, and they rose again during the Crimean War. 
The disastrous effect on Ireland arose gradually, but grew permanent and 
terrible in the destruction of her great market for grain through the opening 
of the ports for foreign wheat and meal. 
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Sir E. W. Hamilton’s examination elicited the following : 


Q. Do you know that before 1845 Ireland was a great grower of cereals? 


A. I believe so. 
Q. And that the export of wheat was one of her mainstays ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. But the export of wheat ceased, and the repeal of the Corn Laws, 


depriving Ireland of advantages ip the markets of Great Britain, led her to 
discontinue the growing of cereals, and caused an economic revolution ; and 
that was the chief cause that led to the change from the growing of grain to 
the raising of cattle, was it not? 


A. I presume so. 
Q. And in that way led to the clearance of the better land for grazing and 


the confining of the people to those barren tracts, that congestion of the 
population which has become the greatest of Irish economic difficulties ? 
A. I take that to be one of the consequences, no doubt. 


The depopulation of rural Ireland and the terrible plight of the 
people in the congested districts in the west of the country are 
evidently two of the ‘ blessings’ of Free Trade. 

Up to 1846 Ireland was not only self-supporting as regards 
corn, but sold grain and flour in huge and constantly increasing 
quantities to Great Britain, as the following figures show : 


IRELAND’s Exports or Grain, Meat, AND Frovur Tro Great Britain. 


Quarters \ Quarters 
1805 . . . 806994 | 188 . .  . 9,679,488 
wa... ee ae. eee 
1825 - : . 2,203,962 | 


Under the régime of Free Trade Ireland’s acreage under oats 
and barley has shrunk to one-half, and her acreage under wheat 
to one-twentieth. Ireland has suffered less from the potato rot 
of 1845 and the famine following it than from the Free-trade rot 
of 1846. The former lasted two years; the latter has lasted 
sixty-four years, and will continue until Free Trade is abandoned. 

Immediately after the repeal of the Corn Laws the acreage 
of Ireland under corn crops shrank as follows :- 





Acres Acres Acres 
1847 a es 743,871 | 2,200,870 | 283,587 
1851 , ; F 504,248 2,189,775 | 282,617 
| 1861 ee ee 401,243 1,999,160 198,955 
| 1871 eretras bade 244,451 1,636,136 220,979 
| 1881 ‘ ‘ ot 153,794 1,393,312 210,093 
| 1891 mt eatin 80,870 | 1,215,396 | 177,966 
| 1901 ‘ : a 42,934 1,099,335 161,684 
FRR Re ete 43,606 1,035,735 163,100 


| Wheat Oats Barley 
| 
| 











As the Irish peasants subsisted chiefly by their corn crops, 
their destruction meant starvation to them. Thousands died of 
hunger, and millions were driven like cattle across the ocean in 
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overcrowded ships, in which they died like flies. Immediately 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws an enormous exodus began from 
Ireland. Its extent may be seen from the following figures : 


| Emigration f | Irish im tion 
——— | into the United 
220,000 | 111,984 
181,000 | 122,833 
219,000 | 175,819 


214,000 178,329 | 
254,000 236,214 
225,000 160,149 | 
329,987 163,476 | 
150,209 105,931 | 
— i 


I 











Free-trade historians and economists have attributed the Irish 
exodus to the potato famine. That explanation is wrong. The 
potato famine was at its worst in 1845-46. The corn duties became 
purely nominal only in 1849. The fact that the emigration from 
Ireland was far greater in the years after 1849 than before 1849 
—it reached its maximum in 1853—proves clearly that the Irish 
exodus was rather due to Free Trade than to the potato rot. 
During the eight years 1847-54 1,800,000 people left Ireland. 
Since then 3,700,000 have followed. Since 1846 the population 
of Great Britain has more than doubled, whilst that of Ireland 
has shrunk from about 8,500,000 in 1845 to less than 4,400,000 
at the present moment. Free Trade has driven 5,500,000 Irish 
people out of their country. By Free Trade Ireland alone has 
lost a larger number of people in sixty-four years than Great 
Britain has lost in all her wars since the time of Julius Cesar. 
The Irish chapter is the most tragic chapter in the sordid and 
hideous history of Free Trade. 

Free Trade had to be paid for. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
led to a great decrease in the British national revenue, and new 
sources of revenue had to be found. An income tax and increased 
taxes on tobacco, spirits, &c., were introduced. The abolition of 
the Corn Laws had benefited the British manufacturers but 
ruined the Irish peasants. Under these circumstances one might 
have thought that the Liberal politicians would have lightened to 
the utmost Ireland’s burden of taxation. Far from it. At the time 
of the potato famine the British Government had advanced to 
Ireland 10,000,000/. for the relief of the poor, and had arranged 
that that loan should be repaid with annuities. Complaints arose. 
A Committee of the House of Lords was appointed to examine this 
transaction in 1852, and, after an exhaustive inquiry, it reported 
that more than one-half of that sum had been squandered to the 
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positive harm of the Irish people, and that, under the circum. 
stances, a remission of at least one-half of that sum was required, 
At that time Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
What was the result of the above recommendation? In the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Financial Relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland of 1896 we read : 


This Report was issued shortly before the introduction of the Budget of 
1853, in his speech on which Mr. Gladstone, disregarding the recommenda- 
tions of the Lords’ Committee, justified the imposition of the income tax 
upon Ireland as a set-off against the annuities, and, as the income tax which 
he proposed to establish was to last only for seven years, endeavoured to show 
that Ireland would be a gainer by the transaction, inasmuch as the annuities 
would have lasted for forty years. As there had been collected in Ireland 
(up to 1896) under this tax more than five times the capital value of the 
annuities, it can scarcely be said that the annuities were ever remitted. 


In other words, Ireland has, through Mr. Gladstone’s skill, 
paid England, up to 1896 alone, five times the amount lent to 
her to save her from famine, and ten times the amount with 
which, according to the Lords’ Committee, she could honestly be 
debited. Free Trade was largely paid for by the very country 
which had been ruined by Free Trade. Free-trade finance has 
turned Ireland’s affliction into a gigantic cash profit to the 
wealthy lender. A usurer would be proud of such an achievement. 

Article 7 of the Act of Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland provided that the two countries should contribute to the 
common exchequer according to their relative taxable capacity— 
that is, in a proportion similar to that of their national wealth and 
income—and that the proportions to be paid by each country 
should from time to time be readjusted in accordance with the 
change in their relative wealth. That provision has flagrantly 
and deliberately been violated by several Liberal Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Gladstone has the distinction of having 
enormously increased the taxation of Ireland at the very time 
when the Irish people were dying of starvation by the thousand, 
and when Free Trade was turning their country into a wilderness. 

In 1865, twelve years after this crime had been com- 
mitted, a Liberal Government appointed a Select Committee to 
inquire into Irish taxation, and it reported : ‘ England is the most 
lightly taxed and Ireland the most heavily taxed country in 
Europe.’ Yet the Liberal party did nothing to lighten the 
unjust burden which it had imposed. A beginning in adjusting 
Treland’s burden to Ireland’s means was made by Mr. Balfour, 
who has endowed the newly created County Councils with a large 
sum, if I remember rightly of 700,000]. per annum. That tardy 
act of justice should serve as a precedent to the Unionist party. 
The lightening of Ireland’s taxes ought to be an item in the 
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Unionist programme, and the taxes taken off should be utilised 
for the development and re-creation of Ireland in a way which I 
may, perhaps, be able to sketch in another article. 

How, chiefly through Mr. Gladstone’s action in 1853 which 
ereated a precedent, the taxation of Ireland was increased 
between 1858 and 1860 may be seen from the following figures : 












TAXATION PER HAD OF POPULATION 








Between 1840 and 1860 the wealth of the British people 
increased enormously. During the same period the wealth of the 
Irish people was destroyed by the destruction of their agriculture. 
Yet we find that whilst the total taxation per head of wealthy 
Great Britain was increased by only 2s. 7d., or by 5% per cent., 
between 1840 and 1860, that of impoverished Ireland was 
increased by 12s. 11d. per head, or by no less than 104 per cent., 
during the same time. The taxes on commodities are those 
which press on the poor. During the twenty years 1840-60 the 
taxes on commodities were lowered in Great Britain by 2s. 9d., 
whilst they were at the same time raised in Ireland by 9s. 6d., or 
by almost 100 per cent. per head. The Liberal party has first 
ruined the Irish people by destroying their agriculture, and then 
plundered them of what was left by doubling their taxes. 

With reference to Mr. Gladstone’s action the Royal Com- 
mission on Financial Relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland reported unanimously in 1896 : 


That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 1860 was 
not justified by the then existing circumstances. 

That, whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much 
smaller, and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth. 


























In other words, Ireland was paying in 1896 almost twice as 
much in taxes as she ought to have done. 

The disproportion between the taxes paid by Ireland and the 
taxes which she ought to pay in accordance with the Act of Union 
has increased gince 1896. Some members of the Royal Com- 
mission estimated the sum contributed by Ireland in ‘excess of 
her quota at 2,750,000/. a year, and others at 3,000,000/. and at 
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4,000,000/. a year. At present this amount must be considerably 
larger. 

The over-taxation of Ireland arises, in the first place, from the 
fact that the Irish people, though they are much poorer, have to 
pay all the taxes which the British people have to pay. In the 
second place, it is due to this—that the Englishman’s principal 
drink is beer, on which the tax is equal only to about 50 per cent. 
ad valorem, whilst the Irishman’s principal drink is whisky, on 
which the tax is equal to about 600 per cent. ad valorem. Ireland 
is clearly entitled to relief. Yet Mr. Lloyd George, following 
Mr. Gladstone’s precedent, raised by his Budget the duty on 
spirits so greatly that it will increase the taxes paid in excess by 
Ireland by 2,000,000/. a year. Besides, its provisions are ex- 
tremely hurtful to all agriculturists, and especially to barley 
growers. In 1909, when he had the power to do so,.Mr. Lloyd 
George treated Ireland’s protests with contempt. The Nation- 
alists voted against the second reading of the Budget; they 
abstained from voting on the third reading ; and they should vote 
against the Budget in the coming Session unless the spirit duty 
is taken off as far as Ireland is concerned, and Ireland’s taxation 
readjusted to her taxable capacity. 

Liberals have stated that the Irish whisky tax is offset by 
old-age pensions. The old-age pensions have rather relieved the 
American than the Irish taxpayer. Thousands of Irish emigrants 
who used to send remittances regularly to their old people at home 
have stopped doing so since the British Government has taken 
over their responsibility. 

The foregoing facts and figures prove clearly that the Liberal 
party has shamelessly exploited Ireland and ruined the people by 
their Poor Law, by Free Trade and over-taxation. Nevertheless, 
Liberal politicians, taking advantage of Irish credulity, were 
artful enough to secure for themselves the support of the Irish 
politicians by promising them Home Rule. They could safely do 
so. Home Rule is not the gift of politicians. It can only be the 
gift of the nation, and the nation instinctively, and wisely, refuses 
to give Home Rule to a disaffected and hostile Ireland. Yet the 
Irish politicians have been foolish enough to accept the promise 
of Home Rule as a sufficient reward for their services. What is 
Home Rule to Ireland? Home Rule will not bring back the 
5,500,000 Irish people whom Liberalism has expelled from 
Ireland. Home Rule will not re-create the agriculture which Free 
Trade has destroyed. Home Rule will not return the millions 
which Liberal politicians have wrung unjustly from the Irish 
peasants in the form of taxes. The dog-like attachment of the 
Irish politicians to the Liberal party, which has ruined their 
country for pelf, and their hostility to the Unionist party, which 
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has tried, first to save it from Free Trade, and then to heal the 
wounds which Liberalism has made, is one of the most striking 
instances of political shortsightedness and ingratitude. 

The Irish politicians have worked for Home Rule with the 
wrong party in the wrong way. If they seriously desire Home 
Rule for their country they can obtain it, but they can obtain it 
only if they part company with the party of destruction and are 
willing to co-operate with the Unionist party in a constructive 
policy. The measure of Ireland’s independence must be her 
good sense and her loyalty. 

Whilst economic Home Rule is clearly a chimera, political 
Home Rule, in a much wider sense of the te:m than is dreamed 
of by most Home Rulers, is perfectly possible, as soon as Ireland’s 
loyalty to Great Britain and the Empire is beyond all doubt. At 
the same time, the complete loyalty of Ireland can be expected 
only when Ireland is happy and prosperous. Ireland’s grievances, 
though apparently political, are in reality economic ones. The 
dissatisfaction of the Irish is due to their poverty and to their 
remembrance of the sufferings which Free Trade and Liberalism 
have inflicted. 

Consciously or unconsciously the Unionist party has pursued 
for decades a policy which will lead Ireland, vid prosperity, to 
Home Rule. Since 1881, and explicitly since 1883, it has been 
the policy of the Unionist party to convert the landless Irish 
tenants into peasant proprietors, with the assistance of large 
funds advanced at the lowest rate by the State. I have shown, 
in this Review for December 1909, how greatly the Unionist Land 
Settlement has increased the happiness and prosperity of Ireland. 
Having endowed the Irish peasant with land, a Unionist Govern- 
ment has given Ireland the fullest Home Rule in local affairs by 
the Local Government Act of 1898. 

The Conservative-Unionist party has done for Ireland a good 
deal, but it will do much more. When Tariff Reform has been 
introduced, and when the principle is firmly established that 
every important British industry is entitled to as much protection 
as it requires without damage to other industries, it will be 
possible to re-create rural Ireland. There is no reason why 
Ireland should not be given a special, and if necessary a high, 
protection of her own for her agriculture in accordance with the 
special circumstances of the country. Ireland may again 
become Great Britain’s granary and nourish 10,000,000 people. 

Whilst the Liberal party offers Ireland once more the barren 
and worthless promise of an impossible Home Rule which is not 
in its gift, the Unionist party offers Ireland peace, prosperity, 
and independence. Which offer will Ireland accept? I think 
her politicians will be wise if they reconsider their position. 


82 
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Irish politicians who work for Home Rule work, as I have 
shown, for the ruin of Ireland’s agriculture. The Irish farmers 
take a far greater interest in their farms than in politics. Home 
Rule leaves them cold. Therefore the Nationalist politicians 
have to collect in America the trifling sum which they require 
for running their party. The Irish peasants look with indiffer- 
ence at the largely artificial Home Rule agitation which is carried 
on by their nominal representatives, but they will oppose it with 
the utmost energy as soon as they discover that Home Rule may 
mean the loss of the British market for Irish agriculture. Some 
patriotic Irishmen, who place the prosperity of the people above 
party politics, have already begun to enlighten their countrymen 
that Home Rule is a dangerous delusion. If the Irish Nationalists 
persist in pursuing a policy which is hurtful to the Union, to the 
Empire, and to Ireland herself, that campaign of enlightenment 
will have to be supported from this side. The men who mean 
to preserve Union and Empire must, in case of need, take effective 
measures in Ireland herself to save her from her politicians. 

Before long a Unionist Government will be in power. The 
Irish politicians have sold Ireland to the Radical party. They 
have converted most of the Irish constituencies into Radical 
pocket boroughs. Ireland has one-tenth of the population of the 
United Kingdom, and one-tenth of the number of its electors. She 
is consequently entitled only to one-tenth, or 67, members of 
Parliament, but she has 103 ; whilst London, with a larger popula- 
tion than Ireland, has only 62 members. The Irish Nationalists 
will do well to change their policy, and to change it quickly. If 
they care for their country they will support the cause of Union 
and of Tariff Reform, which will mean the re-creation of Irish 
agriculture. If they persist in a policy which is as much opposed 
to the interests of Ireland as it is to those of the United Kingdom 
and the Empire—if they prefer to create confusion and ruin in 
their country when they can make it prosperous and independent 
—it will become necessary to curtail their power for mischief by 
reducing them to their proper number. A Redistribution Bill 
is long overdue. 

J. Evuis BARKER. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER AND THE CRY OF ‘DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT: 


THE very serious letter from the Bishop of Birmingham in the 
Times of the 16th of December is one of more than passing 
moment. It reflects the tendencies of a party in the Church that 
is bent on creating a disruption with the State. The Bishop of 
Birmingham’s principles are already well known. In his 
Bampton Lectures for 1897, and again in his Roman Catholic 
Claims, he has, under a thinly veiled disguise, described the 
English Church as one that is virtually in a false position. More 
recently still, when pleading the cause of Welsh Disestablishment, 
he informed the House of Lords that he was in favour of the uni- 
versal disestablishment of all churches. In the letter above re- 
ferred to he quietly maintains, without a show of authority or 
argument, that ‘the Church and the realm are now very easily 
distinguishable bodies ; and in the matter of marriage the law of 
the realm and the law of the Church have, under changed social 
conditions, ceased to coincide.’ If our social conditions have 
changed, they have changed in favour of such relaxations as the 
Bishop repudiates. And, as the late Lord Salisbury reminded 
us, Disestablishment would mean the ruin of an immense spiritual 
machinery which nothing could replace. From the day that the 
civil and ecclesiastical judges sat side by side in the English 
market-places to hear their respective causes until the present day, 
the manifold and complex system of Church and State has grown 
up harmonious and interdependent, on a principle of mutual check 
and balance—the spontaneous product of the English character. 
Tt has often been pointed out by ecclesiastical historians, as 
I hope myself shortly to point out, that the English Church 
and State system reflects the primitive ideal of apostolic times. 
TILL THE REIGN OF JUSTINIAN THE CHURCH HAD NO LAWS INDE- 
PENDENT OF THE STATE. Even after that time there was no canon 
law recognised till the twelfth century, when the papal decrees 
and false decretals were bound up with the Decretum of Gratian, 
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a monk of Italy. But even then the two codes of law, imperial 
and papal, civil and ecclesiastical, existed side by side, not in 
rivalry but as mutually complementary and interdependent 
systems.’ 

To attempt any dissolution of the partnership would, therefore, 
involve a grave historical error as well as a radical political experi- 
ment. It might introduce an essentially anti-Christian system. 
And to make the passing of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act an 
occasion for introducing such a portentous anomaly into this Chris- 
tian country would be worse than a merely unhistorical procedure. 
It would argue gross ignorance of the mind of Scripture and of the 
early Church upon this matrimonial relationship. Will you allow 
me to examine this subject a little at length? 

The sanctity of marriage is a subject of interest to us all. It 
is the root of family life. And family life is the root of empire. 
The old world of Noah was saved in a family. The Hebrew 
nation was chosen in the line of a family. The promise to our 
first parents lay in the family life of the future.? The long ascen- 
dency of ancient Egypt was due to the monogamic strictness of its 
family life.* Family life was the root of old Rome. When that 
failed the Roman Empire went to the Teutonic nations, with whom 
the purity of family life had passed into a proverb.‘ At present 
Germany is the predominant Power that threatens the balance of 
Europe. And it is in Germany that family life still retains some- 
thing of its primitive simplicity. 

The sanctity of family life is of special interest at the present 
moment. It has been invaded in America by the laxity of a social 
standard that has allowed during the last twenty-five years nearly 
one million cases of divorce in the United States alone. It has been 
invaded afresh by the Papacy, which proposes to annul after Easter 
all mixed marriages of Romans with Protestants and, in considera- 
tion of the usual money payment, has allowed the Duke of Aosta to 
marry his own niece. If we attentively consider the Bishop of 
Birmingham’s letter, we might be led to imagine that the sanctity 
of family life had by the judgment delivered in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts once more been invaded, and (more recently) upheld 
in the Court of Appeal—a judgment which allows marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister for the laity but not for the clergy. The 
clergy are still forbidden by the voice of the Church, that is of the 
Ordinary, to contract this union allowed by the State. They may 
bless in the name of the Trinity and with the sanction of the 
National Church a union which for themselves is inexpedient, 


1 Dixon, H. Ch. Eng., iii. 358-64. 

2 Gen. iii. 15; 1 Tim. ii. 13. 

3 Rawlinson, Anc. Egypt, i. 439, 534; ii. 324. 
4 Tacitus, Germania, cc. 18, 19. 
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indecent, or, in the coarse language of the Canon Laws, ‘ inces- 
tuous.’ In short, the State has repealed the Act of 25 Henry VIII. 
cap. 21; while the Church has left standing the Table of 
Kindred and Affinity largely based upon that statute, which brands 
all such unions as being within the forbidden degrees. Let us 
examine dispassionately ab ovo usque ad mala the entire issue 
which is now before the Church. 

What constitutes marriage it would be difficult exactly to 
define. This very fact alone is proof that marriage is a thing of so 
general institution that it accommodates itself to local and racial 
views of its import and its sanctity. It cannot, therefore, be 
dependent upon the Church’s sanction for validity. Adam was in 
one sense in the marriage state before the Fall. Even then, in 
his sinless state, we are told, it was not good for man to be alone. 
In the sixteenth century marriage was regarded by the compilers 
of our Articles and Homilies as no sacrament but as a state of life 
allowed in the Scriptures.* In the eighteenth century Black- 
stone defined marriage as essentially consisting in the mutual and 
free consent of both parties to the contract. During Cromwell’s 
rule and in the reign of William the Fourth civil registration alone 
was sufficient for its validity. Selden’s remark is well known: 
‘Marriage is nothing but a civil contract. It is true it is an 
ordinance of God. So is every other contract. God commands 
me to keep it when I have made it.’ Among the Jews under the 
Old Testament and under the New—as in the notable instance of 
St. Joseph and St. Mary ‘—no theocratic ordinance was even con- 
sidered necessary to ratify the mutual consent of the parties. 
With the Germans—so Tacitus tells us—the husband’s ‘ dower’ 
alone constituted the marriage rite; hoc maximum vinculum, 
haec arcana sacra, hos conjugales deos arbitrantur (Germ. 18). 

At first, from the necessity of the case, marriage was without 
any restrictions other than those which the law of nature in its 
moral consciousness determined as being immoral. That is to say, 
there were no restrictions imposed ab extra. Thus Cain’s 
marriage with his sister, which afterwards became the tradition 
of the Egyptian and Abyssinian kings, was a necessity which 
afterwards excited the horror even of the heathen.’ Especially 
was marriage with one’s stepmother regarded as criminal long 
before it was forbidden by the Mosaic Code.* 

In the patriarchal age custom seems to have been little less 
lax in allowing promiscuous marriages with foreigners and near 
relations. Abraham, the Friend of God, seems to have married 


5 Art. XXV.: Homilies, pp. 316, 446: ed. Oxon. 1840. 

6 St. Matthew i. 18 sq. 

7 Fuller, Ch. Hist. iii. 56. 

8 Gen. xlix. 4; Lev. xviii. 8; 1 Kings ii. 20-24; 1 Cor. vi. and Wetstein ad Joc, 


Cp, Gen. xix. 36 and 2 Sam. xiii. 
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his half-sister, Iscah.* Jacob espoused two sisters, the daughters 
of his uncle, in succession, and during the lifetime of the former. 
Judah took his brother’s wife and perpetuated the deed in his 
own son.’® Joseph married the daughter of the priest of On. 
Moses himself was the issue of! a union with a paternal aunt." 

The Levitical Code, however, at once introduced a strictness into 
all domestic relationships. Of these only two deserve our notice. 
Moses positively forbade (twice over) marriage with a brother’s 
wife."* But MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER HE POSITIVELY 
ALLOWED."* The reason of this difference lay in the nature of things, 
In the eye of the Jewish law man, not woman, is the real head and 
centre of family life. And the Christian Church adopted this stand- 
point.* To these two laws of Moses forbidding marriage with a 
brother’s wife and allowing marriage with a wife’s sister there were 
two exceptions. In the former case marriage with a brother's 
relict was commanded in order to prevent the lapse of property 
from that family. (This was called the Levirate Law.**) In the 
latter case—namely, marriage with a wife’s sister—it was required 
that the former partner should be deceased : 





*Sororem uxoris tuae in pellicatum illius non accipies . . . adhuc illa 
vivente’ (Vulg.): ‘Thou shalt not take a wife in addition to her sister 
during her lifetime to vex her. . .’ 


Various attempts have been made in the interest of a later Roman 
canon law to shake this interpretation of the law of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. But they have been singularly forced, 
and were refuted by Michaélis, who was the first to point. out the 
unsymmetrical character of this table.** It is to the eternal 
honour of Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian, that he has 
admitted this interpretation into his narrative of Henry the 
Eighth’s divorce case.*’ Notwithstanding the strictness of the 
Mosaic Code and the prevailing monogamy in Jewish life, the 
bigamy of Elkanah,** the polygamy of David and Solomon and 
others, seem to have excited little comment. And such was the 
mercy of the Old Testament law and the grace of the New Testa- 
ment covenant that in the line of the ancestors of the Messiah are 
found no women who had not in one form or another violated the 
positive enactments of the law of God or nature.’® 


® Gen. xx. 12 with xi. 29. 10 Gen. xxxviii. 8. 
11 Ex. vi. 20. 12 Lev. xviii. 16, xx. 21, 
13 Ch. xviii. 18. , 


14 Gen. iii. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 3-16; 1 Tim. ii. 12, 13; 1 Peter iii. 5-7. 
15 Deut. xxv. 5; compate the case. of the daughters of Zelopehad at 
Nos. xxxvi. 1-25; and the instance produced by the Sadducees, Matt. xxii, 24. 
16 Mos. R. ii. p. 206; Lange, Bibelwerk ad Lev. xviii. 
17 Hist. of Eng. iv. 587. App. Note G. 
18 1 Sam. i. 2. 
19 Matt. i. 3, 5, 6, 16, 18. 
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Hence it may be pertinent to inquire what was the origin of the 
matrimonial code which now obtains, and which lies at the basis 
of our Table of Kindred and Affinity. The inquiry is interesting. 
That Table has a treble origin. It is in part Christian, in part 
Jewish, in part Heathen. We have examined the Jewish; let us 
examine the Christian and Heathen documents. 

1. It is in part Christian. For the first four centuries the 
Church left it to the heathen State largely to determine the 
standard of sexual relationships.*® It was in this spirit Christ 
had tacitly sanctioned the Levirate Law, had upheld John the 
Baptist’s rebuke of Herod for marrying his brother’s wife, and had 
apparently. sanctioned the Jewish rule of remarriage after 
divorce.”* It was, however, natural that Christian men who had 
come to regard marriage as a civil ordinance made ‘ holy in the 
Lord ’ *? should wish to exalt it into a Christian ordinance.” 

By the third century the Fathers were entangled in the very 
heresy with which the Christian spirit was so long in conflict. 
GNosTicIsM sharply divided man into two worlds: MANICHEISM 
asserted the inherent evil of matter. MONTANISM exaggerated the 
spiritual perfection possible to the spiritual side of our nature. 
From this standpoint marriage was not the highest ordinance of 
God. It was an accommodation to the frailty of human nature. 
It was in need of atonement, of a purgatio ob peccatum hominis. 
That is to say, celibacy was the highest virtue, and marriage was 
permitted as an essentially ecclesiastically-appointed ordinance 
having some dim reference to Christ’s Passion as celebrated in the 
mysteries of the Eucharist. With Tertullian these views passed 
over into the Christian Church : 


‘ Deus jungit duos in unam carnem, aut junctos deprehendens in eadem 
[carne] conjunctionem signavit’ (de Monog. c. 20). 


Thus second marriages came to be regarded as unlawful, and 
most of the later developments of the Roman Church were antici- 


pated.** 

From Tertullian to St. Augustine was no far cry. That great 
prelate, profound in his discernment of the Scriptures and of human 
nature but weak in his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, was 


20 Rom, xiii. 1-7; 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14, 17; Sarpi, Hist. Counce. of Trent, Bk. 
VIIL. Sub anno 1563 : marg. tit. ‘ Censure of the Decrees’; Gibbon, ch. xliv. txt. 
opp. note 129; Milman, Hist. Lat. Chr. i. 336. 

21 Matt. xxii. 24; xiv. 3, 12; Henson, Christian Marriage, pp. 28, 35, 38. 

22 1 Cor. vii. 14, 39. 

23 Neander, Ch. Hist, i. 393, iv. 428; Tert. ad Uzor. Bk. II. ch. viii. ; Origen 
ad Lev. xviii.; Jerome contra Helvid.; Basil Magnus, Hp. ad Diodor.; Chrys. 
Hom. |xxi..ad Mt. xxii.; Ambrose, Bk. VIII. Ep. Ixvi. 

24 Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 217-8; and Antignosticus, or the Spirit of Tert. 
Introd. and p. 378; Bp. Kaye, Tert.’s Writ. p. 480 (Rivington); Council of 


Trent, Pref. and Cann. i. and vi. 
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misled—by the Hebrew metaphor of ‘ one flesh ’ and by the Itala 
(Latin) version of Eph. iv. 32, in which St. Paul’s word for 
‘mystery’ was translated by the vague Latin word sacramentum— 
to pronounce marriage to be of the nature of a sacrament.” St. 
Basil pronounced marriage with a deceased wife’s sister to be 
ex ipso void.”* 

Already the Christian notion of marriage and the innocent 
enjoyment of good things created for man’s use and comfort were 
being perverted by the Gnostic spirit against which St. Paul 
had forewarned the Church.’ 

2. The origin of the Medieval Code was in part Heathen. 
The ancient heathen nations were peculiarly lax in their 
regard for matrimonial affinities.** One nation alone remained 
stoically strict about its family life. And that nation lived to give 
laws to Europe. It was among the early Romans that marriage 
was regarded as essentially a religious rite (confarreatio). Later 
was added the civil rite (matrimonium consensu). Both these 
civil and religious rites were acknowledged by the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables. Both, however, passed away with the Punic 
wars. By the religious rite the wife was regarded as the equal 
of her husband. By the civil rite she came with all her family 
under the power of her lord (in arbitrium patrisfamiliae). This 
was the patriapotestas, which involved the power of life and death 
over every member of the family and was centred in the will of the 
head of the family, who was responsible to the State for rearing 
them in its defence.” Hence it was that in marrying into a Roman 
family one virtually married all the members of that family grouped 
as chattels under the paramount power of the head of the clan, 
who was always ready to sacrifice them to the will of the State. 
Hence it was that AFFINITY CAME TO BE CONSIDERED EQUIVALENT TO 
CONSANGUINITY, EXCEPT IN THE SINGLE INSTANCE OF COUSINS- 
GERMAN. It was from Rome, therefore, that the early Christian 
emperors, and later medieval jurists, drew their notions of the 
present strict matrimonial code.*° 

We have already seen that the notions of Christian marriage 
in the fourth century were in part founded upon the Jewish code 
as interpreted by a Christian spirit and accentuated by a purely 
heathen Roman environment. Let us examine the course of the 
progress of the history of the marriage law. 

It was natural that the Theodosian Code should represent this 


25 De Nupt. et Concup. Bk. I. ch. xvii. 
26 Ep. 197; Bingham, A. XVI. xi. 3. 
27 1 Tim. iv. 3-5; Col. ii. 16-23; Rom. vii, 3; 1 Cor. vii. 39 cp. 31. 
28 Bingham, A. XVI. xi. 3; Gibbon, ch. xliv. ; Wetstein ad 1 Cor. v. 1. 
29 Mommsen, Hist. F#. I. 60 n., 92, 93 n.; II. 408; Gibbon, c. xliv, txt. opp. 
nn. 104, 118. 
3° Milman, H. L. Chr. i. 346; Hallam, Mid. A. ii. 295, 
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triple standpoint. Yet among its enactments, which rightly in- 
cluded a prohibition of marriage with a deceased brother’s wife, 
I find no trace of any such prohibition as Bingham infers, which 
condemns union with a deceased wife’s sister. It was the 
younger Theodosius who, influenced by the false ascetic ecclesi- 
asticism of the age, established the two affinities on a footing 
strictly parallel : 


‘Tanquam INCESTUM commiserit habeatur qui post prioris conjugis 
[i.e. uxoris] amissionem sororem ejus in matrimonium proprium crediderit 
sortiendam. . . . Ex hoc contubernio nec filii legitimi habebuntur, nec . . . 
paternam ut sui suscipiant haereditatem.’ (Bk. III. tit. xii. De Incest. 
Nupt. ; legg. 2 with 4. Cp. Bingham, A. XVI. xi. 3.) 


The principle was novel, and it certainly was not Christian or 
Jewish but heathen and heretical, and crept into the Justinian Code 
as the result of an inaccurate interpretation of the Mosaic Law 
upon which had been engrafted the early Roman laws of the Twelve 
Tables. In the previous century the Council of Agde by its sixty- 
first canon and the Council of Epone in its thirtieth canon had both 
evidently overlooked the dangerous consequences attaching to this 
particular affinity. But by the following century the thirtieth 
canon of the Council of Auxerre had anathematised this union as 
‘incestuous.’ It was now (sixth century) that the nineteenth 
canon of the Apostolic Canons denied this right of marriage to the 
clergy.** 

We have traced the gradual hardening of the Christian code of 
matrimony to the Roman imperial spirit in the Church. By the 
twelfth century the papal system was fully formed. In 1141 was 
framed the Decretum of Gratian, an Italian monk, who, in the 
interest of the papacy and in imitation of the Justinian code, made 
a general collection of canons, papal epistles, and sentences of the 
fathers, among which were deftly included the famous forgeries 
called the Isidorean Decretals: The original work was enlarged 
in 1234 by the additions of later popes, who formed the whole 
into a regular system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, to which two 
later papal supplements contrived to swell the entire work into 
a permanent body of Canon law independent of and superior to 
State law. The two systems, civil and ecclesiastical, respectively 
named after Justinian and Gratian, were regarded in their work- 


31 These conciliar decrees are local, not universal, decisions. Further, 
the English Church is not committed to any standard of doctrine beyond the first 
three, or any standard of discipline beyond the first five, centuries (Bp. Gore, 
R. C. Claims, pp. 13, 15, 19, 55; Bp. Kaye, Misc. Wks. viii. 101, 119, 139, 160, 
167. Add Gibbon, c. xxviii. n. 86 [n. 93, ed. Bury]). Bp. Jewell’s famous appeal 
to the first six centuries was only a negative appeal against positive papal 
additions or accretions to the ereed—pace the present very learned Dean of 
Canterbury. 
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ing as mutually interpretative of each other and mutually supple- 
mentary to each other’s defects : 

‘ By means of her new jurisprudence,’ says the learned and dispassionate 
Hallam, ‘ Rome acquired in every country a powerful body of advocates 
who, though many of them were laymen, would with the usual bigotry of 
lawyers defend every pretension or abuse to which their received standard 
of authority gave sanction’ (Mid. A. II. 284-9; cp. Dixon, ib. iii. 353-8). 


Following in the wake of the early Roman law, the Church 
had already begun to assert that affinity was equivalent to con- 
sanguinity, that all marriages were annulled which were contracted 
within the seventh degree inclusive, that celibacy was the highest 
virtue, that marriage was a sacrament. It is true that Aquinas, 
the chief casuist of the Papal Church, gave five solid and incontro- 
vertible reasons why MARRIAGE COULD NOT BE REGARDED AS A SACRA- 
MENT OR EVEN OF THE NATURE OF A SACRAMENT.** But the sacra- 
mental view was necessary to the papal system. Long ere this 
there had been created a whimsical system of what were called 
‘ spiritual ’ affinities, by which, for example, a god-parent could not 
marry his or her god-child. The marriage hours and even the 
months in which marriage could be celebrated were arbitrarily 
limited to certain seasons of the Church’s year. Finally, marriage 
was asserted, in the teeth of the plain declarations of the Word of 
Christ,** to be indissoluble ; and it was urged that the divine law 
which asserted that man and wife were ‘one flesh’ was only 
capable of this final and drastic interpretation, notwithstanding 
the word of an apostle to the contrary.** The whole of the system, 
partly Jewish, partly Christian, partly heretical, partly Roman, 
partly papal, was embodied in the canons of the Council of Trent.* 

It was now clear that the Church could overset the word of 
Scripture. Before long it became abundantly clear that the papal 
prerogative could overset the law of Nature. And, since one in- 
vention leads to another, the fertile mind of the papacy rose equal 
to every occasion with never-failing confidence. The law of 
marriage had been made too strict. This could be counteracted 
by the law of ‘dispensation.’ And though the papal power of 
dispensation against the law of God and nature was denied in 


32 Summa, ii. 2, Q. XLII. i. Aquinas goes on to overturn his own proofs out 
of deference to the papal views and the Vulgate misrendering (see supr. p. 262) of 
Eph. iv. 32. 

33 Matt. v. 32, xix. 9; and, by implication, Mc. .x. 11, Lu. xvi. 18. 

34 1 Cor. vi. 16. Christ had plainly asserted the ‘ unity’ in marriage to have 
been ideal, i.e. for a state of mankind before the Fall (see Matt. xix. 8: ‘From 
the beginning’ etc.). After the Fall marriage and remarriage and marriage 
after divorce He plainly asserted to be necessary in most cases (ib. vv. 9-11). 
Cp. 1 Tim. ii. 15, v. 14. Uncomfortable reading for an early heretic, a medizval 
Romanist and a modern sacerdotalist. 

35 Sess. xxiv. can. vii. et Praef, et ‘de ref. Matr.’ capp. ii., iv., x. See 
Bingham, XXII. ii. 11; Hallam, Mid. A. ii. 294. 
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ple- theory, it was unhesitatingly asserted in practice. During the 
sixteenth century permissions were frequent in proportion to the 
nate ever-growing need and greed of the papal coffers. The Pope even 
ates dispensed, and apparently frequently, for marriages of brothers 
y of with sisters and uncles with nieces.** Kings and all royal person- 
lard ages were specially favoured because of their long purses, or, as 
) the papacy put it, propter communem pacem. In these cases : 
rch ‘Cum dispensatur in aliqua lege humana non fit ut legi humanae non 
on- obediatur, quod esset contra legem naturae et mandatum. divinum, sed 
ted fit ut hoc quod erat lex non fit lex in hoc casu’ (Summa, ii, 2, Q. 
est LXXXVIII. 10, resp. ad ii. argt. ; Counc. Trent, Sess. XXIV., de ref. m, 
a8, cap. v.) ! 
ro- At length there came a formidable instance of a double dis- 
tA- pensation given for marriages within BoTH the degrees of forbidden 
ra affinity contracted by one person—a dispensation which, in the, 
iis words of Lord Acton, became the most effective precedent by. 
ed which papal canonists sustained their claim. To gratify the 
ot avarice of Henry the Seventh of England and the dying wish of 
1e Queen Isabella of Spain Pope Julius the Second gave dispensation 
ly for Henry the Eighth to marry his brother’s relict. On failure of 
re male issue by this union, Pope Clement the Seventh offered Henry 
of a dispensation from this dispensation in order that Henry might 
v marry his mistress’s sister, Anne Boleyn.*’ It is clear from this 
y instance alone that the papal dispensation against laws of God and 
g man possessed unlimited powers. Pope Julius the Second had 






allowed marriage with a brother’s wife, in deliberate defiance of the 
law of God as twice positively enacted in the Levitical Code.** 
Pope Clement the Seventh was prepared to allow marriage with 
a wife’s sister (apparently while the first partner was living) in 
plain violation of the law of God that permitted marriage only 
with the deceased wife’s sister, and in plain violation of the 
Church’s interpretation of the law of Moses, an interpretation 
which had made affinity tantamount to consanguinity.** The 
Pope, however, was unable to keep his. promise owing to Charles 
the Fifth’s victory over Francis the First at Pavia, for Charles 
was nephew to Catharine, Henry’s wife! Henry at once per: 
ceived that the Pope had ceased to play the part of Providence 
on earth, and that so long as the Pope was dependent upon the 
secular support of the alternately victorious continental powers, 



















36 Acton, Hist. Ess. and Stud., pp. 32-5, Hallam, Mid. A. ii, 295 et n.; H. C. 
Lea, Cam. Mod. Hist. i. 668; Pollard, H. VIIT. pp. 174, 184 n. 

37 Acton, Hist. Ess. and Stud. p. 23, and Lect. on Mod. Hist. p. 139; Gairdner 
in Cam. Mod. Hist. ii. 429-31; Pollard, H. VIII. p. 185. Froude tries to rest the 
whole story of Anne’s affinity on a slander of Pole’s; Hist. Zng. iv. 539. 

38 Fuller, Ch. Hist. iii. 57. 

39 Burnet, Hist. Reform. Bk. I., sub: anno 1530, marg, tit. ; ‘The Pope’s Dis- 
pensation of force.’ 
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England could only remain a third-class power. From that day 
Wolsey’s fall was dated. From that day Archbishop Cranmer 
was made virtually Pope of England. From that day we date 
the Reformation and the assertion of our national independence, 
Soon followed the Statute of Submission of the Clergy. The 
Archbishop was made the ultimate Court of Appeal to the clergy. 
Behind him, however, stood the Ecclesiastical Courts, of which 
the Archbishop himself was a member, but the Dean of the Arches, 
a layman and a lawyer acting for the Crown, was the President, 
This Court of mixed secular and ecclesiastical judges is our ulti- 
mate Court of Appeal in affairs ecclesiastical. But its decisions 
can be reversed by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which is a purely secular Court. As the very learned Collier, an 
extreme High Churchman and a non-juror, has stated, the statute 
of Henry brings the last resolution of any question ecclesiastical 
to the temporal Courts.*° 

We can now approach the subject of the canon law in its con- 
nection with the English Church. And it will at once be seen 
that in proportion as the medisval or Protestant parties have 
prevailed, the canon law of the Popes has been allowed to be of 
some force or not. Strictly speaking, THERE IS NO SUCH THING 
AS CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. It was not recognised in Europe, it 
was unheard of in England, till the twelfth century.** But such 
law as the Church has certainly recognised as being more or less 
canonical has always exercised a kind of regulatory rather than 
prescriptive force, especially in those cases upon which the State 
has not already decided. The history of English canon law is, 
therefore, strictly speaking, the history of our Church and State 
in their reciprocal action as recorded in the annals of Convocation 
and of parliamentary procedure. 

By 25 Henry VIII. cap. 19 and 21, marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister was prohibited and the issue _illegitimised. 
Henry was, of course, a Roman Catholic in mind, but not in heart, 
as his dying testament printed in Froude’s History of England “ 
shows. And therefore he retained his theological prejudices in 
favour of the medieval misinterpretation of the law of Moses and 
of the Roman views that had descended to Europe from the 
Justinian Code. 

Under Edward the Sixth came the Protestant reaction. In 
1547 were issued the famous Homilies, largely inspired, if not 
written, by Archbishop Cranmer, who roundly stated with un- 
ambiguous emphasis, and with a learning and devotion not un- 


4° Ch. Hist. v. 66-68. See also Hook, Ch. D. s. v. ‘Canon’; Hallam, Hist. 
E. 100-1, and notes on 190-2; Pollard, ib. p. 320. 

41 Collier, ib. ii. 238; Bp. of Exeter at Bristol Church Congress—a speech 
which well-wishers to our Constitution might do well to reprint. 

42 TV. 523 
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worthy of Aquinas at his best, that MARRIAGE WAS NO SACRAMENT, 
but a civil rite exalted by Christian intuition into a holy ordinance 
for man.“ 

Under Elizabeth the via media was definitely proposed by the 
Queen and confirmed by the learned work of Hooker called 
The Ecclesiastical Polity. Hooker’s patron, Bishop Jewell, was 
asked by Archbishop Parker (a prelate of moderately High Church 
views and of great erudition and statesmanship) whether mar- 
riage contracted with a deceased wife’s sister were wrong. Parker 
was doubtful. But Jewell was positive. Hence Parker proceeded 
to frame—upon a symmetrical view of affinities in marriage based 
upon the Levitical Code as interpreted by the old canon law— 


an admonition . . . to all such as intend to enter the state of matrimony 
godly and agreeable to law. 


In the year 1563 this Table of Kindred and Affinity was 
ordered to be set up in all parish churches. As it was the work 
of a single mind it was never included in the Sealed Books, could, 
therefore, never have passed Convocation and Parliament, and 
makes no part of our Common Prayer Book. Yet it remains of 
force on that anomalous principle admitted by our Church and 
State system which allows a canonical decree to be recognised as 
valid by length of custom, so long as it is not contradicted by any 
subsequent future action of the State acting through her Parlia- 
ment or the Ecclesiastical Courts. In the year 1558 the Reform- 
atio Legum Ecclesiasticarum appeared, based upon some fifteen 
once-recognised medisval English canon laws and synodals.** 
These ecclesiastical laws were only an experiment, and have never 
been recognised. They have, however, been useful as guiding 
the mind of ecclesiastical lawyers. By its ninth canon, very 
moderately worded, it accepted (as legally bound to do) the statute 
of Henry the Eighth, which forbade unions with a deceased wife’s 
sister. 

Under James the First Arminian doctrines began to assert their 
influence over the clergy and the King. In 1604 James allowed the 
clergy full powers in Convocation to issue canons based upon 
various articles, injunctions, and synodical acts which appeared 
under Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth. These canons loudly 
asserted the supremacy of the Crown in all matters ecclesiastical, 


_ while insinuating the independence of the Church upon Parliament. 


There was a design for an English pontifical to be included in a 
volume of devotions, which was to lose nothing in comparison 
of the Romish ritual. As THESE CANONS EMANATED ONLY FROM THE 
Kine in CONVOCATION, AND NOT FROM THE KING IN PARLIAMENT, 


48 Hom. pp. 316, 446, ed. Ox. 1840. 
44 Cited in Hook’s Church Dictionary, s. v. ‘Canon’ II., and Dixon, ib. iii. 


350-2, 367-82. 
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they possess no authority, and have since been regarded as being of 
only doubtful force with respect to the clergy.** By the first 
canon the King’s Court was regarded as supreme in all matters 
ecclesiastical. This canon annuls all that follow where they shall 
at any future time contradict the ruling of the Crown lawyers. 
The 99th canon reflects the statute of Henry the Eighth and the 
Table of Archbishop Parker, as it was bound to do : 


No person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the . . . table 
set forth by authority in . . . 1563. And all marriages so contracted shall 
be judged rncestvovs and unlawful, and consequently shall be dissolved as 
void from the beginning, and the parties so married shall by course of law 
be separated. And the aforesaid table shall be in every church publicly set 
up and fixed at the charge of the parish. 


By the 107th canon no divorced or separated person can 
remarry during the life of the first partner. These canons were 
due to the personal and ecclesiastical ascendency of Archbishop 
Bancroft. 

Under Charles the First, in 1640, through the influence of Arch- 
bishop Laud, seventeen new canons were made in Convocation, but 
revoked through a proviso added to a later statute of Charles the 
Second’s. These new canons were of a very mild kind, and wholly 
moderate in their statements. They throw no light upon the 
present controversy. But in 1628 Convocation had added a preface 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, in which the supreme 
power of the King in Convocation rather than of the King in Par- 
liament was once more asserted. This preface, however, with 
delightful inconsistency, required the Thirty-nine Articles (which 
include the twenty-fifth Article denying the sacramental character 
of matrimony and the thirty-second Article defending the mar- 
riage of the clergy) to be taken ‘in the literal and grammatical 
sense.” : 

Under Cromwell marriage was regarded as fully valid if cele- 
brated as a civil rite. 

Under William the Fourth (6 & 7 William IV.) civil registra- 
tion of marriage was held to be sufficient. 

Under Victoria, in 1857, Parliament deprived the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts of all jurisdiction in relation to marriage, and created 
@ new court for the purpose. 

In the present reign, by the Colonial Marriages Act of 1906 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister were recognised as legal 
for all purposes in the United Kingdom. In 1907, as the result 
of a long agitation throughout the nineteenth century, especially 
in behalf of the poor, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was 


45 Collier, Ecc. H. viii. 181-95; Hallam, Hist. Eng. i. 303, 322-3; Mosheim, 
Ecc. H. iv. 278-9, ed. Soames and Murdock. See Bishop Stubbs, Lord Hales, 
and Professor Maitland apud Henson, Nat. Ch. pp. 148-51. 
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made legitimate in this country. But an unfortunate proviso was 
inserted in the Act relieving the clergy of all pains and penalties in 
connection with the working of this statute. This was quite an 
unnecessary concession to theological or ecclesiastical prejudice, 
for during the debate in the House of Lords the Duke of Norfolk, 
on the second reading of the Bill, admitted that the Bill was not 
against any law of God, but only 


against the enactments of the Church ; and that being so, when other circum- 
stances were deemed to be of greater moment, ‘ dispensations’ (sic) had been 
granted. 


It will be remembered that Wyckliffe in the fourteenth and 
Cardinal Cajetan in the sixteenth, as well as Lingard and 
Dr. Pusey in the nineteenth centuries, had maintained the same 
view. Hence pari passu the Christian State can grant similar 
‘ dispensations,’ provided they do not conflict with the declared 
will of God in Holy Scripture or a sound inference therefrom.** 

In the present case of Banister v. Thompson, Canon Thompson, 
vicar of one of the parish churches of Norwich, refused Holy Com- 
munion to a Mr. Banister who had contracted this union. The 
Dean of the Arches supported Mr. Banister’s claim. But, in con- 
sideration of this being the first case of the kind, and recognising 
the conscientious scruples of both parties, he wisely declined to 
allow damages. Canon Thompson appealed. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council alone has the power of reversing a 
decision of the Arches Court. Yet it was not to that, but to the 
secular Court of Appeal, that Canon Thompson went for a prohi- 
bition of the whole proceedings, and in the hope of proving that the 
learned Dean of the Arches had either exceeded his jurisdiction or 
else misconstrued an Act of Parliament. The appeal was entirely 
quashed, with costs against Canon Thompson. 

It will be clear, from the above summary of events that have 
taken place in our English history since the Reformation, that the 
extreme views of the civil or sacramental nature of matrimony have 
prevailed in proportion as the Broad Church or High Church parties 
have been in the ascendant. Marriage, says the Latitudinarian, 
is only a civil contract. Marriage, says the High Churchman of 
the extreme school, is a sacrament or in the nature of a sacra- 
ment. Both these statements are exaggerations of a truth that 
lies somewhere between both. Marriage is a Divine institution. 

46 Such has been the ruling of two of the most honoured and learned names 
in the English Church among the old-fashioned High Churchmen, namely Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth and the present Dean of Canterbury (Islington Clerical 
Meeting, January 11, 1910; Offices of The Record, Fleet Street, E.C.). Those 
who wish well to our Church against her combined foes, the Nonconformists, 
Liberationists, Socialists, and neo-Tractarians, should reprint and circulate the 
Dean’s characteristically weighty address on this subject. 

. LXVII—No. 396 T 
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From this Bishop Gore infers that it is 3 matter for ecclesiastical 
ordinance. Not at all. For in the light of the Incarnation it 
thereby becomes necessary for humanity at large. It lies in the 
nature of things. The Church cannot make it more valid. It can 
only sanctify and appropriate it by exalting it to a higher purpose. 

In the case before us, Holy Scripture positively allows mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. The English State allows it. 
The Pope always allowed it (with regular dispensation). Bishop 
Gore alone champions a cause befriended by neither Scripture, 
the Pope, nor the State. His only argument—which he has 
greatly exaggerated—is a prevailing traditional interpretation of 
what was thought to be the mind of Scripture by canonists 
adjusting it in their own interests to the mind of the Roman law. 
And when he asserts that ‘it is intolerable . . . that’ the State, 
which is ‘a mixed body representing non-Christians as well as 
Christians . . . should have power to determine’ these cases of 
conscience, HE ROUNDLY REPUDIATES THE VERDICT OF HISTORY. 
Added to which the Court of the Arches is not a mixed body in 
Bishop Gore’s sense, nor can the Dean of the Arches be a doubtful 
Churchman. Moreover, the party which the Bishop of Birming- 
ham leads seem to have acted with curious inconsistency, for from 
our Ecclesiastical Courts they appealed to a purely secular court, 
and now are carrying their case to the House of Lords ! 

No one can seriously be in favour of these unions being fre- 
quently contracted. They must tend to create jealousies and to 
arouse family suspicions. And, as Bishop Samuel Wilberforce said 
with characteristic pleasantry, they take away from the privilege 
of aunts. Since many Bishops, led by the Archbishop, have now 
accepted the State’s decision in this matter, only one course 
remainsopen. We must amend the Table of Kindred and Affinity, 
and add a warning rubric to the effect that such unions in the 
mind of the Church are inexpedient and ill-advised. If the party 
which Bishop Gore champions raise on this account the cry of 
Church versus State, they will be raising it on a false issue, and be 
committing themselves to a course of action not only fruitful 
of future discord and of far-reaching consequence but in itself 
profoundly immoral. 


A. H. T. CLARKE. 


Postscript.—While these sheets were passing through the 
press three important confirmations of the argument handled in 
this article have been received, and may be worth quoting : (1) A 
writer in the Guardian for the 14th of January points out that 
the 99th Canon (cited on p. 268, and round which the present con- 
troversy has been made to revolve) contradicts the ruling of the 
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Act 832 Henry VIII. c. 38, which declares that ‘ nothing shall im- 
peach any marriage without,’ i.e. outside, ‘ the Levitical degrees,’ 
and these were only sixteen in all. Archbishop Parker’s Table of 
Kindred and Affinity was made without authority of Convocation 
or Parliament, and was purely a private experiment. If the Bishop 
of Salisbury can defend it by pointing to the Act 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 21, which empowered Archbishop Cranmer to grant marriage 
licences, yet even so the argument is in no way altered in favour of 
Archbishop Parker. That archbishop alone, empowered but not 
confirmed by a Parliamentary statute, issued on his personal 
responsibility the Table. Archbishop Parker in 1563 had himself 
only been married one year according to the Church’s law, for the 
Articles of Religion permitting clergy to marry had only been issued 
one year. And the State did not permit the clergy to marry till the 
reign of James the First. Hence Parker had to persuade Eliza- 
beth to grant Letters Patent declaring his sons legitimate, &c. 


It seems strange [adds the writer] that clergy who have all received 
apostolic succession through a man who was illegally married according to 
the then law of both Church and State, and who administers the Holy 
Communion to himself and others, should now refuse the Holy Communion 
to men who were legally married by the State law—which has not only 
repealed the law of the Church prohibiting marriage with the deceased wife’s 
sister, but also in 1540 (32 Hen. VIII. c. 38) repealed an equally strong 
Church law forbidding marriage between parties who are cousins to each 
other. 


(2) In a recently published work entitled The Teaching of Our 
Lord as to the Indissolubility of Marriage (with introduction by 
the Bishop of Tennessee; at the University Press) Mr. Stuart 
Lawrence Tyson gives up the passages, St. Matt. v. 32, xix. 9, 
as not genuine sayings of Christ! ‘If Christ really uttered 
these words—argues this latest descendant of the Gnostics 
—so far from elevating the conception of marriage. He has 
not raised it one whit higher than the level of Moses, whereas 
the very purpose of His previous words is to contrast His teaching 
with that of Moses’: notwithstanding ‘ the witness of antiquity 
compels me to confess that’ these verses ‘formed an integral 
portion of the first Gospel.’ This is the first instance I have on 
record of a non-Roman bishop explicitly authorising a contradic- 
tion of the words of Christ. Neander has already pointed out 
with singular sagacity that Cardinal Newman originally drew 
his theology without acknowledgment from the whims of the 
Montanist Tertullian.‘’ It is now clear that the defenders of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Act are as strictly Christian as they are 
orthodox and patriotic, and that its opponents have placed them- 
selves in the ludicrous dilemma of being neither Christian nor 


47 Ch. Hist. ii. 217. . 
T2 
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orthodox nor patriotic. (3) A distinguished sympathiser with 
the Bishop of Birmingham’s position and personality has done me 
the honour of sending me the following criticism of the latter’s 
attitude toward the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act : 


I think that some such ecclesiastical action as you suggest [namely 
the amendment of the Table of Affinity] would be expedient. But whether 
it is feasible is another matter. . . . Bishop Gore . . . does not, as I under- 
stand him, regard marriage with a deceased’s wife’s sister as sinful per se 
. . . but as sinful quia vetitum (by ecclesiastical law). What he resents is 
the idea that the law of the Church is ipso facto set aside by the law of the 
land in the matter of admission to Communion. . . . This objection would, 
of course, be satisfied if the degree in question were erased from the Table 
by canon. . . . The Bishop . . ., I think, is wrong in rejecting the position 
that the late Act did not . . . touch the ‘terms of Communion.’ That ‘evil 
livers’ are to be repelled was and still is the law of the Church. Who is an 
evil liver? is the question affected by the Act. 


The distinguished writer concludes by pointing out that while 
Church people may feel themselves in some sort still affected by 
the ruling of unrepealed canon laws, yet ‘ disobedience to a canon 
. .. does not ipso facto involve excommunication except in certain 
specified and largely obsolete instances.’ 


A. #. . €. 
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ITALIAN HUMANISTS AND THEIR 
GARDENS 


I’ mi trovai, fanciulle, un bel mattino 
Di mezzo Maggio, in un verde giardino. 
Angelo Poliziano. 


TuE Italian humanists of the Renaissance, like the citizens of 
Utopia, set great store by their gardens. The newly awakened 
delight in the beauty of nature and the passionate interest in 
classical antiquity which marked the age, early led scholars to 
follow the example of the ancient Romans in this respect. They 
read Quintilian and Varro, pondered over the pages of Pliny and 
Columella, and turned their thoughts once more to the long-lost 
art of gardening. In Bacon’s famous phrase, ‘ they began first 
to build stately, then to garden finely.’ 

The love of fresh air and sunshine, the spirit of independence, 
and taste for roving soon caused men and women to seek the 
countryside. Tuscan poets took up the strain and sang the joys 
of the open road and the pleasant May-time. Folgore, the 
chivalrous poet of San Gimignano—‘ San Fina’s town of the 
beautiful towers ’—bade youths and maidens leave the city for the 
villa with the first breath of June, and whisper their secrets in the 
shady groves where roses bloom and fountains keep the grass green 
through the parching summer days. Lapo Gianni prayed that he 
might spend his life with fair women in bowers where the leaves 
are always green and the birds never cease their songs. And 
Franco Sacchetti, the gayest singer of them all, called on his 
company of pleasure-seekers to fling care to the winds, and, leaving 
grave thoughts within the city walls, escape to the olive-woods and 
the hills, the villa and the gardens where the blessed Spring 
awaited them. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, Piero Crescenzi, 
a jurist of Bologna, wrote a Latin treatise on Agriculture, which 
he dedicated to Charles II, King of Naples, the son and successor 
of Charles of Anjou. The eighth book of this work is devoted to 
pleasure-gardens, which the author divides into three classes, those 
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of poor men, those of persons of moderate fortunes, and those of 
wealthy nobles and kings. ‘ Hach of these,’ Piero writes, ‘ should 
be adorned with sweet-scented flowers, arbours of clipped trees, 
grassy lawns, and, if possible, a sparkling fountain to lend joy and 
brightness to the scene. A pergola of vines will afford shade in 
the noonday heats, but in small gardens it is well to plant no trees 
on the lawn, and to leave the grass exposed to the pure airs and 
sunshine.’ For the ordinary person, two to four acres of ground 
should be sufficient, but twenty acres would be more fitting for 
kings and nobles. But since those personages who have the means 
to satisfy their fancies are generally too ignorant or indolent to lay 
out their own gardens, the writer proceeds to lay down rules for 
their guidance. ‘ A royal garden,’ he says, ‘ should be girt about 
with walls; a fine palace should stand on the south side, with 
flower-beds, orchards, and fishponds, and on the north side, a 
thick wood should be planted to afford shade and protect the 
garden from cruel winds.’ A pavilion or casino, to serve as a 
dwelling-place in the summer, should be placed in some part of the 
grounds, surrounded with green palisades, while evergreen trees, 
such as the pine, the cypress and ilex, which are never bare of 
leaves, should be planted for ornament during the winter months. 
Nor should a menagerie of wild animals be wanting, or an aviary 
of singing birds, who should be allowed to fly at will among the 
trees. 

Messer Piero’s maxims seem to have met with general 
approval from his fellow-countrymen, and indicate the lines on 
which most Renaissance gardens were laid out. As the sense of 
security increased, as men became rich and prosperous, country- 
houses and gardens sprang up everywhere. Petrarch had his 
villetta near the fountain of Vaucluse, and two gardens, the one 
sacred to Apolla, the other to Bacchus, where he was never tired 
of contemplating the sky, the mountains, and the waters, and 
where he would gladly have spent the rest of his life, ‘ were 
Avignon not so near, and Italy not so far.’ 

‘ If love of my own things and the force of ancient habit do not 
deceive me, there is no place in the world better fitted to inspire 
noble thoughts and lofty dreams.’ So the poet wrote from 
Lombardy to his old friend Guido Settimo, Archdeacon of Genoa, 
who was staying at the villa in his absence. He goes on to speak 
of the orticella, where he has planted fruit trees of every kind with 
his own hand, being at once architect and gardener, and begs the 
priest to go on with the work. 


I have been told [he writes] by the oldest inhabitants of the place, more 
especially by my own servant, who is most experienced in agricultural 
matters,. that whatever is planted on the 6th of February always flourishes 
and is never affected by any evil influences. So, when this day comes round 
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especially if it falls under a good moon, be sure to plant some new tree 
in the garden, in order that if we are allowed to spend our old age in 
this spot, your tree may be fairer and its foliage thicker than that of any 
other. Meanwhile enjoy the trees which are there, both the oldest that 
were planted by Bacchus and Minerva, and the youngest that were planted 
by my own hands, and which have grown so fast that they promise to 
shelter not only our descendants but ourselves. ... But why, oh why, do 
I recall every detail of my villetta? Never can I gaze on the beauty of 
earth and sky without remembering my villa and those with whom I long 
to spend my few remaining days.’ 


In his old age, Petrarch was fortunate enough to find another 
home on Italian soil, at Arqua, in the Euganean hills, where he 
built himself a villa, ‘ piccola, ma graziosa,’ and spent the last 
years of his life in the peaceful enjoyment of the beautiful prospect 
and sweet, wholesome air. The low white-walled house is still 
standing in the olive-woods on the heights above Arqua, and the 
garden, with its medlars and pomegranates, its vines and acacias, 
is little altered since he lived there. During centuries it has been 
the goal of pilgrims from all lands, who, like Bembo and Niccold 
da Correggio, Byron and Shelley, have climbed the hill to visit 
the poet’s tomb near the church, and have looked down from the 
loggia of Petrarch’s home on the ‘ waveless plain of Lombardy’ 
stretching far away in the blue distance. 

While Petrarch was counting his fruit-trees and defending 
his garden from the Naiads of the Sorgue, another Florentine, 
Boccaccio, was writing those inimitable pages in which he de- 
scribes the gardens of Poggio Gherardo and Villa Palmieri, near 
his home at Settignano. In the introduction to the Decamerone, 
he tells us how Pampinea led her joyous troop up the little hill, 
far from the dusty highway, to a fair palace surrounded by green 
lawns and spacious gardens, all neatly kept, and full of such 
flowers as belonged to the season. ‘ Here,’ she said, ‘ it is good 
and pleasant to stay,’ and Filomena crowned her brow with green 
laurel leaves, while a table decked with the whitest of linen cloths, 
with boughs of yellow broom and silver vessels, was set out in the 
court. On Sunday mornings the fair ladies descended from the 
heights, and the Queen led the way along an unfrequented lane, 
where some twenty nightingales sang, and herbs and flowers were 
just opening to the rising sun, to the Villa Schifanoia (Sans- 
Souci), afterwards known as Villa Palmieri. Here they wondered 
at the beauty of the gardens, at the broad alleys shaded by 
pergolas, laden with purple grapes, and bordered with red and 
white roses and jessamine, ‘ that filled the air with sweet scents 
and shut out the rays of the sun, not only in the morning, but at 
noonday, so that one could always walk there without fear.’ More 
delightful than all was the lawn of the finest and greenest grass, 

1 Lettere di F. Petrarca (G. Fracassetti), iv. 41. 
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spangled with a thousand flowers and surrounded by orange and 
citron trees, bearing ripe fruit and blossoms at the same time, 
In the centre stood a white marble fountain, marvellously carved, 
sending up a jet of water, which, falling with delicious sound into 
@ crystal basin, was carried through little channels into all parts 
of the garden, and finally poured down into the valley with such 
force as to turn the wheels of two mills, ‘much, as you may sup- 
pose, to the profit of the owner.’ 

The mills on the Mugnone are still standing, and the gardens 
where Boccaccio’s ladies danced and feasted and told their witty 
tales have been described by many other eloquent pens. 

Both Petrarch and Boccaccio lived when the dawn of the new 
learning was breaking in the sky, and in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
phrase, ‘ the morning did strew roses and violets on the heavenly 
floor, against the coming of the sun.’ But, in the fifteenth 
century, when men and women were bent on enjoying life in all 
its fulness—and individual expression had become a passionate 
necessity—there was a great outburst of garden-making. The 
newborn love of nature penetrated every phase of society. It 
stirred the heart of Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini as he watched the 
changing lights on the slopes of Monte Amiata and the gnarled 
stems of the oaks that overshadow the ravines in the Volscian 
country. It moved Ser Lapo Mazzei, that very prosaic-minded 
notary of Prato, to ride out to his villa at Grignano, in the cool 
of the evening, and help his labourers tie up the vines and dig the 
garden. And it impelled Buonaccorso Pitti, the father of the 
great Messer Luca, to buy a farm at Bogole, which afterwards 
became famous as the site of the Boboli gardens. This honest 
citizen took as much delight in his fruit-trees as Petrarch, and 
kept a daily record of their growth and numbers. ‘On this day, 
the 24th of April 1419,’ he writes in his diary, ‘ I counted all the 
trees that bear’fruit in our gardens and vineyards, not including 
walnut-trees. I find 564 trees in all, 60 olive, 164 fig, 106 peach, 
58 cherry, 24 almond, 5 pomegranate, 25 apple, 16 pear, 2 quince, 
and 4 filbert-trees.’? 

It was left for Leo Battista Alberti to paint the joys and virtue 
of country-life in his admirable treatise, Del Governo della 
Famiglia. The sentiments which he puts into the lips of Agnolo 
Pandolfini, the excellent wool-merchant, who, weary of trade and 
politics, has retired to his villa at Signa, are worthy of Ruskin 
himself. In his eyes the villa—that is to say, the country—stands 
for truth and righteousness, for all that is highest and holiest in 
public and private life. 

What man is there who does not find joy and happiness in the villa? 
[he asks.] The villa is always gracious and faithful and true. If you 

2 Cronica di Buonaccorso Pitti, p. 112. 
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govern her wisely and well she will never fail to satisfy you and will always 
add gift to gift. In spring the villa affords endless delights—green leaves, 
flowers, sweet scents, songs of birds—and does her utmost to make you 
glad and joyous. The world smiles on you ; there is good promise of a rich 
harvest, you are filled with hope, with mirth and gaiety. And then how 
courteous the villa becomes, sending you one fruit after another, never leav- 
ing the barn empty. In autumn her rewards are out of all proportion to 
your labours; she gives you back twelve for one, for a little toil many 
barrels of wine, and for what is old, things new and good. She fills the 
house with fresh and dried grapes, walnuts, figs, pears, almonds, filberts, 
pomegranates, with sweet and luscious apples, and other wholesome fruits. 
Nor does she forget to be liberal in winter, supplying you with oil and 
wood, with vine-tendrils, laurel and juniper boughs, to shelter you from 
snow and wind, and kindle a fragrant and cheerful flame on the hearth. 
And if you please to stay with her, the villa will gladden you with splendid 
sunshine and give you fine sport in chasing the hare, the stag, and the 
wild boar. What need I say more? It would be hard to tell all that the 
villa does for the family’s health and comfort. And the wise have always 
held that the villa is the refuge of good, just and temperate men, yielding 
them gain together with pleasant amusement. There you may enjoy clear, 
brilliant days and beautiful prospects over wooded hills and sunlit plains, 
and listen to the murmuring of fountains and of the running streams that 
flow through the tufted grass. What is still better, there you can escape 
from the noise and tumult of the city, the turmoils of the Piazza and the 
Palace. O blessed country life, how untold are your joys! * 


So Leo Battista Alberti, the greatest prose writer of the age, 
sings the praises of the simple life. His words recall many a 
plain white-washed villa of the fifteenth century which is still to 
be found hidden among the olive-woods round Florence, with a 
clump of cypresses by the gateway and a hedge of roses and blue 
iris along the path where the young wheat is sprouting in the 
furrow. 

The Italians, like the old Romans, were always careful to 
discriminate between the Villa Urbana and Rustica, the one a 
palatial building in the city or its immediate neighbourhood, the 
other a modest, oblong house with broad eaves and square tower, 
half farm and half fortress—the podere or vigna of the landlord 
who spends six months of the year on his estates. On one 
occasion, indeed, an animated debate was held in the Roman 
Academy as to the different meaning of the words villa and vigna, 
and the philosophers who discussed the question finally decided 
that their significance was precisely the same. But whether the 
villa stood in the city or country, the garden was always treated as 
an integral part of the house, a place to be lived in, which must be 
adapted to the architectural design of the building as well as to 
the requirements of its inhabitants. It was in the age of the 
Medici, when Pandolfini lived and Alberti wrote, that garden- 
design became a fine art and individual culture and character 


3 Del Governo della Famiglia, p. 109. 
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found expression in the creation of the countless pleasure-houses 
that are scattered over the Tuscan hills. In 1417 Cosimo 
de’ Medici bought the estate of Careggi, two miles north-west of 
the city, and employed Michelozzo to design the house and 
grounds—‘ a thing,’ says Vasari, ‘ truly rich and magnificent,’ as 
well as to bring water for the fountain that may still be seen in 
the garden. This villa, with the covered galleries under the roof 
and the frescoed loggia, looking over the ilex-woods towards the 
sunset, remained the favourite home of the Medici during three 
generations, and was enlarged and beautified by each successive 
owner. Here Cosimo Pater Patriae dined on the memorable day 
when he returned to Florence in triumph, bringing with him the 
faithful architect who had shared his exile. In this villa, which 
he called the place on earth nearest to heaven, he spent the 
happiest hours of his life, studying Plato and discussing philosophy 
with Marsilio Ficino, for whom he built the villa of ‘ La Fonta- 
nella,’ close by. 


Yesterday I arrived at Careggi [he wrote to Ficino], not so much with 
the object of improving my gardens as myself. Let me see you, Marsilio, 
as soon as possible, and do not forget to bring with you the book of our 
friend Plato—De swmmo bono—which I hope you have by this time trans- 
lated into Latin, for there is nothing that I desire so ardently as to find 
out the true road to happiness. Come then and fail not to bring with you 
the lyre of Orpheus.‘ 


Here in April 1459, when Cosimo was too infirm to leave the 
Via Larga, his sons entertained young Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
who was sent by his august father, Francesco, Duke of Milan, to 
meet Pope Pius IT. 

Yesterday [the boy wrote home to his parents] I went to Careggi, a most 
beautiful palace belonging to Cosimo, and was shown all over the place, 
and was no less delighted with the gardens, which are altogether enchant- 
ing, than with the noble building, which is certainly one of the finest houses 
in this city, when you consider the halls, bedrooms, kitchens, and 
furniture.° 


Galeazzo proceeds to describe the banquet at which he was 
entertained by Piero de’ Medici and the chief members of his 
family, all saving Cosimo’s handsome son Giovanni, who refused 
to sit down, and himself insisted on waiting on the guests. A 
young Tuscan poet, Antonio Cammelli of Pistoja, chanted a poem 
in praise of the Sforza’s great deeds to the music of his lute, after 
which the Medici ladies and Marietta Strozzi, whose bust was 
carved by Desiderio da Settignano, and whom Galeazzo calls the 
loveliest maiden in Florence, joined in country dances with the 
peasant girls of Careggi. Altogether it was a memorable after- 


4 M. Ficini, Zp. i. 1. 
* Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds italien, 1588. 
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noon, and one that the young Sforza prince could not easily 
forget. 

Cafaggiuolo was another villa which Michelozzo built for 
Cosimo on a spur of the Apennines in Val Mugello, eighteen miles 
from the town. Vasari describes this as a castle with moat and 
drawbridge, built for defence, but surrounded with ilex-woods, 
gardens, fountains, aviaries, and all that makes a villa fair and 
pleasant. To-day Cafaggiuolo still retains its massive tower and 
machicolated walls, although the moat and bridges are gone and 
the grass grows up to the doors. But according to Messer Giorgio, 
Michelozzo’s masterpiece was the villa which he built for Cosimo’s 
younger son, Giovanni, on the steep hill of Fiesole. Here he had 
to contend with the natural difficulties of the site, but even these 
the great architect turned to advantage, raising huge buttresses 
against the hillside, and having stables, cellars, and storehouses 
cut out of the rock, on which he erected ‘ fair halls and saloons for 
music and books.’ ‘And so great was his skill,’ adds Vasari, 
‘that in spite of the exposed situation of the house no crack has 
ever been seen in the walls.’ 

Cosimo’s grandsons, Lorenzo and Giuliano, spent much of 
their boyhood in Cafaggiuolo. Here they were sent when the 
plague was raging in Florence and their grandfather was dying 
at Careggi, and here after his death they often spent the summer 
with the widowed Monna Contessina. The boys, as the fattore 
told their father, had a happy time, riding, fishing, shooting, and 
visiting different parts of the estate. Lorenzo, it appears, already 
showed a taste for gardening, arid asked Piero’s leave to lay out 
the rough ground in front of the villa. And it was at a village 
fair in the neighbourhood of Cafaggiuolo that he met the peasant 
girl who became the heroine of his rustic idyll, Nencia da 
Barberino. From the first a genuine love of nature inspired his 
youthful sonnets and canzoni. He describes the ilex-woods and 
rippling streams, the song of the nightingales in the thicket, the 
belle, fresche e purpuree viole in the grass and the red and 
white rosebuds of the gardens. A sunflower on the terraces of 
Careggi filled him with tender musings on the death of the fair 
Simonetta, and his mistress Lucrezia first appeared to him, like 
Botticelli’s Venus, in a shower of roses. The simple joys of rural 
life, the calm repose of the villa, and the beauty of trees and 
flowers are themes of which he never tires. Let others seek the 
stately halls and busy marts of the city, the games and pleasures 
which bring with them a thousand vexing cares. All he asks for 
is a little green meadow full of flowers, a rivulet murmuring in 
the grass, and a single bird pouring out its love-song in the hedge. 

Lorenzo’s friend, Angelo Poliziano, weaves the same thoughts 
into still sweeter verse. or delicate charm and grace no poem of 
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the century equals his Ballata ‘ I’ mi trovai, fanciulle, un bel mat- 
tino,"* in which, forestalling our English poet, he bids fair 
maidens ‘ gather the roses while they may.’ 


Sicché, fanciulle, mentre é pid fiorita, 
Cogliam la bella rosa del giardino. 


Poliziano was the most distinguished of all the brilliant circle 
which flourished ‘ in the balmy airs of Careggi as in the shade of 
the Elysian myrtles.’ His fame drew visitors from all parts of 
Italy, and his poetic gifts were in constant requisition. 


Does a man want a motto for a sword-hilt [he writes from Fiesole to 
his friend Donato], a posy for a ring, a device for his bed, his plate, or even 
his pots and pans, he runs like all the world to Poliziano. There is hardly a 
wall that I have not besmeared, like a snail, with the effusions of my brain. 
One man teases me for a glee or a drinking song, another asks for a grave 
discourse, a third begs for a serenade, a fourth for a carnival ballad. 


Lorenzo made Poliziano tutor to his sons, bidding him not only 
teach them Greek and Latin, but infuse them with his own love 
of Nature. Accordingly he set the boys themes on rural subjects 
and took them to visit all the gardens in the neighbourhood. But 
the poet was not always easy to live with. When Lorenzo was 
absent, and it rained every day at Careggi, Messer Angelo fretted 
and fumed and quarrelled with Madonna Clarice until she declared 
his presence to be intolerable. Then Lorenzo sent him to Fiesole, 
where he wrote his Rusticus, and consoled himself with the 
company of Pico della Mirandola, the accomplished youth whom 
Poliziano called ‘the Phenix who nested in the Medici laurel.’ 
Pico was often the guest of the brothers Benivieni, whose villa 
“Le Querce’ was just across the valley, while Ficino spent much 
of his time at the villa Marmigliana at Maiano and finished his 
translation of Plato there in 1480. Together the three humanists 
strolled through the valley, visiting the homes of Boccaccio and 
Galileo, and hearing from Girolamo Benivieni of his friend, the 
great Friar-preacher, who had persuaded him to leave off writing 
carnival songs, and compose hymns for the children of San Marco. 

There is a delightful letter, in which Poliziano begs Marsilio 
Ficino to join him at the Medici villa. 

When the summer heat becomes too great at Careggi, do not fail to seek 
our Fiesolan villa. There is abundance of water here, and, as we are on the 
edge of a valley, but little sun, and the wind is certainly never lacking. 
The villa itself lies off the road, in a dense wood, but commands a view of 


the whole city, and although the district is thickly populated I enjoy that 
solitude dear to those who have fled from town. More than this, I have a 


6 I went a roaming, maiden, one bright day, 
In a green garden, in mid month of May. 
J. A. Symonps. 
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double attraction to offer. Often Pico, appearing unexpectedly from his 
oak-woods, drags me out of these shades to share his supper. This, as you 
know, is frugal but sufficient, well seasoned with pleasant conversation and 
jests. But come and be my guest, and your supper shall be as good and 
your wine perhaps better. For in this I will venture to dispute the prize 


with Pico.” 


Lorenzo made many improvements in the gardens at Careggi, 
collecting all manner of rare plants and exotics and adorning them 
with fine bronzes, such as the superb statue of David and the 
beautiful fountain with the boy strangling a dolphin, by Andrea 
Verrocchio, which are now in Florence. Not content with the 
villas erected by Cosimo, in 1485 he employed Giuliano di San- 
gallo to build him a new country house at Poggio & Caiano, on 
the banks of the Ombrone, half-way between Florence and 
Pistoia. The grand double flight of steps leading to the upper 
loggia and the vaulted hall, which Vasari calls the loftiest he had 
ever seen, are still standing. The charming frescoes on the walls 
were painted by Andrea del Sarto and his scholars to commemorate 
the gifts of parrots, apes, and other animals that were presented 
to the Magnifico in 1488 by the Sultan of Babylon, and placed in 
the menagerie at Poggio. Among these was a giraffe which 
excited so much interest that it was sent round to the convents to 
gratify the curiosity of the nuns. ‘ The creature will eat any- 
thing,’ writes Tribaldo de’ Rossi. ‘It pokes its nose into every 
peasant’s basket, and is so gentle that it will take an apple from a 
child’s hand. But it died on January 2, and everybody was sorry 
for the beautiful spotted giraffe.’* 

The vast gardens which Lorenzo laid out on the ground 
sloping down to the river, the orchards and mulberry trees which 
he planted in order to encourage the silk trade, and the woods 
which he stocked with peacocks and pheasants, quails and water- 
fowl, have been described by Michele Verini in prose and by 
Poliziano in verse. But in spite of the strong dykes that were 
built to protect the gardens from the winter floods, one day the 
Ombrone broke its banks, and swept away the islet which Lorenzo 
had planted with rare herbs and trees. Like a true humanist, he 
consoled himself for this disaster by writing an Ovidian poem, in 
which he describes how Ambra, the loveliest of Caiano’s nymphs, 
fled from the embraces of the river-god Ombrone, and was turned 
into a rock by the goddess Diana. 

In his latter years, the Magnifico employed Sangallo to build 
yet another villa at Lo Spedaletto on the heights near Volterra, 
where he spent the autumn months in the hope that the mountain 
air might benefit his failing health. There Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, 


7 A. Poliziano, Opere, p. 135. 
8 D. Salvi. (Domenici 247.) 
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and Filippino decorated the hall with paintings of Lorenzo's 
favourite Greek myths, and traces of colour may still be seen on a 
loggia in the garden. But of all these villas, Careggi is the one 
most closely associated with Lorenzo’s memory. Here every 
year, on the birthday of Plato, he gave a banquet to the Florentine 
Academy, and it was here, like his grandfather, that he died. 
Seldom have comfort and splendour, richness and simplicity, 
the beauties of Art and Nature, been more happily combined than 
in these villas where Lorenzo, himself the most perfect of hosts, 
entertained the foremost scholars of the age, where Pulci recited 
romances from his Morgante for the amusement of Monna 
Lucrezia, and the witty chaplain Matteo Franco delighted and 
annoyed the guests by turn with his sallies. Many of the city 
gardens were also intimately associated with the life of its 
humanists. Lorenzo adorned the gardens of his palace in the 
Via Larga with excellent paintings and antique marbles, and 
threw them open to artists and students. Here Poliziano and 
Pico discoursed of classical myths and Greek ideals, and Botticelli 
and the young Michelangelo studied bas-reliefs and sarcophagi in 
the myrtle groves and cypress avenues under the shadow of San 
Marco. The members of the Academy often met in the Oricellari 
gardens, beyond Santa Maria Novella, where, in later days, 
Machiavelli fired the patriotic enthusiasm of the young Floren- 
tines with his lectures on Roman heroes, and Giovanni Rucellai’s 
play, Rosmunda, was acted in the presence of Pope Leo the Tenth. 
All over the hills near Florence villas sprang up, built by the 
friends and kinsfolk of the Medici on these delicious sites, 
‘where,’ in Messer Agnolo’s words, ‘ the air is pure as crystal, 
and the views are divinely beautiful, where there are few fogs and 
no bitter winds, but all things are good and wholesome.’® The 
Tornabuoni had their country house at Chiasso Macerelli, 
between Caréggi and Fiesole. Here Piero de’ Medici met and 
courted Lucrezia Tornabuoni, the admirable mother who was the 
object of the Magnifico’s love and reverence, and here one summer 
day in 1486 young Lorenzo, the hope of the family, led home 
Giovanna degli Albizzi, the fairest maiden in Florence, as his 
bride. Ghirlandaio painted Giovanna’s portrait, and Botticelli 
decorated the pian nobile of the villa with two famous frescoes 
representing the Graces doing homage to the bride, while her 
accomplished husband, ‘ the friend of all the Muses,’ is welcomed 
by the Arts and Sciences. To-day Sandro’s frescoes hang on the 
staircase of the Louvre, and Ghirlandaio’s portrait of the lovely 
maiden, a masterpiece of Florentine art, is the pride of Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan’s library at New York. Only the old white 


9 Del Governo della Famiglia, 105, 
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house remains, with the square tower and pillared loggia, and a 
doorway with the Tornabuoni arms carved in stone amid a tangled 
thicket of roses and jessamine. 

At the foot of Monte Morello, two miles beyond Careggi, stood 
another country house closely connected with a younger branch of 
the Medici. ‘This was the beautiful villa of Castello, built, says 
Vasari, ‘ with rare skill by Cosimo’s nephew, Pier Francesco.’ 
In front of the house was a wide lawn with tanks of water divided 
by clipped hedges and long avenues of mulberry-trees leading 
down to the Arno, while behind, the gardens were laid out in 
terraces, adorned with statues and fountains, against the steep 
hillside. Castello was the scene of many brilliant festivities in 
the days of Pier Francesco’s son Lorenzo, the intimate friend of 
Poliziano and patron of Botticelli. For him Sandro painted those 
great pictures of ‘ Primavera ’ and the ‘ Birth of Venus,’ in which 
the humanists’ love of old myths and delight in the joyous May- 
time alike find expression, and which in Vasari’s time still hung 
on the villa walls. It was to Castello that Caterina Sforza, the 
heroic Madonna of Forli, came to end her days after her cruel 
captivity in Rome, while her little son, afterwards the great 
captain, Giovanni delle bande Nere, was kept in hiding and 
brought up in girl’s clothes by the good nuns of Annalena. 
Giovanni’s son Cosimo became the first Grand Duke of Florence, 
and employed Buontalenti and Tribolo to lay out the gardens of 
Castello on a grander scale and adorn them with the splendid 
fountains, the grottoes, and labyrinths which excited the admira- 
tion of Montaigne and Evelyn. The sister villa of Petraja, which 
stands a mile off at the other end of an ilex-wood, originally 
belonged to the Brunelleschi and Strozzi families, and still retains 
its ancient tower, but was confiscated by Cosimo de’ Medici 
after the rebellion of Filippo Strozzi, and became this prince’s 
favourite residence. Another house which, with its strong walls 
and towers, bears a marked resemblance to Careggi, is Villa 
Salviati. It was the residence of this family for three hundred 
and fifty years, and the lovely terraced gardens looking towards 
Fiesole were laid out by Jacopo Salviati, the son-in-law of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, whose daughter Maria married Giovanni delle bande 
Nere, and became the mother of the first Tuscan Grand Duke. 

Another kinsman of the Medici, Giovanni Rucellai, the fine 
old citizen who thanked God that he was born in the days of 
Cosimo, built a villa at Quaracchi, which he spared no pains or 
expense to beautify. His son married Lorenzo’s sister Nannina, 
and his grandson Giovanni, who was Castellan of Sant’ Angelo in 
the reign of Leo the Tenth, wrote a charming poem on the bees— 
‘Le Api ’—in which he describes this beloved country house. 
The poet dwells fondly on his recollections of the delicious spot, 
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and recalls the whispering reeds in the pool, the bees and butterflies 

gathering honey from lilies and roses, the goats feeding in the 

meadow and the swallows circling in the air, the clear stream and 
grassy lawns, for which he sighed in the hot summer months. 
But he died in Rome a year afterwards, and never saw Quaracchi 
again. 

Many of these gardens have perished altogether, and those 
which remained were for the most part transformed into sump- 
tuous pleasure-houses in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 
But all alike were modelled on the plan of Pliny’s Tuscan villa, 
with a portico opening on the xystus or terrace, walls bordered 
with clipped box or ilex hedges leading to grassy lawns adorned 
with fountains and marble seats. The view from the house or 
terrace was always a special feature. The site of the house was 
chosen chiefly for the sake of the prospect, whether, as at Castello 
and Poggio & Caiano, you looked out on grassy lawns and clear 
pools, or, as at Fiesole and Poggio Gherardo, you saw all 
Valdarno lying at your feet, with the mountains of Carrara in 
the distance and the domes and towers of Florence rising out of 
the violet haze. The landscape formed an important part of the 
garden and was included in the general composition. Cypress 
and ilex avenues made fine perspectives along the hillside; the 
beauty of distant peaks and far blue plains was heightened by the 
over-arching trees that framed in the vista. Close to the house 
lay the Giardino segreto, well shut in by clipped hedges of ilex 
or laurel—a little garden with sunny walks for winter days and 
a bosco to afford a retreat from the noonday sun, a lawn with a 
fountain in the centre and a sunk parterre filled with roses and 
pinks. Lilies and sunflowers in big marble or terra-cotta vases 
might be placed along the balustrade of the retaining wall, and 
roses and jessamine were grown on trellis-work or allowed to 
wander at will over the low stone parapet. But few flowers, as 
a rule, we suspect, were to be found in Renaissance gardens. 
Herein, as Sir William Temple remarks, lies the great difference 
between English and Italian gardens. 

In the warmer regions, fruits and flowers of the best sort are so common 
and so easy of production that they grow in the fields and are not worth the 
cost of inclosing, or the care of more than ordinary cultivation. On the 
other side, the great pleasures of these countries are coolness of air and 
whatever looks cool even to the eyes, and relieves them from the unpleasant 
sight of dusty streets and parched fields. This makes the gardens of those 
countries to be chiefly valued by largeness of extent, which gives greater play 
and openness of air, by shades of trees, by frequency of living streams or 
fountains, by perspectives, by statues, and by pillars and obelisks of stone, 
scattered up and down, which all conspire to make any place look fresh and 
cool. We, on the contrary, are careless of shade and seldom curious in 
fountains. Good statues are in the reach of few men and common ones are 
greatly despised and neglected.** 

10 Temple, Works, iii. 217. 
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Shade, no doubt, was one of the chief requirements of Italian 
gardens. A wood was always planted near the house, and ilex- 
groves and tunnels of pleached and knotted trees afforded a soft 
twilight on blazing August days. The perennial verdure of 
cypress and pine, ilex and box was invaluable in the winter 
months, while in spring and summer it formed a pleasant contrast 
to the lighter foliage of elm and plane, of orange and citron trees. 
Grottoes, with marble basins, in which the water trickled over beds 
of moss and maidenhair, supplied a cooi retreat in the hot season, 
and were prominent features in the ducal gardens of Castello and 


' Boboli. The pleasant sound of falling water and murmuring 


streams was indispensable to perfect enjoyment. A fountain, as 
Crescenzi writes, is necessary to the smallest garden. Michelozzo 
and his brother architects built aqueducts and brought water from 
the Arno and Mugnone to supply the fountains of the Medici 
villas, and the best sculptors of the day, from Verrocchio to 
Tribolo, lavished their skill and ingenuity on the bronze and 
marble putti and colossal figures which adorned them. Statues, 
again, were a decorative element of which the Florentine garden- 
architect made extensive use. At first a few antique busts were 
placed along the parapet of the terrace or under the central loggia. 
But, ere long, Greek gods and heroes, fauns and naiads were seen 
at the end of every alley, while giants and caryatides were intro- 
ruced to support walls and porticoes. 

One great charm of Renaissance gardens was the skilful 
manner in which Nature and Art were blended together. The 
formal design of the giardino segreto agreed with the straight lines 
of the house, and the walls, with their clipped hedges, led on to 
the wilder, freer growth of woodland and meadow, while the dense 
shade of the bosco supplied an effective contrast to the sunny 
spaces of lawn and flower-bed. The ancient practice of cutting 
box-trees into fantastic shapes, known to the Romans as the 
topiary art, was largely restored in the fifteenth century and 
became an essential part of Italian gardens. In that strange 
romance printed at the Aldine Press in 1499, the Hypernoto- 
machia of Francesco Colonna, Polyphilus and his beloved are led 
through an enchanted garden, where banquet-houses, temples, 
and statues stand in the midst of myrtle groves and labyrinths 
on the banks of a shining stream. The pages of this curious book 
are adorned with a profusion of wood-cuts, by some Venetian 
engraver, representing pergolas, fountains, sunk parterres, 
pillared loggie, clipped box and ilex trees of every variety, which 
give a good idea of the garden-architecture then in vogue. 

Many other delightful pictures of Tuscan gardens are to be 
found in the works of contemporary painters. Everyone who has 
visited the Campo Santo of Pisa will remember the gay knights 
VoL. LXVII—No, 396 U 
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and ladies seated on the grassy bank under the orange-groves in the 
famous fresco of the ‘ Triumph of Death,’ and Puccio’s ‘ Garden 
of Eden,’ with the rose-trellis and fruit trees, the song birds, and 
marble fountain adorned with lions’ heads. In the cells of San 
Marco, Fra Angelico shows us the Magdalen and her risen Lord 
walking in a garden planted with olive, cypress, and palm, and 
the Archangel bending before the lowly Virgin in a loggia opening 
on the convent garden, where pinks and daisies flower in the grass, 
and rose-bushes and cypresses rise behind the wooden paling. 
Again, in the paintings of that devout Piagnone artist, Lorenzo 
di Credi, we are allowed charming glimpses of formal gardens 
with broad walks and ilex avenues on the banks of running 
streams. Botticelli thrones his Madonna in a bower of palm and 
olive, cypress and myrtle, with tall white lilies and red and white 
roses standing in bowls along the marble parapet, and places tho 
Court of Venus in a woodland glade where the Graces dance hand 
in hand on the flowery turf. 

But of all these old Florentines, none took greater delight in 
rural scenes than Fra Angelico’s pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli. In the 
Campo Santo of Pisa this excellent artist painted a whole series 
of Tuscan landscapes as a setting for the history of the patriarchs, 
to the great admiration of his contemporaries. The Tower of 
Babel rears its lofty pile among terraced gardens and blossoming 
orchards ; youths and maidens pluck the purple grapes from the 
pergola over Noah’s head; while the Renaissance portico, where 
St. Augustine teaches rhetoric, opens on a hillside crowned with 
smiling villa-gardens. Still more to Benozzo’s taste was the task 
of painting the walls of the Medici chapel in Via Larga which 
Cosimo’s son Piero gave him in 1459. Here he had to com- 
memorate the Council of Florence and introduce portraits of the 
Greek Emperor and Patriarch, of Cosimo and his family, in one 
great fresco of the Adoration of the Magi. Ali through’ the 
summer months, while most people were taking their ease in 
villeggiatura, Benozzo toiled to satisfy the great man at Careggi, 
who called him his amico singularissimo. The heat was intense 
that August, and the precious ultramarine melted so fast that the 
painter dared not leave his work for a moment, even to go to 
Careggi. But sometimes of an evening Piero would ride in to 
the city to see the fresco, and offer a suggestion or make some 
criticism. 

I am working with all my might [wrote Benozzo to him], and if I fail 
it will be from lack of knowledge, not from want of zeal. God knows I have 
no other thought in my heart but how best to perfect my work and satisfy 
your wishes. 

On the chapel walls he set forth the great procession winding its 
way across the Apennines, the Three Kings and their glittering 
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train in all the bravery of rich attire and gallant bearing, with the 
white-walled villas and bell-towers peeping out of the olive-woods 
behind them. But he filled the sanctuary with troops of bright 
angelic beings, with flower-like faces and rainbow wings, chanting 
Glorias or kneeling in adoration at the manger of Bethlehem. 
And in the background, instead of rugged Apennines and wooded 
hillside, he painted stone pines and cypresses, growing tall and 
straight against the sky, a trellis laden with roses and clusters 
of ripe pomegranates, blue-breasted peacocks trailing their starry 
plumes over green lawns and marble balustrades, and angels 
tending the flowers of this new Eden, or dancing forward with 
their lap full of roses. It is the garden of Careggi transformed 
into a vision of Paradise. 
Jouia M. Apy. 
(Julia Cartwright.) 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CANAL REVIVAL SCHEME 


SHoRTLY after the appointment of the Royal Commission on 
Canals and Waterways, in March 1906, I published a book 
British Canals : Is their Resuscitation Practicable ? and, in giving, 
with an accompaniment of photographs, maps and diagrams, 
the results of an investigation I had made into the subject 
on my own account (in the course of which inquiry I visited 
typical canals in various parts of the country, interviewed 
different canal authorities, and studied the subject generally, as 
far as time and opportunity permitted), I set forth my reasons for 
concluding that the said resuscitation was, in effect, im-practicable. 

The Royal Commission has now presented its final report ; and 
inasmuch as a majority of the Commissioners favours the carrying 
out of a scheme for acquiring and improving a network of canals, 
stretching across England in the form somewhat of the letter X, 
with the Birmingham district in the centre, and the Thames, the 
Humber, the Mersey, and the Severn as the termini of four main 
routes, it may, perhaps, be thought that my own earlier conclu- 
sions were both premature and unwarranted. 

But those conclusions are, I consider, now confirmed rather 
than negatived by the report itself. Out of nineteen Commis- 
sioners there are only eleven who are found in full agreement with 
the recommendations of the Majority Report, five others, who do 
actually sign, making reservations which show a direct divergence 
of opinion on some of the most material issues; while the 
remaining three present independent reports subjecting the 
Majority Report itself to the keenest of criticism. Then, while 
recommending the scheme already indicated, the majority admit 
that they do not know how much it will cost altogether, though 
they do take it for granted that British investors will not have 
sufficient confidence in it to find the money, and that the scheme 
will have to be carried out by the State at the cost (in regard to 
the purchase of the waterways) and at the risk (as regards improve- 
ment and operation) of the general taxpayer. There is, also, a 
frank admission that the estimates as to prospective traffic are 
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based on probabilities, or even possibilities, rather than on clear 
and definite data. In fact, the Commissioners seem to have so 
little real confidence in their own proposals that they finally 
recommend the appointment of a Waterway Board which is to 
‘review the whole situation on the lines of practical business 

. with special regard to finance and benefit to trade and 
public interests, to the extent of local assistance, to prospects of 
traffic, and to competition with railways,’ and, ‘ if satisfied’ that 
the improvement of the four main routes—or of one or more of 
them—would be desirable, ‘ propose a scheme ’ for submission to 
Parliament. 

The scheme of the report itself is to be looked at from two 
points of view : (1) Practical economics in respect to (a) the com- 
parative merits and advantages of rail and water transport in 
general; (b) the possibility; as a sound business proposition, of 
reviving canal transport in this country at all; (c) the question 
whether, if such revival be possible on the lines proposed, it 
would benefit British traders as a whole, or only particular sections 
thereof ; and (2) State policy as regards the question whether or 
not public funds should be used or the credit of the taxpayer 
involved for the revival, in the days of its decline, of one particular 
form of transport. 

The first point, then, with which I have to deal is the funda- 
mental principle as to the comparative merits and advantages of 
rail and water transport in general ; and here I find that the vast 
majority of persons who interest themselves in the canal problem 
in any shape or form take it for granted that, because water offers 
less resistance than steel rails to a moving body, therefore water 
transport is necessarily more economical than rail transport. 

It may come as a surprise to individuals entertaining this view 
to be told that according to the opinion, as expressed in his Cours 
d’Economie Politique, of M. C. Colson, Ingénieur en Chef des 
Ponts et Chaussées in France, and one of the leading authorities 
on transport questions in Europe, instead of inland water 
transport being the most economical and rail transport the most 
costly, the contrary is the fact. ‘ As a general rule,’ he declares, 
‘the difference between the two in net cost is in favour of the 
railways.’ To make a fair comparison one must, he tells us, 
compare things that are comparable. We should not take railway 
rates which include a ‘toll’ as well as cost of operation and 
compare them with canal charges which include no tolls. This 
particular consideration, of course, applies to France, where canal 
tolls are not paid, rather than to England. But there are others 
besides. The theoretical cost of water transport, M. Colson 
proceeds, may be affected by the provision of locks, which cause 
delay and so raise the cost of a boat journey. Then, if calculations 
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of canal tolls are based on full boats, loaded and unloaded by the 
traders, one should compare with them full trains operated under 
like conditions ; and here, M. Colson argues, it would be found 
that American railways, under conditions which could be repro- 
duced elsewhere if the.traffic warranted, attain a net cost of trans- 
port appreciably lower than that on the Seine, the Elbe, or the 
Rhine. 

Among various other reasons adduced by M. Colson in support 
of his view is the one that in estimating the difference between two 
competing modes of transport we must take, not simply the cost 
of haulage from one point to another, but the cost of terminal 
services which may be included in rail though not in water trans- 
port, and may also play a preponderating réle in short journeys 
as compared with long ones. Especially are we to allow for 
the cost of supplementary cartage in the case of canals 
when consignor and consignee are not immediately alongside the 
waterway. 

Following comparisons of net cost, M. Colson continues, there 
is the question of the quality of the services rendered. The 
railway offers transport under more favourable conditions, such as 
speed and regularity of service ; whereas in canal transport delays 
may arise from frost or other causes, rendering it necessary for 
the trader to have larger stocks in hand or en route, employ more 
capital, and pay a higher rent for larger premises. 

For these and various other reasons, which I will not stay to 
detail, M. Colson considers that the advantages of the railway are 
sufficiently great to lead to a preference being given to it, not only 
when the charges are equal, but even, up to a certain limit, when 
the railway rates are higher than the canal tolls ; and he estimates 
that, as a rule, the latter should be from 30 to 40 per cent. lower 
than the former to enable a canal, on which delays may occur, 
to have an economic advantage over the railway, though this, he 
adds, is altogether apart from the question of terminal expenses 
and supplementary cartage in the case of the canal, which items 
may alone suffice completely to alter the position. 

The tolls on French waterways were abolished by the Govern- 
ment in 1880, and under these conditions one might expect to 
hear of a consequent complete diversion of traffic from the railways 
to the waterways thus placed at the gratuitous disposal of the 
public. But nothing of the kind, M. Colson tells us, really 
happened. On the contrary, superiority of rail transport, from 
the point of view of net cost, enabled the railway companies to 
capture, in some instances, almost the whole of the water traffic ; 
and they would have obtained still more but for the fact that they 
were not allowed to lower rates in competition with the waterways 
except on the often impossible condition that they granted the 
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same reductions on parts of their system where no such competi- 
tion existed. So far, in fact, is the protection of the waterway 
interests carried in France that while the boatmen can charge 
whatever rates they please—or can get—the Administration 
requires that there shall be a difference of 20 per cent. between 
rail rates and water rates, in order that the competition with the 
waterways shall not become too keen. Nor does the State itself 
look for any return on the many millions of francs it has spent on 
these waterways. On the other hand, if the railways should suffer 
financially because of their not being allowed to compete with the 
waterways for traffic they would otherwise secure, the State which 
fosters the waterways also guarantees the payment of interest by 
the railways—a policy that would not, presumably, be adopted 
here. 

In giving his conclusions on the general question of water 
transport v. rail transport, M. Colson says : 

It is thus certain that in France, as in almost all countries, the waterways 
are a means of transport inferior to the railways established in regions 
accessible to inland navigation, and that the support of the State alone 
permits the latter, as regards the bulk of commodities, to maintain any 
competition at all. 


The point raised by M. Colson as to the possible cost of services 
supplementary to actual water transport goes to the very root of 
canal transport economics. When traffic is sent from one point 
alongside a waterway to another also alongside, the cost may be 
substantially less than when point of despatch and destination are 
both at such distance from the waterway that rail or road transport 
—with extra handling and possible deterioration—is required as 
well. In the latter case the following operations might be 
necessary : (1) Traffic loaded into railway wagon; (2) taken to 
waterway ; (3) unloaded into barge ; (4) taken in barge to a certain 
point on waterway; (5) loaded afresh into railway wagon; (6) 
taken in railway wagon to final destination. Inasmuch as every 
additional handling adds to the expense, the question might well 
arise whether the further costs thus incurred would not swallow 
up any saving on water transport as against rail transport, or 
whether the difference left might not be so slight that, allowing 
also for a quicker service and less risk of deterioration of the 
commodity, it would be better to ignore the waterway and avoid 
three separate handlings and two transfers by resorting to rail 
transport for the entire distance. When the supplementary 
journeys were short they might, of course, be made by road instead 
of by rail; but the same principle would still apply. In the result, 
therefore, unless the waterway suffices in itself as a means of 
transport (and not always, even then), it is found to be less 
advantageous than the railway when full allowance is made for 
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incidental expenses or the value of the services rendered by the 
railway over and above those of the waterway. 

Even when there is no considerable distance between water- 
way and destination or point of despatch, rail transport may still 
be more economical, as suggested by the practical experience 
of Mr. Carnegie, who, in addressing the Pittsburg Chamber of 
Commerce in 1898, said : 

Such has been the progress of railway development that if we had a canal 
to-day from Lake Erie through the Ohio Valley to Beaver, free of toll, we 
could not afford to put boats on it. It is cheaper to-day to transfer the ore 
to 50-ton cars and bring it to our own works at Pittsburg over the railway 
than it would be to bring it by canal. 

Here, I presume, the factors are, not alone that the actual 
haulage in 50-ton car load lots by rail is itself more economical 
than haulage by water, and not alone that ore can be more readily 
unloaded from railway trucks than raised up out of canal boats, 
but also that the ore could be taken on the rails to the particular 
sections of an extensive steel works where it would be required, 
whereas the canal could not do much more than bring it to the 
gates, the aforesaid supplementary services then being rendered 
necessary. It is also quite conceivable that the managers of a 
great steel works would not, in the interests of a doubtful saving 
on freight of raw materials, run the risk of a suspension of opera- 
tions owing to the non-delivery of supplies by canal on account of 
frost, drought, or repairs to the waterway ; while if they had made 
contracts on the basis of closely calculated costs which included 
cheap water transport of such raw materials, the calculations 
might be upset by the payment of higher rates for rail transport, 
should a difference in favour of the water transport actually 
exist. 

All these factors must needs be borne in mind when one comes 
to consider whether there is any reasonable possibility of carrying 
out a scheme of canal revival here as a sound business proposition. 
The Commissioners estimate that the cost simply of ‘ improving’ 
the four main routes of canals with which they propose to deal 
would be 17,500,0001.; but this sum does not include cost of 
purchasing the canals, nor is account taken of the expenditure 
that must be incurred on the provision of additional wharves, 
docks, warehouses, electric or other traction, electric lighting, and 
other facilities necessary if the canals are really to compete with 
the railways. Nor, again, is allowance made for such items as 
interest during construction and other financial charges, and 
engineering, legal, and parliamentary expenses. Hence s0 
competent an authority on this point as the Engineer says in 
regard to the suggestion that the scheme would be more likely to 
cost 40 millions than simply 173 : 
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It seems to us that 40 millions is a conservative estimate of the actual cost 
of this huge scheme when the whole of the expenditure suggested . . . is 
allowed for. This is but one item of the scheme the country is recommended 
to adopt—the first instalment of a general system of State-subsidised and 
State-controlled transit in competition with the railways of the country. 
What the cost would be when the northern and other canals were swept into 
the net of the State it is beyond us to say ; but if the other principal water- 
ways are ever dealt with on a scale similar to ‘ The Cross’ an expenditure of 
100 millions may be reached without difficulty. 


The fact must here be borne in mind that the physical condi- 
tions of Great Britain are far less favourable to artificial water- 
ways than is the case with the level surfaces of Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, and France. Many of our canals were originally 
marvels of engineering skill, and, from a purely sentimental point 
of view, one may well lament the fate that has befallen them. 
They climbed slopes of up to 400 or 500 feet, necessitating such 
flights of locks as 30 in three miles at Tardebigge, between Bir- 
mingham and the Severn, and 29 locks in two and a-half miles 
at Devizes (a boat requiring three hours to accomplish the latter 
passage) ; they crossed valleys by such aqueducts as the one at 
Pontcysyllte, where the canal is taken across the valley of the 
River Dee in a cast-iron trough 1,007 feet long ; they went through 
deep cuttings, as with the Shropshire Union at Chester, where 
the bed of the canal has in one part been excavated in solid rock ; 
and they necessitated the construction of so many tunnels that 
of these, cut for canal use, there are in England and Wales no 
fewer than forty-five, each over 100 yards in length, included in 
this number being twelve the length of which ranges from 
2,000 yards to 5,456 -yards. 

There is, also, the question of water supply. It is open to 
serious doubt whether, especially in view of increasing require- 
ments in other directions, there would be sufficient water available 
for canals substantially increased in their dimensions. The Bir- 
mingham Canal Navigations, which still serve useful local 
purposes, are situated at altitudes ranging from 209 feet to 511 feet 
above sea level, and are supplied, in part, with water pumped from 
the bottom of coal pits in the Black Country. Mr. Jebb, the 
Engineer, showed in his evidence that the London and North 
Western Railway Company, who control the navigations, have 
spent over 60,000/. on new pumping machinery to keep up the 
water supply even for the present narrow canals. 

The Birmingham Canal Navigations are the very keystone, as 
it were, of the scheme proposed by the Commissioners. If their 
improvement should be impracticable, then that of the four main 
routes radiating from them will have to be abandoned. 
Yet this is how the situation is described by Mr. J. C. Inglis, 
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President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in his independent 
report : 

In addition toe occupying so elevated a position, the Birmingham Canal 
Navigations pass through a very large mining district where it is extremely 
difficult and a matter of great expense to preserve a waterway at all, owing 
to the subsidences due to the workings in a large number of collieries. In 
some cases the ground has sunk to such an extent that the canal, formerly on 
a level with it, has now to be carried on an embankment many feet in height, 
and the difference in levels continues to increase. Mr. Jebb instances a case 
where, instead of the canal remaining in the cutting, it is to-day on an 
embankment from 25 to 30 feet high. He has further told how the stopping 
of leakages and the repairs and improvements in general have, in the 
aggregate, cost ‘ hundreds of thousands of pounds,’ and he has expressed the 
view that ‘ had it not been for the purse of the North-Western, these improve- 
ments could not have been made, and many of the branch canals would have 
had to be closed.’ . . . 

But perhaps the greatest barrier of all to any project for the improvement 
of the Birmingham navigations would lie in the fact that the canals are lined 
by works and factories of almost every description. These works have been 
added to from time to time, and now form an almost continuous line for 
many miles between Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and other places. Inas- 
much as any enlargement of the canal would involve the demolition and 
rebuilding of many of these works, and the absorption of valuable land, the 
cost of improvement would be altogether prohibitive. 


Adding to the cost of ‘improving ‘ canals such as these the 
further cost of purchasing them and the provision of accessories, 
the grand total does, indeed, seem to attain to almost incalculable 
proportions, and the Engineer may well speak of even 40 millions 
sterling as ‘a conservative estimate.’ 

We come, in the next place, to the question as to the amount 
of traffic the waterways would be likely to get after the expendi- 
ture on them of an obviously prodigious sum, whatever the precise 
number of millions to which this would eventually attain. 

Even if the cost of acquiring the canals for the present scheme 
were thrown on the taxpayer (as proposed), leaving the canal 
traffic to cover cost of operation, interest on improvements, &c., it 
is estimated that, when the whole work had been completed, 
1,098 ,0001. a year would be wanted to meet outgoings, while the 
gross revenue in 1905 from the traffic on the main route canals in 
question was about 568,000]. In any case, therefore, there would 
have to be a substantial increase in traffic, and such increase would 
require to be exceptionally large, inasmuch as while, on the one 
hand, the Commissioners propose to spend at least 174 millions 
on improvements alone, they deem it expedient that the canal 
charges shall be reduced by 25 or even 50 per cent. in order that 
traders shall have a greater inducement to consign by water 
instead of by rail; although one might suggest that if all these 
millions are to be spent on canal improvements, and if (apart from 
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purchase money) the canals are to be self-supporting, more excuse 
could be found for raising the tolls than for reducing them. 

There is good reason for doubting whether the physical 
capacity of the improved canals would be equal to accommodating 
—even if it could be got—the enormously increased amount of 
traffic which, in these circumstances, would be required to cover 
expenses. But, apart from this by no means unimportant matter 
of detail, is there any reason for assuming that traffic would be 
obtainable on so large a scale? 

It must be confessed that the estimates on this point given by 
the Commissioners are in no way complete or satisfactory. It is 
admitted in the Majority Report that the replies of witnesses who 
simply expressed their belief that the traffic on the improved 
canals ‘ would be largely increased ’ were ‘ for the most part of a 
vague and general character ’ ; while even in regard to the definite 
questions sent to manufacturers, mineowners, and other traders 
on the line of each main route the Majority Report observes : ‘ It 
cannot be said that these inquiries elicited very numerous or exact 
assurances of traffic.’ So the Commissioners think it expedient 
to base expectations of future traffic ‘ not upon any promises which 
may be made, but upon the intrinsic probabilities of the case’ ; 
and they mainly anticipate, as the result of their scheme, a large 
increase in the coal traffic, especially to London. It is desirable, 
therefore, to inquire what are the actual prospects of this anticipa- 
tion being realised. 

The report shows that the total quantity of coal brought to 
London in 1905 was 129,187,022 tons, namely, rail-borne, 
64,658,219 tons, or 50.1 per cent. of the total; sea-borne, 
64,399,184 tons, or 49.8 per cent. ; and canal-borne, 129,619 tons, 
or 0.1000 per cent. of the total. One may assume that any 
improvement of the canals would not materially affect the 
quantities of sea-borne coal, and that such competition as might 
be created would be rather with the railways. We may also take 
it for granted that, in the case of factories or works situated imme- 
diately alongside the banks either of the canals or of the Thames, 
more coal would, indeed, be brought by the waterways in question. 

But when one comes to deal with the general supplies of coal 
for London, and especially with those required for domestic 
purposes in London suburbs, the prospect of the widened canals 
getting much of the 64} millions tons now carried by the railways 
is extremely small. 

Here the material factor in the case is that question of the cost, 
or the commercial value, of services supplementary to actual canal 
transport which, as I have already mentioned, has been so effec- 
tively raised by M. Colson. 

Speaking generally, and as shown by the map facing page 147 
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of the report, the main canal routes proposed to be improved would 
in very few instances adjoin or even be in close proximity to the 
coal pits in the colliery districts it is assumed they would serve, 
The coal could not, therefore, be shot direct into canal barges when 
it had been drawn up out of the mine, and it would first have to 
be taken by road or rail, perhaps several miles, to the canal, and 
there thrown into the barges. To begin with, therefore, there 
would be the cost of this extra transport between pit and canal, 
and there would also be a deterioration in the value of the coal 
through extra breakage, alike because of the additional handling 
and because of the carrying of 100 tons in bulk in a single boat. 

Then the canal terminus in London would be either the 
Thames at Brentford or the Regent’s Canal at Limehouse. But 
the coal would be wanted less at those two places than at Wimble- 
don, at Brixton, at Bromley, or at some other of London’s many 
suburbs, six, eight, or, it might be, even more miles away. §o , 
the coal would have to be either transferred from the canal barge 
to railway trucks or put in sacks on a coal lorry for conveyance by 
road to its actual destination, with the result that there would be 
more deterioration in quality, and also more outlay. In regard, 
again, to the latter item, one must remember that it is less con- 
venient, and therefore more expensive, to raise coal from a canal 
barge than to shovel it from a railway truck into a cart or sacks 
on the same level. 

When, on the other hand, coal is transported by rail instead of 
by canal, the trucks go along the colliery sidings right under the 
screens at the mouth of the pit, and the coal, as raised, falls direct 
into them. Thence the trucks can go by rail to any part of the 
country, and, if the coal should be wanted in a large works, the 
trucks will probably be taken on rails laid there for the purpose 
not only to the particular department but to the very furnace 
where the coal is wanted. In most cases this would be impossible 
with canal transport. Should the coal be required for domestic 
consumption in London, the trucks may first go to some coal 
sidings outside London, where they will await orders from the 
coal merchant. When they are sent forward to the particular 
part of London where the coal is to be disposed of, four days will 
be allowed for unloading before any siding rent is charged. In 
addition to giving these facilities, the railway companies have 
provided no fewer than 150 coal depéts at different stations in or 
around London where coal dealers can keep their supplies, 90 
that in few instances would the actual cartage by road from one 
of these depédts to the house of a coal-dealer’s customer be for 4 
greater distance than about a mile and a half. The coal 
merchants, also, are saved the expense of setting up depéts of their 
own, and they are able to carry on their business in the most 
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diminutive offices near railway station entrances. Thanks, again, 
to these rail transport arrangements, the handling and the con- 
quent deterioration of the coal are reduced to a minimum and 
further saving is effected. 

If, on the one hand, we add to the cost of the canal transport 
of coal the actual amount of all the supplementary charges and 
expenses, and allow also for the loss on breakage due to the extra 
handling ; and if, on the other hand, we allow in the railway charges 
for the actual commercial value of the various services rendered or 
facilities offered by the railway apart from mere haulage, then it 
is obvious that any saving in water transport over rail transport 
for a given distance may disappear altogether, without taking 
count of the greater convenience the railway affords. 

Nor does the popular allegation that the canals suffered 
decadence because the railway companies acquired important 
links in them and ‘strangled’ the traffic (a view in which the 
Commissioners themselves express their disbelief) hold good in the 
case of coal—the commodity regarded as the most eligible of all for 
water transport. There are already independent canals, in no way 
controlled by the railway companies, between the Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire coalfields and 
London, and yet, as I have shown—and for the reasons I have 
given—the proportion of canal-borne coal is insignificant compared 
with the amount of rail-borne coal. 

Passing on from this question as to comparative cost of the 
two modes of transport, I come to the further fact that the truck- 
load is a far better unit for the average coal merchant than the 
100-ton barge-load, the evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion by Sir Frederick Harrison, late General Manager of the 
London and North Western Railway, showing that over 80 per 
cent. of the consignments of coal carried by that company consist 
of less than twenty tons each. The trader who receives truck- 
loads of eight or ten tons each is also able to deal in a greater 
variety of coals, and suit better the requirements of his patrons, 
than if he had to take barge-loads of thirty or even 100 tons of 
particular qualities. 

As to coal sent to the ports for bunkering purposes, or for 
shipment, there may be miles of sidings at those ports occupied 
by full trucks awaiting orders, and representing a tonnage of coal 
that could not be kept in canal barges at the port without causing 
serious inconvenience to shipping. It is also found far simpler 
to raise a loaded coal truck by means of a powerful lift and tip the 
contents direct into the hold of a vessel, than to raise coal out of 
acanal barge on the level of the water. Costs of transport are, 
in fact, materially influenced by such details of operation as these. 

Finally, we have the consideration that the greater part of the 
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coal traffic in this country is conveyed in wagons belonging, not 
to railway companies, but to the traders themselves—a condition 
to which no Continental country offers any analogy. There is, 
even in Great Britain, an ‘ Association of Private Owners of Rail- 
way Stock,’ and in giving evidence in the case of Spillers and 
Bakers, Ltd. v. Great Western Railway, as reported in the Rail- 
way Gazette of the 23rd July, 1909, the deputy chairman of this 
association, Mr. G. C. Locket, said ‘ he estimated the number of 
privately owned railway vehicles at between 500,000 and 600,000, 
the large majority of which were coal wagons. Allowing for 
depreciation, their present capital value would be about 
15,000,0001. or 20,000,000/.’ The original cost of these privately 
owned railway wagons has been put as high as 52,000,000/. In 
number they approximate to that of the railway companies’ 
wagons of all descriptions, the total of the latter, as shown by 
the Railway Returns for 1908, being 745,838. Is it likely that, 
in the interests of a purely chimerical saving on canal transport 
over rail transport, these private owners of railway wagons would 
be willing to scrap-heap over 15,000,0001. worth of property, and 
then go to the expense of providing themselves with canal barges 
of a size that would not suit their particular requirements? 

It would seem, from all these circumstances, that there is very 
little prospect indeed of the improved waterways securing such 
an increase in coal traffic as would contribute in any material 
degree to covering working expenses and interest on the very 
heavy outlay on improvement. In fact, no less an authority on 
this point than the Colliery Guardian says in regard to the scheme 
that ‘to regard coal as the probable mainstay of remunerative 
traffic for canals is to rely upon a factor of very great uncertainty.’ 

The question as to whether or not the scheme would confer 
any material advantage, proportionate to its cost, on the traders 
of the country as a whole has already been answered by the con- 
siderations offered respecting costs of rail transport or road cartage 
supplementary to canal transport. The fact is beyond dispute 
that the only traders who would stand to gain directly from the 
improved waterways would be those located alongside them. 
These individuals would, in effect, be subsidised by the rest of the 
community in order that they could be supplied with transport 
at less than cost price. 

I come now to the question of State policy ; and here we have 
to consider, in the first place, that for the State to take action at 
all in the matter of providing transport would be at least a new 
departure. In the United Kingdom the established practice has 
been for the Government of the day to leave transport to private 
enterprise in the successive periods of (1) packhorses, (2) carriers’ 
long-distance road wagons, (3) stage coaches, (4) canals, and (6) 
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railways. Each advance thus made in the development of 
transport rendered the earlier conditions more or less obsolete ; 
but when the canals arrived no one, as far as I am aware, suggested 
that the particular forms of carriage they were supplanting should 
be subsidised by the State because, although economically inferior, 
they might still be useful and were at least picturesque. It was 
acase then of the survival of the fittest, and not of State-aid for 
the survival of the unfit. ven when the railways came on the 
scene, to supplant in turn the canals under like economic condi- 
tions, the provision of the enormous amount of capital that had 
to be expended before the country was furnished with a complete 
net-work of iron roads was left to private investors, although 
there is scarcely another country in the world—if there be one at 
all—where the Government has not either itself built the railways 
or given aid in some shape or form to private companies under- 
taking so costly a work. 

Yet now that the railways have proved that they are as 
superior to the canals—from the point of view both of transport 
and of adaptability to the general trading conditions of to-day— 
as the canals themselves were to the road wagon and the pack- 
horse, it is asked that the resources of the State shall be employed 
to rehabilitate a mode of transport which the operation of 
economic laws has caused to fall into a condition more or less of 
decrepitude. In other words, it is proposed that the State, after 
having left private investors to carry out a great undertaking at 
their own risk and expense, should now directly intervene in the 
domain of private enterprise, not to deal with the transport 
question as a whole, but to build up afresh a particular branch 
thereof which is inferior to the other and has declined accord- 
ingly. 

The injustice to the railway interests that would be involved 
in this new departure is sufficiently obvious and need not here be 
dwelt on. A question of more general concern is whether any 
great public advantage would follow from the expenditure of an 
undefined number of millions sterling on the scheme proposed 
by the Commissioners, since in this case even railway interests 
might be expected to suffer, as others have had to do before them. 
Admitting that traders in the Midlands might gain, would it be 
fair that other traders, and possible competitors of theirs, in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Cornwall, and 
other counties should pay increased taxation for the State purchase 
and State improvement of canals never likely to yield a profit, and 
of which these other traders would themselves never be able to 
make any use? Would it be just and reasonable and in accord- 
ance with sound policy that a State which has taken special pre- 
cautions to prevent railway companies from showing ‘ undue pre- 
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ference,’ and from granting ‘ discrimination ’ to one set of traders 
over another, should itself involve the whole body of traders in the 
risk of increased taxation in order that the goods of Midland 
manufacturers could be transported on certain selected waterways 
at unremunerative rates? What, again, would the non-benefiting 
traders say if, after paying the increased taxes and meeting as best 
they could the competition of their State-aided rivals, the railway 
companies to whom they applied for concessions or increased 
facilities, to be granted to themselves, were to reply : 


The canals which have been improved at the public expense have 
abstracted so much of our traffic, have so far diminished our revenue, and 
have made investors so afraid to put more money into railways, because of 
the possible action of the State, that we cannot make you any further con- 
cessions, grant you any increased facilities, or carry out any new develop- 
ments involving a material expenditure of capital. 


So, in effect, a scheme which Engineering, in its issue of the 
3lst December, 1909, speaks of as ‘no sound solution of this 
economic problem of internal transport ’ and ‘ an expensive make- 
shift, of chimerical benefit to the community,’ seems to me to be 
as much open to criticism from the point of view of State policy 
as it undoubtedly is from that of practical economics, and one 
is left to wonder why it should have been brought forward at all. 

Mr. Inglis, in his independent report, is not afraid to hint 
at political motives, influencing, however, the general movement 
rather than the Commissioners personally. 

Whatever may be the precise motives of the politicians, I am 
disposed to think that the majority of the traders who are support- 
ing the canal resuscitation movement are doing so not because 
they themselves desire or would be willing to adopt the slower 
and less convenient system of transport, but simply because they 
entertain thé delusion that if the Government can be induced 
to adopt a scheme for reviving the canals, no matter at what cost 
to the taxpayers, the railway companies will be coerced into 
reducing their rates, whether they can afford to do so or not. 

Should the suggestion here made be warranted, then the whole 
movement must be regarded with still greater mistrust ; and one 
might put it to the traders, as business men, whether, if the State 
is disposed to render any assistance at all in cheapening transport, 
with the idea of promoting the general industrial and commercial 
welfare, it would not be much cheaper, and likely to be much more 
effective, if the Government, instead of risking 40 millions, or 
even 174 millions, on canals which are either hopelessly antiquated 
or already serving as useful a purpose as can reasonably be 
expected of them, should relieve the railway companies of, say, 
their present burden of 4} millions of rates and taxes, and 80 
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increase still further their power to serve the interests of every 
section of the country and of every class of traders. 

It must be admitted, however, that, apart from political 
motives, or purely selfish motives, there is an honest conviction 
entertained by many persons that water transport ought to be 
revived in the United Kingdom, and could be revived with success, 
because so much activity has been shown in this direction on the 
Continent. The Commissioners seem to have been especially im- 
pressed by the Continental example, which may indeed appear to 
some readers of their report to afford the strongest of all the other- 
wise weak arguments advanced in support of the majority scheme. 
I propose, therefore, to supplement what I have already said by a 
few remarks concerning Continental water-transport conditions. 

Germany, the country to whose enterprise and substantial 
expenditure in regard to water transport leaders of the movement 
here are never tired of pointing, possesses great natural water- 
ways with which we have nothing to compare ; and these have had 
two special periods of development. The first was in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when the tolls formerly levied (to 
such an extent that between Hamburg and Magdeburg travellers 
and merchandise paid toll fourteen times, and between Bamberg, 
in Bavaria, and Mayence thirty-three times) were abolished. The 
second occurred in the period 1875-1905, when, as told by Prof. Dr. 
Walther Lotz in Verkehrentwicklung in Deutschland, 1800-1900, 
there was a water-revival movement, the warmest supporters of 
which were those who had become dissatisfied with the results 
of the nationalisation of the railways, whether because of the 
development by the State of too eager a desire to realise from 
railway operation substantial surpluses for revenue purposes, or 
because of the undue use of the railways in furtherance of the 
protective policy of the country. 

In this second stage the improvement of the great natural 
waterways was first taken in hand, the canals, of which so much 
has been heard, being chiefly built (under the most favourable 
conditions in regard to flat surfaces, straight lines, and ample 
water-supply) to link up the rivers one with another. The chief 
exception to this rule has been the Dortmund-Ems canal, designed 
to divert to a German port Westphalian export traffic mainly (and 
still!) seeking an outlet to the sea vid the Rhine, by way of the 
foreign ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp. 

The fundamental importance of great rivers in the German 
waterway system is incontestable. Mr. W. H. Lindley shows 
in his ‘ Foreign Inquiry’ report to the Royal Commission that 
navigable free rivers constitute one-third of the total length of 
the German waterways, and that the Rhine and the Elbe alone 
carry two-thirds of the water-borne traffic. But this is not all. 
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Disseldorf and Cologne are, practically, as much seaports as if 
they were on the North Sea itself. In the case of Cologne— 
situate 165 miles inland—there are direct services of steamboats 
to and from London, and also to and from St. Petersburg and 
Baltic and North Sea ports generally, the through journeys being 
made without transhipment of cargo. I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the British Consul-General at Frankfort for the 
information that the average tonnage of the Cologne-London 
steamers is 800 tons, and that of the Cologne-St. Petersburg 
steamers 1,770 tons. Then, again, with transhipment at Cologne 
or elsewhere, cargo can be taken on the Rhine as far as Strasburg, 
a distance of 300 miles from the coast, if not to points beyond. 
It is now proposed to make the Rhine navigable to Bale, and 
then on to the Lake of Constance. The Elbe, I believe, can be 
navigated for a length of 400 miles. 

That, cargoes of, say, 800 or 1,000 tons of grain are taken on 
the Rhine on such long hauls as the one from Rotterdam to 
Mannheim at a substantially cheaper rate than rail transport of 
the same quantity between the same points would cost is un- 
deniable. But such transport by river as this is wholly different 
from ordinary canal transport, and is, also, no more possible here 
than is the reproduction in Great Britain of Germany’s natural 
waterways. 

Dealing with the question of commercially profitable boats on 
waterways, Professor Lotz says that one conclusion which has 
become apparent since 1870 is that ‘a canal on which only small 
boats drawn by horses can be moved can compete with railways 
only under very exceptional conditions,’ though he adds that 
canals on which boats of 450 to 600 tons can be employed do not 
fall under this unfavourable criticism. The largest boat on the 
Rhine at the time he wrote (1905) was 2,600 tons. 

How these German conditions contrast with our own is shown 
by the fact that, according to the report of the Royal Commission, 
on most of our English waterways, including all the narrow 
canals, only boats holding from 20 to 30 tons can now be used, 
while the Majority Report does not go beyond a recommendation 
that the canals forming ‘ The Cross’ (as distinct from the river 
sections) should be adapted to 100-ton boats. Continental expe- 
riences offer no guidance as to the operation of boats of these 
dimensions. 

Am I not warranted, in face of all these facts, in saying that 
both from the geographical and the economic standpoint there 
is no fair basis for comparison as between England and Germany? 

Then, as regards State policy in the latter country, the need 
for improved waterways in Germany has been due, in part, to the 
neglect of the Prussian Government to carry out such extensions, 
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widenings, and improvements as would have enabled the State 
railways to provide for the rapidly increasing traffic following on 
Germany’s commercial expansion, but would also have seriously 
interfered, by reason of the heavy expenditure, with the all- 
important contributions to the Treasury from railway operation. 

To-day there is proceeding in Prussia a dual development of 
State policy. On the one hand the Goverriment are willing to see 
such extension or betterment of the waterway system as might 
render unnecessary the huge outlay on the railways that would 
now be necessary in order to make them equal to present and 
prospective requirements. On the other hand they want to keep 
such control over the waterway traffic, especially by means of tolls, 
that the rivers and canals will not compete unduly with the State 
railways as an important source of State revenue. 

Meanwhile there is also to be found in Germany an active 
party which opposes any further great expenditure on waterways 
on such grounds as the following: That injury is being done to 
German agriculturists by. the facilities given for the import of 
grain in barge-loads of such quantities as the foreigner alone can 
make up; that the low water-freights available in these circum- 
stances are nullifying the effect of protective railway rates; that 
poor districts not able to take advantage of the waterways are 
being taxed in order that rich districts which can use them may 
become richer still ; that, owing to the fostering of the waterways, 
there is in Westphalia and the Rhineland district a great con- 
gestion of industries and population which, had there been a more 
wisely planned and better operated railway system, would have 
been more distributed through other parts of Germany now suffer- 
ing, as the result of these conditions, from arrested development ; 
and that even to-day it would be wiser, and more in accordance 
with the best interests of the country, to spend less money on 
canals, which are already showing signs of having outlived their 
usefulness (as distinct from the great natural waterways, whose 
utility as, in effect, estuaries of the ocean will always remain), and 
to spend more on the improvement of the railways, especially ag 
regards the construction of additional lines and the provision 
of more powerful locomotives and larger freight-cars, on the 
American model. 

In France there is an anti-waterway party which contends 
that water transport is only kept up at all in that country because 
it is specially fostered by the State at the cost of the taxpayer, the 
railways being hindered from carrying on any real and effective 
competition with it; while in France also the cry is raised that 
money spent on improved rail transport would produce better 
results than a like expenditure on waterways. This view is 
well expressed in a report on ‘ Recent Improvements in French 
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Waterways and their Results,’ by Mr. O’Beirne [Gd. 1636], who, 
after giving a detailed account of the general position, proceeds : 

We see, then, that where the State has created canals to compete with 
the railroads, it would actually have been cheaper, and also more advan- 
tageous, to build entirely new competing railway lines. 

This also is the view of M. Colson, who says in his ‘ Cours 
d’Economie Politique * (page 328) : 

Under all possible calculations, the same amount spent on railway works 
would render more service than if it were devoted to the interesting works 
of navigation. 


Concerning Belgium (where, again, the geographical and 
economic conditions affecting waterways are as unlike our own as 
are those of Germany and France) I will now only say that the 
Government, who control both railways and waterways, ensure 
to the latter a greater apparent success by not allowing the former 
really to compete with them ; while there is a strong feeling among 
some of the leading business men in the country—and especially 
in the body known as the Superior Committee of Industry—that 
it would be folly to expend (as is proposed) further considerable 
sums on the waterways when, in their opinion, far better results 
could be obtained from improvements in the operation of the State 
railways, the wasteful and inefficient management of which, they 
say, leaves much to be desired. 

While, therefore, the conclusion to be drawn from the Majority 
Report of the Royal Commission is that the particular scheme 
of canal revival proposed therein is both impracticable from an 
economic standpoint and inexpedient from the point of view of 
State policy, the lesson taught by Continental conditions is that 
they are fundamentally different from British conditions; that 
where the canals (as distinct from the great rivers) have seemed 
still to hold their own, in the countries mentioned, it has been due 
in a material degree to State aid and an artificial restriction of rail 
competition ; and that while there certainly is an inclination in 
some quarters to spend more public money on canals, there is also 
a growing tendency to protest against further outlay on attempts 
to maintain inefficient water transport rather than on offering 
additional facilities to the economically superior system of trans- 
port by rail. 

Epwin A. Pratt. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH AND EDUCATION 


On the only occasion on which I had the privilege of a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Meredith, he freely spoke on the underlying aims 
which were before him in writing his novels and the causes which 
he wished earnestly to serve. The two aims which especially 
stirred and held him were, he said, Education and the Emanci- 
pation of Woman. Not that, in the narrow sense of the term, 
Mr. Meredith wrote novels ‘ with a purpose,’ but, rather, he 
would have agreed that any purposeless novel or other form of 
literary effort would clearly be inane and futile. True art does 
not end in itself; it does not exist in vacuo. It lives through 
the force of the artist’s own soul. The artist’s own soul, again, 
reflects the intensest qualities and content of the outer world 
as it presents itself to him in all its significance and tendencies, 
past, present, and future. The most idealistic artist is not the 
one who puts into his work the least realism. In a sense the 
more idealistic he is the more essential is the content of reality. 
There comes a point where the truly practical is the ideal. Hence 
Shakespeare is a patriot ; Meredith is an emancipator of woman. 
Each writes with a purpose, not in any vulgar sense of the term, 
but because the eternal verity of the ideal is present in the 
transitory phases and movements of human life if there is 
sufficient spirituality in the artist to perceive it. The artist’s 
‘purpose,’ therefore, is the identification of himself with the 
reality of life rather than with its appearance. There is a ‘ real’ 
patriotism; a ‘real’ emancipation of woman. ‘The artist’s 
* purpose ’ is not the delivery of diatribes on the political questions 
of patriotism and women’s suffrage, but it concerns itself with 
the presentation of eternal principles and issues which underlie 
the various ebullitions of popular feelings on these and on other 
questions. 

Of the distinctive treatment of women’s emancipation every 
writer on Mr. Meredith’s novels has much to say; every one 
recognises his brilliancy, his pre-eminence. Women are no 
“wandering vessels crying for a pilot.” They too must ‘exer- 
cise their brains and traffic in ideas.’ Mr. Meredith protests 
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by the portraiture of the characters in his novels that women 
are ends in themselves, have individualities equally with men, 
and equally with men require full scope for the development of 
all their powers. Even the wife may rightly claim to her 
husband : ‘I must be myself to be of any value to you.’ The 
essential principle is, therefore, respect for individuality. The 
highest interests of womanhood were never more stoutly 
defended than by Meredith. His whole position may be put 
very simply: Give women freedom to develop individuality. 
Without respect for women men will themselves never do great 
things. Respect for women depends more and more on their 
mental cultivation. But the very idea of mental cultivation in 
any true sense requires that the old barbarous idea redolent of 
savagery—viz. that of man’s possession of woman—be given up. 
We shall see presently that Mr. Meredith. is of opinion that the 
higher education of women, and even co-education of the sexes, 
may be desirable to bring this about. 

This is a convenient stepping-stone to pass from Meredith’s 
views of the emancipation of woman to his treatment of the 
subject of education. With Meredith the problem of education 
is not the mere acquisition of knowledge. It is not the dreary 
round of instruction, the learning of sciences, and the pursuit 
of accredited curricula of academic institutions. Probably no 
recent novelist of importance has left less noticed in any 
detail the great public schools and the renowned universities 
of the land. Eton and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, are 
problems with which Meredith does not concern himself directly, 
nor do the modern, localised universities receive any attention. 
His detachment from the established systems of education is the 
more striking since his interest in education—real, essential 
education—is so'keen. This, in itself, gives food for thought. 
With Mr. Meredith education is the promotion of soundness of 
character, the building-up of the whole man. All instruction, 
in school, college, university, the intercourse with friends, the 
reading of books, newspapers, magazines, biography, history, 
literature, the experience of the ups and down of life, occupations, 
careers, the relations of men and women—all are questions of edu- 
cation. Education thus is regarded as conterminous with life, and 
its problem is the recognition of the effects and reactions of all 
the influences of circumstances and environment upon the pro- 
gress of the man’s growth and development of soul and mind and 
heart—in other words, of individuality. 

We must recognise that Mr. Meredith lived in the robust 
years of the formation of his own circle of thought in the 
valiant days of John Stuart Mill. ‘Society,’ said Mill, ‘has 
now fairly got the better of individuality.’ He points out 
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that the more social we become the more we tend to develop 
conventionality : 

Even in what people do for pleasure, conformity is the first thing thought 
of ; they like in crowds ; they exercise choice only among things commonly 
done ; peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of conduct, are shunned equally with 
crimes ; until by dint of not following their own nature, they have no nature 
to follow; their human capacities are withered and starved ; they become 
incapable of any strong wishes or native pleasures, and are generally without 
either opinions or feelings of home growth, or properly their own. [Mill 
acutely observes that] ‘ every extension of education promotes this tendency 
to uniformity,” [because education] ‘ brings people under common influences 
and gives them access to the general stock of facts and sentiments.’ 


Not even John Stuart Mill saw this danger of education more 
clearly than does Meredith. Almost every one of his novels 
illustrates, many times over, the struggle of the individual to 
overcome the environment of fashion, of convention, of social 
expectation, of customary moral standards. Women are more 
conspicuously enthralled in these meshes even than men. Hence 
the ‘ rebelliousness’ which has been noted in his women; the 
desire to ‘ be themselves’; the inevitable Nemesis which ensues 
when any man, woman, or child deviates from the simple, 
straight, sincere dictates of the inner essential characteristics of 
their own nature, to follow extrinsic considerations of conven- 
tion or the conscious exploitation for self-seeking or cynicism of 
the foibles of the social environment. 

If there is the danger to the individual, which Mill suggests, 
in the spread of education, this is intensified when education 
becomes systematised. The Church teaches its creeds, and non- 
conformity protests that the danger to the individual is desperately 
real. The State takes over the task of education; this seems 
safe, for what is the State but the personified will of all the 
individuals of the community? Yet, let the majority decree it, 
and every child must be uniformly instructed in, say, militarism, 
and then the sense of Mill’s warning of danger to the individual 
from the spread of education becomes evident to the members of 
the Peace Society. The terrible power of ‘ system ’ in education 
is usually overlooked. Historically, of course, we recognise it 
(if we are Protestants) in the Jesuit system. We do not notice 
any danger in our own systems—in our own Codes and Regula- 
tions emanating from Whitehall. But the fact is, there is no 
security from the danger of system except by placing education 
in the hands of teachers who are open-minded enquirers after 
truth, who encourage open-mindedness in pupils, who seek to 
encourage sincerity in the formation of opinions of every kind in 
every subject of knowledge; who regard all instruction as the 
means for arousing the activity of personal individual thought of 
every pupil upon all the topics of study, and the growth and 
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development of all the powers of the child, in accordance with 
the growing needs of his mental life and individual character, 
rather than the external standards of acquisition of either codes 
or examinational syllabuses stipulating for uniform amounts of 
knowledge to be acquired in the same time by pupils of powers, 
capacities, and tendencies infinitely various. 

If this be a sound view of education, the educator must have 
as his chief aim, his persistent aim, the arousing in each child 
the directions of activity of the child’s own mind much more 
urgently than instruction on the lines of the teacher’s mind, and 
a fortiori more urgently than at the bidding of outside authorities. 

This vital principle of education permeates Meredith’s thought 
—and the disastrous effect of ignoring individuality has never been 
more graphically portrayed than by Meredith—nor more minutely 
developed by him than in his Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 

Sir Austin Feverel, indeed, had the ambition not so much to 
instil into his son, and to engraft upon him, simply his own best 
characteristics. He had the even higher aim of endeavouring to 
induce in his son qualities and tendencies to action of a far more 
ideal nature than he himself possessed. 

Sir Austin Feverel considered that the young lad might by 
parental vigilance be kept pretty secure from the Serpent until 
Eve sided with him. He would not let his son go to a school, 
for are not schools often corrupt? He therefore plays the spy 
most remorselessly on his son so as to act with knowledge; on 
which Adrian Harley sagely observes he is a monomaniac at large 
watching over sane people in their sleep. Richard is a high- 
spirited boy, and, after a quarrel with a neighbouring farmer, 
he sets fire to the farmer’s ricks of hay, and allows suspicion 
plausibly to rest upon a local rogue, innocent, though, of this deed. 
Faithful to the system of education, Sir Austin watches the effect 
of passion, of vent to passion, of discovery and accusation. The 
boy had embarked and was on the waters of life in his own vessel. 
But Sir Austin keeps the unseen eye over him. He wished to be 
Providence to his son. 

‘Ah! ’—Meredith once forgets his position of impartial 
onlooker over his characters and says—‘ if immeasurable love were 
perfect wisdom, one human being might almost impersonate Pro- 
vidence to another. Alas! love, divine as it is, can do no more 
than lighten the house it inhabits; it must take its shape, some- 
times intensify its narrowness.’ It can spiritualise the unlovely 
—but cannot expel unloveliness. 

This is the comedy. Love arrogating to itself a function it is 
powerless to fulfil. A father determines to let the boy have a 
fair trial against himself so that he can observe and provide for 
the movements of the young creature in the dark. Accordingly 
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Richard gets into the scrape as to the burning of the rick of. hay, 
and his father—as deus ex machina—helps him out. Had the 
father been like Richard’s cousin, Austin Wentworth, how 
different would have been the case. ‘ My dear Ricky,’ said he, 
‘there are two ways of getting out of a scrape : a long way and a 
short way. When you have tried the roundabout method and 
failed, come to me and I’ll show you the straight route.’ 

But the method of managing other people’s affairs for them is 
always roundabout—and Sir Austin by his precious system had 
brought this about. Richard denies his guilt, tells his lie. And 
then, to his father’s delight, he eats his lie. Triumphantly, his 
father thinks his system has prevailed. 

But this was only a preliminary ordeal. The great one was 
still to come. The baronet prepared his son to meet life by every 
educational device—excepting Rousseau’s—that of leaving him 
alone. He made use of every illustration that his neighbourhood 
afforded to disgust or encourage his son. The boy prayed with 
his father morning and night. Conscience was beginning to 
inhabit him, and he carried some of the freightage known to men, 
though in so crude a form that it overweighed him, now on this 
side, now on that. ‘The Bread and Water phase lasted a fort- 
night; the Vegetarian little better than a month; the Religious 
somewhat longer ; the Religious-Propagandist (when he was for 
converting the heathen of Lobourne and Bursley and the 
domestics of the Abbey, including Tom Bakewell) longer still, and 
hard to bear ; he tried to convert Adrian ! ’ 

Meredith pictures Sir Austin as the best-meaning of parents, 
and had Richard not been so affectionate there would have been 
no conflict. Richard was encouraged to be generous on a princely 
scale. 

The following passage describing Richard’s self-development 
is a beautiful piece of Meredithian prose. He has just received a 
blow to his pride, and everything without seemed to his boyish 
heart unsatisfactory, if not malicious : 

Richard retired into himself where he was growing to be lord of 
kingdoms: where Beauty was his handmaid and History his minister, and 
Time his ancient harper and sweet Romance his bride: where he walked in 
a realm vaster and more gorgeous than the great Orient, peopled with the 
heroes that have been. For there is no princely wealth and no loftiest 
heritage, to equal this early one that is made bountifully common to so 
many, when the ripening blood has put a spark to the imagination and the 
earth is seen through rosy mists of a thousand fresh-awakened nameless and 
aimless desires; panting for bliss and taking it as it comes; making of any 
sight or sound, perforce of the enchantment they carry with them, a key to 
infinite because innocent pleasure. .. . This was the Blossoming Season, and 
the glimpses of inner working of Richard’s mind were caught by the baronet. 
Sir Austin thought: The Fates must be hard, the Ordeal severe, the Destiny 
dark that could destroy so bright a spring! But bright as it was, the baronet 
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relaxed nothing of his vigilant supervision. He said to his intimates: 
Every act, every fostered inclination, almost every thought, in this Blossom- 
ing Season, bears its seed for the Future. The living Tree now requires 
incessant watchfulness. 


‘In the blossoming season,’ says Meredith, ‘ the passions are 
gambolling cubs,’ but they can grow to ‘ ravening gluttons.’ Teeth 
and talons in the cub are charming. But they become dangerous. 
The climax to Sir Austin’s system really took place when Richard 
began to write verse. Sir Austin’s experiences in love and verse 
had not been satisfactory. He urges Richard to burn his MSS§., 
and he, in response to parental injunction, against his will, does 
so. The Blossoms withered. Again, in Meredithian language : 
‘ A strange man had been introduced to him, who traversed and 
bisected his skill with sagacious, stiff fingers and crushed his soul 
for him.’ 

Farewell all true confidence between father and son. What 
need to pursue here the story? Ruin, utter and complete, is 
certain from that point onwards. 

It will thus be evident that Meredith is filled with righteous 
indignation at the sight of the overbearing person, the man or the 
woman who endeavours to jump upon, in the literal and meta- 
phorical sense, to insult another. He is also distressed with out- 
pouring pity for the man who similarly insults himself by 
attempting to impose upon himself the insolence and the tyranny 
of self-conceit, and posing before himself produces all the metamor- 
phoses of untamed egoism. He has no sympathy, on the one 
hand, with the undisciplined man whose aspirations are entirely 
out of touch with his inspirations; nor, on the other hand, with 
the human being (his usual case is that of a woman) who does not 
struggle against the absorptive Nirvana process of self-annihila- 
tion into the likeness of another. Meredith’s great novel of The 
Egoist pictures these struggles, titanic in their issues, transferred 
from the physical warfare of the ancient world to the psychical 
plane of modern society. He lays emphasis on the emancipation 
of woman, but the problem cannot be thus limited. 

Perhaps the innermost philosophy of the opposite point of view 
—the Oriental doctrine—has been best presented in a European 
shape by Henri Frédéric Amiel. Amiel, in his remarkable 
Journal, describes his own power of what he calls protéisme, 
namely simplification and réimplication. He found himself able 
to pass from his own individuality by a process of delimitation— 
stripping himself of quality by quality—till he could de-humanise 
himself into an apparent nothingness. Then by a synthetic 
process of adding quality to quality he could form himself and 
inform himself psychically into any object—say, a lower animal 
or even into an inanimate object. This extraordinary imaginary 
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metamorphosis Amiel exercised upon himself. This is not dis- 
similar to the attitude of such men as Meredith’s Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, who wish in their egoism and self-satisfaction to effect a 
metamorphosis in their human relationships of husband and wife, 
parent and child, teacher and taught ; not, indeed, upon themselves, 
but upon the minds of others. The attempt, either socially or 
educationally, to unindividualise others and reconstruct them into 
forms, after a man’s own image, where thought shall correspond to 
thought, mind to mind, may be described as mental nihilism. It 
is not a desire of mental sympathy—though it sometimes poses as 
such. It is an effort towards mental absorption into an identity, 
where Nature offers a priceless variety. 

In the blunt way in which I have expressed this view, it 
will appear impossible to suppose that anyone could desire to 
domineer over another so as to form him or her to his own image. 
Yet, probably, the respect for individuality is the very last lesson 
to be learned, I will not say by the meaner sort of souls but by 
the very best. For does not the preacher often wish to bring his 
flock into such unison with himself as to accept the same dogmas, 
the politician to induce others to hold the same political creed, 
and throughout society is not ‘ influence ’ considered to consist in 
bringing others into the acceptance of the personal proclivities 
and ideas of the man of what is called ‘ commanding personality ’? 
The educational view held by J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
George Meredith would rather be that the highest influence is that 
which so stimulates the ablest men that they may lead others to 
exercise their own self-activity of mind, to form their own 
opinions, to think for themselves independently (quite apart from 
the aim contemplating identity of conclusion with other men), so 
that all may come into direct contact with the essence of reason 
itself. 

Even great thinkers on education like John Amos Comenius 
and John Locke thought that teachers could and ought to imprint 
on the child from without wisdom, virtue, manners, and know- 
ledge—that education, in a word, could do everything by super- 
imposing, ab extra, the personality, the standards, the culture, 
and atmosphere of the teacher, the child being more or less a 
passive recipient. But progressive educational theory has dis- 
covered for itself precisely the Meredithian point of view. In the 
past, educationists believed and acted on the opinion that the 
minds of children were as waxen tablets ready to receive the 
impress of the teacher’s art. Children’s memories were supposed 
to be at the control of the teacher, to receive any mould in any 
desirable direction; their imagination was at the teacher’s 
service ; their very characters were, so to say, to be moulded—of 
course, with the best of aims=to the right, viz. the teacher’s own, 
pattern. 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau pleaded for the spontaneity of the child 
and urged that education should be ‘ natural ’—in opposition to 
the artificial teaching of the schools. The school, at any rate 
after the age of the Renascence, had realised how short a time is 
available for the child to acquire the large stores of knowledge in 
the ancient classics. Later ages have shown that the vast results 
of methods of physical science only increase the burden—directly 
we allow that quantity of knowledge imparted is to be regarded as 
the school aim—and often tend to increase the artificial character 
of school work. But once realise with Rousseau, Froebel, and 
Herbart that the teacher is concerned not with the amount of 
instruction attempted, but mainly with the reactions of the child’s 
own mental activity on whatever comes before his observation and 
judgment, and let the interest of teaching settle more upon the 
child’s own expression of mental energy—and we reach towards 
Meredith’s doctrine of individuality. For, as Herbart tells us, 
“instruction spins a long, fine, flexible thread, which the striking 
of the clock severs and again joins, which binds at every moment 
the pupil’s own mental activity, and whilst it unwinds itself 
according to its own measure of time confuses his tempo, does 
not follow its hopes nor allow time for its pauses.’ 

What, then, isthe remedy? The teacher must exercise a self- 
denying ordinance. His individuality must not swamp, must 
not absorb the child’s mental activity, but he must regard himself 
as the opener up of the opportunities for the free play of all the 
mental energy and activity of the child. 

In all human relationships—founded on spontaneity—services 
are mutual. One of the points overlooked too much in the history 
of education is the effect of the mental development of children 
upon their parents and on the adults in their particular environ- 
ment. It is true that Wordsworth has familiarised us with the 
epigrammatic statement of the continuity of the life of the indi- 
vidual (emphasised so strongly later by the doctrine of biological 
evolution) that the child is ‘ father of the man,’ but the signifi- 
cance of the reactive effect on the educator of all conscious effort 
in education is not always realised. The teacher teaches the 
child ; the child also teaches the teacher. As in the physical world 
action and reaction are equal, so in the psychical world influence and 
the reaction of return influences are equal. It is not merely that 
the teacher is affected subjectively by his own conscious effort to 
understand psychologically the meaning and significance of the 
growth and development of the child-mind. There is the further 
consideration, that if the teacher is on a higher and more compli- 
cated plane of thought and feeling, the child per contra is on & 
lower, and relatively simpler, plane of consciousness. Whilst the 
child’s mental attitude is more rudimentary, it is in a sense more 
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basal and elemental, and it is not so absurd as it may appear 
prima facie to suggest that the child gives as much as he 
receives. Action and reaction are equal, whether it be recog- 
nised or not. 

The educative effect of the child on the adult, especially on the 
parent and on the teacher, is worthy of closer consideration than 
is commonly given. The novel is an excellent medium for the 
treatment of this problem, and everyone is familiar with the 
case of Silas Marner, so pathetically described by George Eliot, 
and the effect, so vividly portrayed by her, of the child on the 
development of the miser’s character. In the novels of George 
Meredith this aspect of the child is discussed in almost every case 
of the introduction of the child into the novel. ‘A little child 
shall lead them.’ 

Meredith’s novel of The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is as much 
astudy of the effect of Richard’s character on his father, Sir Austin 
Feverel, as vice versa. Harry Richmond’s father is as pitiable 
on account of his son’s weaknesses as his own insatiate schemings. 
And the place of the youth Crossjay in the development of the 
character of Clara Middleton is the very touchstone by which we 
are drawn to the realisation of the nature of sanity and a well- 
ordered universe, in The Egoist, amid personalities ‘ congre- 
gating in absurdities, planning shortsightedly, plotting de- 
mentedly.’ The interest of The Egoist centres in the attempt 
of Clara Middleton to break her engagement with Willoughby 
Patterne. It may be said that in every crisis of Clara, as she 
tries to free herself from her engagement to the Egoist, Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, the boy Crossjay is unconsciously the 
inspirer of health, strength, and courage. 

Clara is no conventional young lady. She races with Crossjay, 
beats him, and makes apologetical allowances for having taken 
him at a disadvantage. (He had just had tea.) She must earn 
his respect, so as to bring him under her influence : 

‘Now you must confess that girls run faster than boys.’ 

‘They may at the start.’ 

‘They do everything better.’ 

‘They’re flash in the pans.’ 

‘They learn their lessons.’ 

‘You can’t make soldiers or sailors of them, though. . . 

‘Come along with me; pluck me some of these cowslips, and the speed- 
wells near them ; I think we both love wildflowers.’ She rose and took his 
arm. ‘ You shall row me on the lake while I talk to you seriously.’ It was 
she, however, who took the sculls at the boat-house, for she had been a play- 
fellow with boys, and knew that one of them engaged in a manly exercise 
is not likely to listen to a woman. 


, 


Thus we see Clara ‘managing’ Crossjay; but by strokes of 
genius Meredith makes us realise, without telling us, how much 
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the natural boyishness of her comrade strengthened her for her 
conflict. We call the teaching profession ‘ noble,’ but the nobility 
is ordinarily understood to be connected with the objective results 
attained by pupils from the instruction received from teachers, and 
the high usefulness of the services rendered in the process. But 
a deeper test might be suggested in the reactionary qualities de- 
veloped in the true teacher by contact with the progressive minds 
of the pupils. The nobility is dependent on the seizure of the 
opportunities for the exercise of the higher functioning of 
character within the teacher himself, till education eventually is 
self-education whether in the pupil or in the teacher, though the 
relation of teacher and taught by the mutual action and reaction 
intellectually and morally is highly favourable to the education 
of them both. 

With the human relationships of man and woman, parent and 
child, teacher and pupil, and so on, without leaving individuality 
and its claims upon us, we pass educationally into a necessity for 
a harmony which recognises the individual claims of each part of 
the relationship without setting up aggressiveness on the part of 
either. How are these claims of the individual as such, and the 
individual as a social unit, to be reconciled and harmonised? 
This is an acute human problem, and accordingly an educational 
problem, for, in the long run, the educational end is the human 
end. Towards a solution, Meredith turns to an interpretation of 
the idea of the Comic Spirit. 

This is Meredith’s own account of it : 


Whenever men wax out of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, 
bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fastastically delicate ; whenever it sees 
them self-deceived or hood-winked, given to run riot in idolatries, drifting 
into vanities, congregating in absurdities, planning shortsightedly, plotting 
dementedly ; whenever they are at variance with their professions, and 
violate the unwritten but perceptible laws binding them in consideration one 
to another ; whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice, are false in 
humility or mined with conceit, individually or in the bulk—the Spirit over- 
head will look humanely malign and cast an oblique light on them, followed 
by volleys of silvery laughter. That is the Comic Spirit. 


It may seem at first blush somewhat absurd to identify the 
idea of education with the Comic Spirit. But let us once realise 
how essentially it is conceived to be the business of the public 
schools and the universities to ‘ rub the corners and sharp angles’ 
off the individual boy, ‘ to knock the nonsense out of him,’ ‘ to lick 
him into shape,’ to ‘humanise ’ him, we shall then have but little 
difficulty in seeing that Meredith’s Comic Spirit is an excellent 
metaphor for the salutary effect of all educational agencies, and 
fairly provides a criterion of sound educational procedure. Many 
contemporary illusions in the educational world vanish, as, for 
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instance, the cultivation of the idiosyncrasies of premature 
specialisation, the idola of Bacon’s Tribe, Cave, Market Place, and 
Theatre, the self-satisfaction of de-humanised science, and of de- 
naturalised scholarship. Even the concentrated development of 
a ‘special bent’ has to be reconsidered. But the educationist 
who knows his subject knows that. Johann Friedrich Herbart, 
one of the greatest of modern educationists, has said in his Science 
of Education : ‘ By no means should the presence of incidental 
prominent tendencies in the years of cultivation be regarded as 
a sign that they are to be further strengthened by education. 
This practice shelters disproportion.’ In other words, the Comic 
Spirit, with its aspect of ‘ unsolicitous observation as if surveying 
a full field and having leisure to dart on its chosen morsels,’ brings 
educational workers—teachers and taught—back to the normal. 

Whilst the Comic Spirit thus takes possession of Herbart, and 
it is to be hoped the other great leaders of education, it is to be 
noted that Meredith takes pains to assure us that the Comic Spirit 
is a great encourager and supporter of real culture : 


A perception of the Comic Spirit gives high fellowship. You become a 
citizen of the selecter world, the highest we know of in connection with our 
old world, which is not supermundane. Look there for your unchallenge- 
able upper class! You feel that you are one of this our civilised community, 
that you cannot escape from it, and would not if you could. Good hope 
sustains you; weariness does not overwhelm you ; in isolation you see no 
charms for vanity ; personal pride is greatly moderated. Nor shall your title 
of citizenship exclude you from worlds of imagination or of devotion. The 
Comic Spirit is not hostile to the sweetest songfully poetic. Chaucer 
bubbles with it :-Shakspere overflows . . . . Pope has it and it is the day- 
light side of the night half obscuring Cowper. It is only hostile to the 
priestly element, when that, by baleful swelling, transcends and overlaps 
the bounds of its office. 


If it be objected that Meredith’s Comic Spirit only provides a 
negative aim for education, it must be confessed that this results 
from the simplicity of the positive aim he would put before us. 
“You must believe,’ he says, ‘ that our state of society is founded 
on common sense.’ Speaking of the physical world, Meredith 
says : 

Is there not in field, wood or shore something more precious and tonic 
than any special beauties we may chance to find there—flowers, perfumes, 
sunsets—something we cannot do without, though we can do without these? 
Is it health, life, power, or what is it? 


It is this element in mental and moral affairs that Mr. 
Meredith is anxious to reach through education, not only by 
negative, but also by positive, methods: health, life, power. He 
is never tired in his novels of bringing forward types of unweary- 
ing, inextinguishable human effort, practised in the buffetings 
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of outrageous fortune, and proof against all reverses from the 
outside, as long as the inner impulses are strong, simple, and 
sincere. Even money becomes sacred when Evan Harrington’s 
mother shames her husband by showing trading energy ; Sandra 
Belloni, with all her genius, is intimately revealed by her hatred 
of waste of potatoes, and her readiness to hold to a contract for 
money in preference to a sentiment ; and Rhoda Fleming’s mother 
gives the sense of stability to a tottering world of caprice and 
passion by her conduct of farm and garden. Meredith’s hard- 
working mothers are a glorious study in the positive aim of moral 
education. 

The essential feature, then, of Meredith’s idea of education 
on the positive side is just the mental analogue to the underlying 
principle of the physical side of Nature, be it health, life, power— 
or as, perhaps, Meredith would name it, sanity. The physical 
and the psychical are closely allied, and in both Nature is very 
close to his heart. For this reason open-airness is demanded by 
Meredith in the specifically direct, conscious attempts in educa- 
tion. The other educational method most dwelt upon by 
Meredith will shock soft-hearted armchair educationists. For it 
is the method of Thwackings—not the glib, easy resource of 
birch-rods merely (though Meredith does not despise this method, 
on occasion), but the essential Nemesis that resides in wrong 
actions to work out their own purging fire on the impure and ill- 
regulated deviser of them and by the consequences of unjustifiable 
thoughts and deeds to besiege and beleaguer him to a voluntary 
desire of release—and to fix his eye upon the recovery of sanity. 

To take first, open-airness of body and mind, Meredith is 
a lover of fhe mountains. The famous descriptions in Vittoria 
of the Monte Mottarone and the Stelvio Pass, the Alpine scenes in 
Beauchamp’s ‘Career and in Diana of the Crossways, and the 
wonderful mountain walk of the brother and sister in The Amazing 
Marriage sufficiently show this aspect. The educational side is 
explicitly discussed in The Adventures of Harry Richmond : 


Carry your fever to the Alps, you of minds diseased: not to sit down in 
sight of them ruminating, . . . but mount, rack the limbs, wrestle it out 
among the peaks, taste danger, sweat, earn rest; learn to discover un- 
grudgingly that haggard fatigue is the fair vision you have run to earth, 
and that rest is your uttermost reward. ... You are the man of your 
faculties, nothing more. Why should-a man pretend to more? We ask it 
wonderingly when we are healthy. 


The inclusion of the mountain-influence as an educative asset 
in Mr. Meredith’s view is not merely an imaginative inference 
from his works. He definitely suggests it in the remarkable 
description of a rational school (to which I shall refer at more 
length presently) and places the marvellous school of Matthew 
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and Aminta Weyburn in Switzerland, amongst other causes, for 
this very reason of open-airness—mountain exercise. 

Meredith, then, would give Nature a much greater place in the 
training of the child, the youth, the man. This by no means is 
the same as the inculcation of the place of science in the school 
curriculum. The analytical processes of scientific theory in 
chemistry, physics, biology, are intellectual exercises brought to 
bear on subject-matter different from the old ‘ humanities,’ but the 
methods are analogous to those employed in the philological side 
of humanistic study, and just as linguistics scientifically studied 
can lead the pupil away from the larger human issues of literature, 
so can the study of the physical sciences take the pupil away from 
the observation and love of open-air Nature to the stuffiness and 
sectional interests of the laboratory. The ‘reading of Earth’ 
which Meredith desiderates is the living with the treasures of 
Earth, the sort of knowledge which leads to acquaintance and 
friendship with the growth of the bud, the flower, the sap of trees, 
the changes of seasons. Or, as it has been put: ‘ The sap rising 
in the trees is not alien to the blood coursing in our veins.’ It is 
sympathy with Nature we want to cultivate, not dexterity with 
the scalpel in dissecting natural objects. This latter method is a 
specialised attitude. There is perhaps even less reason why we 
should all of us adopt the dissecting attitude towards natural 
objects than that we should all of us study practical human 
anatomy in the laboratories of the medical schools. In a word, 
Mr. Meredith is the prophet-like advocate of a real Nature-study 
in our education. 

Turning now from the sympathy with Nature, founded on close 
personal observation of all her riches and intimate insight into 
her moods, bringing us into the recuperative state of physical — 
health, Meredith would have us inquire into the educative 
meth.ds of a right attitude towards our human nature—our 
psychical sanity and health. As to instruction—ordinarily the 
sole aim of our educative system—he puts the technical subjects 
of instruction into a subordinate position and lays especial stress 
on the disciplinary side of the educative process. As I have 
already mentioned, the method of Thwackings occupies a con- 
spicuous place in his teaching. It would seem that Meredith was 
deeply impressed by the view of the doctrine of natural conse- 
quences held by the eighteenth-century Rousseau and by his own 
contemporary, Herbert Spencer. Even Mr. Spencer admits: ‘ A 
three-year-old urchin playing with an open razor cannot be 
allowed to learn by the discipline of consequences; for the con- 
quences may be too serious.’ Clearly the doctrine has its limita- 
tions in dealing with the very young child—but the dramatist 
and the novelist have constantly identified themselves with the 
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doctrine, long before it came within the range of the Spencerian 
theory of moral education. Mr. Meredith lays special stress upon 
it in Rhoda Fleming. Speaking of Edward Blancove, who has 
drawn Dahlia Fleming from her safe home to his doubtful keeping 
and has tired of her—though he finds himself face to face with the 
obligation of some sort of loyalty to his actions— Meredith says : 


He knew that there was something to be smoothed over; something 
written in the book of facts which had to be smeared out, and he seemed to 
do it while he drank the bubbling wine and heard himself talk. ... Young 
men easily fancy that when the black volume is shut, the tide is stopped, 
Saying ‘I was a fool,’ they believe they have put an end to the foolishness, 
What father teaches them that a human act once set in motion flows on for 
ever to the great account ? 


The growing consciousness of the age to the pervasiveness, the 
inevitableness of natural law, has deepened the realisation of the 
responsibility of acts in the moral as well as in the physical world. 
And undoubtedly the realm of law requires consideration in the 
educational survey, as it does in the sphere of knowledge, not 
merely as an exposition in ethics, but, as Meredith points out, as 
a factor in the daily acts to which the young are committing them- 
selves and binding round them the chain from which release is 
so difficult. Sir Austin Feverel tried the method of silently 
watching his son Richard, and the policy of a spy-system, and 
rejoiced to see his boy tell his lie and then eat it. It is the business 
of the educator, as Austin Wentworth knew, to suggest at the 
right moment the ‘straight route.’ The ‘ inevitable reactions’ 
are the dernier ressort, and those are held in hand by the remorse- 
lessness of Nature. 

But there are usually a number of steps and a corresponding 
number of warnings between the idea of an act, its performance, 
and the great‘account which follows the roundabout methods for 
shirking the consequences. Here is the scope for stimulus and 
for restraint. These may be suggested from without, but to be 
effective, Meredith urges implicitly, they must be self-accepted by 
the agent. Acts may be either desirable or the reverse. It is wrong 
to abstain from a good act, which appeals to us as good in idea, and 
to which we have dedicated our purpose. It is wrong to plunge 
into an act which our best thought and conscience have con- 
demned. 

What educational provision is there to prevent these wrong 
courses? No doubt there are many precautions and devices 
which may be brought to bear by the educator. But Meredith is 
especially fascinated by the idea of Thwackings, both those given 
by parents, teachers, friends, enemies, the world at large, and by 
Nature. Thwackings, he seems to say, surround us on every side 
when we forego the good conceived by us and do not translate it 
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into action, and when, on the other hand, we embark on a false 
course of action. We live in a world of Thwackings, and it is a 
beneficent arrangement, devised not to deter us, like cowards, 
from action, but to keep our actions along the ‘ straight route.’ 
Wilfrid Pole, in Meredith’s Sandra Belloni, is described as a 


gallant fellow with good stuff in him—but [adds the author] he was young. 
Ponder on that pregnant word, for you are about to see him grow. . . . Albeit 
created man by Nature, he reproaches her, and the sculptor, circumstance ; 
forgetting that to make him man is their sole duty, and that what betrayed 
him was the difficulty thrown in their way by his quondam self—the pleasant 
boon-fellow ! 


But Meredith does not leave the Thwackings alone to circum- 
stance and physical nature. He puts the argument for the birch- 
rod into the skilful hands of Dr. Middleton, in The Egoist : 

No, sir, no; the birch! the birch! Boys of spirit commonly turn into 
solid men, and the solider the men the more surely do they vote for Busby. 
For me, I pray he may be immortal in Great Britain. Sea-air nor 
mountain-air is half so bracing. I venture to say that the power to take a 
licking is better worth having than the power to administer one. . 

We English beat the world because we take a licking well. 


In The Amazing Marriage Chillon’s sole apology for Lord 
Fleetwood’s villainous conduct is ‘ he had never been thrashed.’ 
Still further Meredith has no hesitation in bringing a schoolboy 
fight before his readers, and the author tells the story of Richard 
Feverel’s attempt to thrash Ripton with all the gusto that he 
describes a cricket match. 

In novel after novel Meredith finds the greatest dangers to 
man’s personal moral progress in a false pride, in refusing to con- 
fess and remedy a wrong action which has been performed in the 
past, or in sentimentalism which he describes as the ‘ attempt to 
taste experience without incurring responsibility.’ These two 
attitudes towards life are the anti-climax to the fresh-airness of 
the sound physical life, and serve to reveal endless varieties of 
personalities embarking on the struggle against an earlier self 
which has followed the wrong impulses, and cannot turn back 
upon them and the ensuing false acts, in spite of the wholesome 
warnings delivered by Thwackings from Nature, circumstance, or 
human beings. 

Meredith’s Shaving of Shagpat substantially takes for its 
theme the rationale of Thwackings.. Teachers must have 
recourse to this novel if they wish to trace the educational value of 
rebuffs, set-backs, and lashings, in the onward path to become 
Master of an Event. 


1 An interesting interpretation of George Meredith’s Allegory—The Shaving 
of Shagpat, by James McKechnie—is that Meredith is tracing the history of a 
reformer, who can only come to his own by the world’s buffetings. 
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The following lines disclose the Meredithian point of view : 


Lo! of hundreds who aspire, 

Eighties perish—nineties tire ! 
They who bear up, in spite of wrecks and wracks, 
Were seasoned by celestial hail of thwacks. 


There is no novel of George Meredith from which illustrations 
could not be gathered of educational principles, though sometimes 
they may not be directly announced as such. But there is no 
need to seek indirect or less obvious applications of his educational 
views, for he has presented us in Lord Ormont and his Aminta 
with his educational principles in direct application to the work of 
school teaching. 

In the arrangements of this school, conducted by Matthew 
Weyburn and his wife, Mr. Meredith would satisfy the most 
rigorous of critics, for he is the strenuous advocate of physical 
exercises in the open air. Meredith is in line in this respect with 
the great educationists, Vittorino da Feltre, Sir Thomas Elyot, 
Roger Ascham, and Richard Mulcaster. Weyburn establishes his 
school near a lake, fifteen miles from the Swiss capital, Bern. 
Swimming is thus made part of the curriculum ; so, too, all the 
physical exercises of the Swiss mountains and valleys. 

Switzerland is chosen not only for its bracing physical advan- 
tages, but because the young schoolmaster has the ambition to 
bring the nationalities together in the impressionable age of 

youth, to be educated together, to ‘teach Old England to the 
Continent—the Continent to Old England: our healthy games, 
our scorn of the lie, manliness ; their intellectual valour, diligence, 
considerate manners.’ 

Cosmopolitanism thus becomes an educational aim. It is 
founded on the idea of mutual relationships, and, as we have seen 
in Meredith’s treatment of personal relationships, so with the 
international relationships, respect for individuality leads to the 
necessity of the abandonment of the superior platform of 
patronage. The man gains from the woman equally as the 
woman from the man, so the parent from the child, the teacher 
from the pupil ; so, too, England from the foreign nation. Action 
and reaction are equal between free individualities. 

‘The interchange ’ between nations is an educational attitude 
not yet worked out. But Meredith recognises the problem. ‘ As 
to method,’ says Meredith, speaking through Matthew Weyburn, 
‘we [English] shall be their [i.e. other countries’] disciples.’ 
This will take time, but Englishmen are ‘ emulous,’ and, again, 
‘they take a thrashing kindly.’ They have much to learn, 
hence the need of the relationship of our youth with foreign 


youth. 
Englishmen call themselves practical, because ‘they have an 
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addiction to the palpable. It is a pretty wreath they clap on to 
their deficiencies.’ Englishmen wrap themselves up in their own 
experiences and play themselves off with their practicality. 


I want [says the prophetic Weyburn] the practical Englishman to settle 
his muzzle in a nosebag of ideas. When he has once got hold of them, he 
makes good stuff of them. On the Continent ideas have wings and pay visits. 
Here they’re stay-at-home. 


But for ideas to inhabit, the home must be fixed on a physical 
basis. 

If, then, the foreigners can suggest to the English the value 
of ideas, what can the English give in exchange? Weyburn 
continues : 

I’ve known Italians to whom an Englishman’s honesty of mind and deal- 
ing was one of the dreams of a better humanity they had put in a box. 
Frenchmen, too, who when they came to know us were astonished at their 
epithet of perfide, and loved us. 


The educational idealism of cosmopolitanism and the absolute 
belief in our common humanity leads, in Meredith’s view, to the 
promotion of relationships as a substantial educational good 
throughout the whole gamut of our social life. Hence he is as 
earnest in his views of the education of girls as of boys, and 
logically enough from his point of view, he would have faith in the 
relationship established by co-education. 


There’s the task [said he (Weyburn)]. It’s to separate them (boys and 
girls) as little as possible. All the—passez-moi le mot—devilry between the 
sexes begin at their separation. They’re foreigners when they meet; 
and their alliances are not always binding. The chief object in life, if 
happiness be the aim and the growing better than we are, is to teach men 
and women how to be one; for, if they’re not, then each is a morsel for the 
other to prey on....... But one may say they are trained at present 
to be hostile. Some of them fall in love and strike a truce, and still they are 
foreigners. They have not the same standard of honour. They might have 
it from an education in common. 


Even with this vision before him, Meredith does not fall into 
the common pitfall of advocating a course of education merely 
because of its probable usefulness to the educands at some future 
period of their lives, unrelated to their present intellectual condi- 
tion and needs. If co-education is to be justified, Meredith agrees 
that it must be because it furthers the progress and development 
of both the boy and the girl at their present stage of educational 
need. Weyburn is asked the question: Would co-education 
increase the mutual respect of boy and girl? His answer is : 

‘In time, under management ; catching and grouping them young. A 


boy who sees a girl do what he can’t and would like to do, won’t take refuge 
in his muscular superiority—which, by the way, would be lessened.’ 
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‘ You suppose their capacities are equal?’ 

‘Things are not equal. I suppose their excellences to make a pretty 
nearly equal sum in the end. But we’re not weighing them each. The 
question concerns the advantage of both.’ 








Such a robust, careful judgment on the thorny problem of co- 
education is of great moment. Meredith is so clear and so sound, 
few will venture to gainsay his position.” The point of attack is 
that Corruptio optimi, pessima. He makes good his case by the 
efforts of Matthew Weyburn and his Aminta, a man and woman 
who are exceptionally endowed by human qualities suited to the 
high enterprise, and teachers cannot but follow with the keenest 
sympathy the account of the achievement of the great ‘ Event.’ 
For Weyburn’s success is notified to us by the testimony of 
the Italian pupil, Giulio Calliani. What teacher can read the 
description without a thrill of enthusiasm and aspiration! The 
Italian boy relates how he had at school sneaked and lied. 














I was not discovered, but I thought, I thought, and I thought, until I 
could not look in my dear friend Matthew’s face. He said to me one day: 
‘ Have you nothing to tell me, Giulio?’ as if to ask the road to right or left. 
Out it all came. And no sermon, no! He set me the hardest task I could 
have. That was a penance! to go to his wife and tell it all to her. Then I 
did think it an easier thing to go and face death—and death had been my 
nightmare. I went, she listened, she took my hand; she said: ‘ You will 
never do this again, I know, Giulio.’ She told me no English girl would ever 
look on a man who was a coward and lied. From that day I have made Truth 
my bride. 













The pedagogic qualifications of Weyburn are crowned by his 
insight into the interpretation, ‘by degrees,’ of the boys, ‘ by 
observing their habits.” It may be noted that Meredith gives 
us but slight glimpses as to his treatment of the religious problem 
in education, but Weyburn declares : 









Catholics and Protestants are both welcome to us according to our 
scheme. ... And Jews, Mahommedans, too, if only they will come! 
The more mixed, the more it hits our objects. 












The objection against schoolmastering is lodged, as it so often 
has been : ‘ Is not much—+t.e. constant—looking down on young 
people likely to pull one’s mind down to their level?’ Weyburn 
replies : 







Likely enough to betray our level, if there’s danger. ... But if we 
have great literature and an interest in the world’s affairs, can there be any 
fear of it? The schoolmaster ploughs to make a richer world, I hope. . 
The teacher must like all boyhood. It’s human nature not so far removed 








2 Meredith represents Aminta’s friend, Selina Collett, as listening to Weyburn’s 
animated discourse and the effect produced. ‘ Visions of the unseen Switzerland 
awed her.’ 
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from the dog; only it’s a supple human nature: there’s the beauty of it. 
We train it. Nothing is more certain than that it will grow upward. I 
have the belief that I shall succeed, because I like boys and they like 
me... . They see I look forward. I do hope good for the world. 


These, then, are the great points of contact of Meredith with 
education : Respect for individuality, the sense of the Comic Spirit, 
leading to the preservation of sanity of judgment and attitude, 
mutual relationships founded on equality rather than condescen- 
sion, open-airness, Thwackings to all pride and sentimentalism, 
cosmopolitanism, co-education, and the optimism that hopes 
‘good for the world.’ Down in the depths and up in the heights 
of human nature, the permeating educational ‘ purposes’ of the 
novel are justified in the final co-ordinating principle that all life 
is an education. 

How far I have interpreted correctly Meredith’s attitude 
towards education, students of Meredith must decide for them- 
selves. But I am clear that Mr. Meredith wished to make 
education a constituent part of the ‘ purposes’ of his novels. I 
will only add that he told me further in the interview to which 
I have referred that he envied the lot of those who were engaged 
in the task of teaching, seeing that the value of their work was 
certain, definite, beyond the merely problematic. The writer, he 
suggested, could not be sure of his effectiveness; the practical 
teacher could. If Mr. Meredith could have realised the stimulus 


of his writings to the practical teachers and their feeling of 
inspiration, touched with humility, before his high ideals of the 
possibilities of education, the position would indeed be reversed. 
For, in the highest sense, Mr. Meredith is surely the greatest 
practical teacher of our times. 


Foster WATSON. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CANVASS 


IF it be necessary for anyone whose business in life it is to portray 
human emotions to experience as many of those emotions as ~ 
possible, then it may not be amiss to include the tension and 
anxiety of a political crisis. 

Since it may never fall to a woman’s lot to take part in a 
campaign under the methods of modern warfare, when the cold, 
cruel battle is fought over an area of many miles, when, without 
the blare and glitter of a fight, and without the lust of choosing a 
victim, a murderous shell is hurled to the enemy’s doom, then 
perchance may a share in an election campaign be accounted an 
approximate sensation. 

Here is the same nerve-wearing uncertainty. A winged 
word spoken by a foe, or even an ill-advised friend, far away at 
the other end of the country, may detach a whole battalion of 
followers from their captain and leave him, advancing to certain 
victory with gallant support, to discover himself abandoned at the 
ballot-box, the sole survivor of a forlorn hope. 

As a woman, it is so far not granted to me to know the smug 
satisfaction, the warm exhilaration of being declared at the head 
of the poll; but, by the gracious condescension of man, it has 
been vouchsafed me to live through some of the drudgery and dust 
of it, and to wake up on the morning of the great day with that 
sinking of the heart, familiar even to the stoutest fighter, as the 
inevitable prelude to any big event. 

Yet the small part that I was cast for in this memorable per- 
formance, undertaken at short notice, was not played with the 
desire to gain either experience or publicity, but with the solemn 
conviction that the hour of trial was striking for England, and 
that no willing effort however obscure, no voluntary aid however 
unimportant, could be spared to help her through it. To carry 
the message of liberty into every house, to preach the gospel of 
Patriotism to every reluctant listener, to rouse a sleeping nation 
to its danger, here was work worth the doing and the moment ripe 
for its accomplishment. 

To-day the election is over. In writing down, therefore, my 
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impressions of my canvass on behalf of my candidate, I can neither 
make nor mar his political career by alienating or offending his 
adherents, but my own faith in the shibboleth that I preached so 
fluently in the houses of that constituency has been rudely shaken, 
and, though I still believe in the text of my sermon, though I am 
quite as certain of its moral, I am no longer so ready to pronounce 
that all who believe with me shall be saved. Indeed, I have 
become at once something less than a Fabian Socialist, something 
more than a Feudal Unionist. 

My mind is now metaphorically perched on cross-benches, 
whence I venture to offer these reflections and observations, which 
may be read, and will be disregarded, by both parties with equal 
impartiality. 

To-day, were I to have the onus of forming a Cabinet, I would 
choose none of its members from the ranks of party politicians. 
For my Chief I might perhaps select a distinguished statesman 
more celebrated for his utterance than his performance, for this 
reason : that his critical faculty and contemplative common-sense 
will not betray him into a headlong pursuit of the advanced 
altruism of one party or the pronounced materialism of the other. 
His companions should be selected from among those able men 
of business who have for upwards of half a century supplied 
the public with the very best article at the most moderate price, 
and otherwise shown their fairness and cleverness by keeping the 
same staff of permanent, capable officials ever since their enter- 
prise was started. Further, I should invite the directors of large 
co-operative stores to join the Governrhent, for what is the Govern- 
ment of a country but a huge co-operative machine that must 
be a ‘ going concern ’ from the first moment that its shutters are 
taken down. A talent for prompt and definite decision is badly 
needed in those who inherit the burden of chaos inevitably left 
to be cleared up by every succeeding administration. A self- 
made man (or two) who has built up a fortune in a lifetime is not 
to be overlooked as a Minister, who in the ordinary course would 
have only seven years allotted to him to carry out any new schemes 
of reform. And thus having filled the great offices of State with 
men of proved and practical grounding in the management of vast 
organisations, the abuses that cry out for reform should be 
attended to, the measures that common-sense demands should be 
formulated, and something of order might slowly creep in. 

The age of government by majority has passed away, and 
government by efficiency has become a dire necessity. The 
whole system of government by majority is, in effect, but a 
government of action and reaction. Provided always that the 
majority is large enough to permit legislators to go home to dinner 
without the exciting possibility of a snap division, there seems no 
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reason why a good proportion of members should not dine at home 
for quite a number of years, or agreeably doze away the Session in 
the Library of the House of Commons. For, by the curious 
humour of contradictions, the period of action is merely another 
name for a period of inactivity, while the era of reaction can best 
be described as one of activity. 

There are, as a matter of fact, only two consistently reactionary 
countries in Europe: Austria, that is reactionary to the point 
of an almost naive bigotry and consequent inactivity ; Germany, 
that is reactionary to the point of masterly militarism and conse- 
quent activity. Now England, as every schoolboy will tell you, 
having an ideal constitution that depends upon the people’s elec- 
torate, is more exposed than any other nation in the world to the 
dangers of action and reaction, and therefore more subject to longer 
periods of retrograde inactivity than any other two peoples put 
together. Hence we are where we are. 

To go back a little further, our gigantic national conceit can 
be traced to that grandparent of constitutional government, the 
Magna Charta, from which dates the whole of our inheritance of 
compromise, and compromise has been the solution of every legis- 
lative measure from that time onwards. In those days King 
John, not being strong enough to check his Lords, saved his crown 
by letting the Lords check him. To-day the Lords, not being 
strong enough to check Lloyd George, hoped to save their coronets 
by letting the people check him. It is all due to the old familiar 
policy of compromise and to the original sin of constitutional 
government by mob law. A party comes into power with a big 
majority and forms a Cabinet. The majority carries every- 
thing before it until, secure in its numbers, and the rest of the 
Cabinet being comfortably somnolent, the most energetic or the 
strongest member emerges from the ranks and guides its destinies. 
This is the story of every party, call it Tory or Whig, Conservative 
or Liberal, Unionist or Radical. Here we have the season of 
action. The tyranny of the autocrat becoming intolerable, the 
rest of the party wake up and rub their eyes, and find that the 
Opposition is stirring up the mob. The season of reaction has 
now set in ; and whether it is Lord Palmerston with his humorous 
disdain of the will of the people, or the late Lord Salisbury with 
his infallible belief in the genius of his own family, or Mr. Lloyd 
George with his personal animus against men of breeding, the 
story is identical. 

Majority, Autocracy, Compromise are the invariable ingredi- 
ents of the constitutional programme, and just as in cookery every 
French sauce is composed of one of three foundations, with the 
peppering and seasoning ‘to taste,’ so the same political sauce 
is based on one of these three foundations, differing only in 
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the particular flavouring that may be demanded by the dish of 
expediency to be placed before the nation. 

If anyone questions the truth of our legislative measures being 
merely a matter of compromise, let him turn to the story of Tariff 
Reform, and recall the moment when Mr. Chamberlain shook the 
dust of the magic circle off his feet and loudly proclaimed Colonial 
Preference to be the means of cementing the consolidation of the 
Empire. What at that moment was denounced as a measure 
that would wreck the party, is now, we are told, the only lifeboat 
that can keep us off the rocks. ‘Step in and you will get home 
safely. Push us off and you will drown! ’ is the cry, and what is 
the reason of this change? A fine appreciation of the necessity 
of linking up the Empire that was as plain to the eye then as now? 
A proper understanding of the meaning of Empire, think you? 
No; the only thing that has brought this measure to the fore, after 
seven years of indifference, is the dilemma of having to strike a 
bargain with the people. What the Patriotism of a Chamberlain 
could not effect, the Socialism of a Lloyd George has brought 
about. 

My reasons for canvassing in 1910 date back as far as 1903, 
when I woke up to the desirability of an individual political 
existence. I was frightened out of my apathy by an anecdote 
told by a young English officer, who had just returned from attend- 
ing some military manoeuvres in North Germany. Starting one 
morning at break of day in his motor to reach some mimic field 
of battle, he lost his way and found himself at the sea-coast, where 
he was an uninvited and unwelcome witness of the interesting 
embarkation of a whole German Army Corps at practice. That 
was in 1908. In 1909 we should, no doubt, have been assured that 
this little ‘ Kriegspiel’ was undertaken merely for the sake of 
giving the men a change at the seaside to bring the colour to their 
cheeks. Nevertheless, not having this optimistic opinion of 
Teutonic philanthropy, it gave my patriotism a sufficient shock 
to startle me out of my indifference. I conceived the idea that 
it was incumbent on me, and others of my sex, to get the vote 
in order that we might rouse the men out of their sleeping sickness 
and wake them up to our peril. 

Nowadays the futility of emptying bottles of fluid over voting 
papers and other carnivalesque jokes of the kind having relegated 
the prospects of my vote to a nebulous future, I have done the 
nearest thing that came to my hand: I have tried to influence 
those more fortunate than myself to plump in the cause of 
patriotism and on behalf of the individual who best understood it. 
Of the hopelessness of talking to electors about the love of country, 
and indeed of talking to them about anything that did not concern 
their own pockets, I was not then aware. I have emerged with a 
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wider knowledge of how the Londoner lives than I ever had 
before ; I feel more familiar with his household arrangements than 
any candidate, who in the excitement of the chase must miss 
the details of the scene; I think I know the best and worst of 
them. 

The constituency I describe, as in most London constituencies, 
consists in part of a residential district of some pretension to 
luxury, in part of shops in a prosperous way of business, and in 
part of an immense district of six- and eight-roomed houses let 
out in separate lodgings. What impresses one more particularly 
is the way everybody appears to be overhoused. In numberless 
large, spacious houses, that have probably been constructed by an 
enterprising builder in more prosperous times, and have assumed 
almost the proportion of what house agents might describe as 
‘mansions,’ the door was opened to me by the owners themselves 
in shirt-sleeves. Doubtless a great many of them counted on 
letting off rooms, but in many cases there was only one occupant 
and his family, and it seems an extraordinary circumstance to rent 
a big house and then inhabit only the front kitchen. Remarkable, 
too, that in some of the older houses let out in tenements no gas 
was installed and only oil lamps were used. In any other less 
slow-going country an enterprising gas company would most 
certainly have fitted the gas at their own expense with the modern 
system of a penny in the slot. It demonstrates how little the 
British trader will risk to make a possible profit. In houses, as 
I have said, often of considerable size and comfort, the door was 
rarely if ever answered by a servant, but usually by a lodger or the 
householder’s wife. Yet, whatever the condition of life, whether 
clerk or carman, I can honestly say that by far the greater propor- 
tion of husbands were ‘ not come in yet.’ 

Hitherto it has always been a proud reflection to think that 
the invention of the morning tub was an essentially English one 
claimed by our educated classes ; to-day the habit of the wash-tub 
is quite remarkably ignored by our lower classes, and though there 
were homes in which the landlord was painfully neglectful of his 
duty to repair, it must be admitted that the wife of the elector, by 
being less neglectful of hers, might have made things considerably 
pleasanter to the olfactory and visual nerves. Reluctantly it must 
be said that in any case where the woman or man interviewed was 
more than humanly dirty the man was almost more than fiercely 
Radical, and where I was taken into a moderately clean kitchen, 
with ‘ a bit of gammon for supper ’ on the table, it was almost easy 
to predict the opposite trend of political opinion. 

If it should be a matter of surprise that the canvass was con- 
ducted at supper-time and late into the night, let me explain that 
the man with the vote was never at home at any other time, and 
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I conceived an immense pity for the wives of the working-men on 
account of the hideous loneliness and drudgery of their existence ; 
for, to one visiting them up to ten and eleven at night, it was the 
rarest thing in the meaner streets ever to find the man at home. 

With all the legislation about working hours and the action of 
the all-powerful trades unions, it is useless to imagine that many 
of these men were working from morning to midnight, and yet 
in the poorer districts two out of every three rarely came in before 
11.80, according to the evidence of their family or associates. 

Here is a fine opportunity for moralising. The man stays out 
perhaps because a house with an untidy wife and a family of 
ill-nourished, unclean children makes an unendurable home ; yet 
what relaxation does the wife get from the never-ceasing round of 
wearisome offices ? 

And is it entirely the wife’s fault? At home from morning 
till night, from night till morning, in slatternly surroundings, 
weighed down by the stress of child-bearing, up too soon after 
confinement, and with nothing to strengthen the lassitude of con- 
valescence, robbed of the freshness of her courtship by the hard- 
ship of her married life, what attraction is left to keep her husband 
by her side? Yet how much of the weekly wages finds its way 
into her hands to relieve this miserable state of affairs? Football 
grounds, cricket-fields, music-halls, racecourses are filled with 
men, and it will need much arguing away of palpable truths to 
induce us to believe that none of these are married men. If there- 
fore the endless chain of distressing circumstance first drives the 
husband away and finally diverts even his earnings from his wife, 
who shall say how much either, indeed, may be at fault? 

Schools, elementary, secondary, technical, are provided for 
all who care to avail themselves of their teaching ; how comes it, 
then, that a lesson in cleanliness is not taught? In other 
countries a morning bath provided by the school board is com- 
pulsory for the child on arriving at school, to safeguard the hygiene 
of the class presently to be gathered together in germ-distributing 
numbers ; and who shall doubt the wisdom of this whose nostrils 
have once scented in cold weather the stench of any of those unaired 
houses from the like of which many of these school pupils emerge? 

Now it is a fact that, though there are facilities for instruction in 
the ordinary domestic science of house-cleaning and house-keeping, 
there is no compulsion to attend. As all these possibilities already 
exist, then who, in the name of the taxpayer, is answerable for the 
fact that a girl comes through her schooling at the age of fourteen 
without so much as learning how to clean a room or how to darn 
a stocking? 

It matters not which Government is in or out, that teaching 
is ineffective and ineffectual which leaves no trace of its influence 
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on the student, and that money is wasted in compulsory education 
which has taught less than nothing of usefulness to each succeeding 
generation. If anyone doubt this statement, let him call on the 
self-sacrificing men and women who work in charitable Setitle- 
ments to give evidence of the ignorance and the untrained 
savagery of many of the young girls in some of the poorer slums 
of London. Barely grown into womanhood, as the wives of our 
working-men, they are the women who, unkempt, unwashed, are 
too ill-trained to any kind of household work to brighten their 
tiny kingdom of home, who do not even know the use of soap and 
water, who are too untaught to cook a simple meal for the bread- 
winner before his early start in the morning or after his hard day's 
work. As an outcome of this want of orderliness, the breadwinner 
stays away more and more from a home devoid of comfort and 
colour, while less and less of his money finds its way back to it, 
and in consequence there is an entire absence of that family life, 
particularly conspicuous among the middle and lower classes of 
France, and conducive more than all else to the industry and 
prosperity of a community. 

Truly both man and woman are sincerely to be pitied. They 
are the victims of our system of government by majority, of our 
system of selecting the most popular man instead of the best-fitted 
for the post. 

But if I dwell on the darker side of life shown to me in these 
last weeks, let me emphasise one of the brightest and best of our 
national characteristics. Excepting on one occasion I met every- 
where the most polite and cordial reception from people of every 
political colour. Even where a measure of mystery was kept up 
as to the secrecy of the poll , nothing could exceed the kindliness and 
trouble that was everywhere taken to enable the canvasser to 
speak personally to the man in the house who had the vote. Testi- 
mony must also be borne to the safety of the London streets fora 
woman at night, an experience that all working women have 
surely had in almost every part of London, whether in densely 
populated districts or sparsely inhabited suburb. Personally, I 
have always felt that if it were my bad luck to be involved in an 
accident, I would rather find myself amid the rough population. 
of Stepney or Newington Causeway than on the Champs Elysées 
of Paris or Unter den Linden of Berlin. A catastrophe arouses 
the best instincts of the Cockney Londoner and reveals a helpful- 
ness and a resource that are never to be found in the well-drilled 
German or the best-bred Frenchman. 

The one solitary instance of rudeness I met with in my 
campaign was, curiously enough, from a woman of education 
living in a well-appointed house. 

Perhaps the most deplorable feature of this election, and no 
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doubt of any election, was the profound indifference of the voters 
to anything that did not affect their personal interests. The 
question of the price of food was an absorbing one this year, and 
the terrible examples of German rye bread and horseflesh in a 
protected country affected their imagination so vividly as to blind 
them to the other German danger. Only once was any common- 
sense volunteered about the loaf, when an elderly man declared 
that he failed to understand the trouble there was about dear bread, 
because he remembered the time when the quartern loaf cost 
elevenpence, and many a day he had walked a mile out of his road 
to call at a bakery at which he could purchase it for tenpence- 
halfpenny. 

Another man asked me if my candidate would guarantee that 
he should get a rise of wages if he voted for him. It turned out 
that he was employed by a firm of importers and was anxious to 
preserve free trade. 

One man who had left the constituency, and who was dis- 
covered at the other end of London, informed me that whatever 
Government was in made no difference to the want of prosperity 
in Great Britain, and that the only prosperous country in the world 
was the Argentine Republic, and he for one was not going to vote 
‘for such a hopeless job as his own country.’ One gave me a well- 
deserved rebuke that I thoroughly deserved. I had gone into the 
basement to interview an elector who had met with an accident 
and was unable to walk, and I addressed the question to a visitor 
sitting by his sofa as to whether he too had a vote. He replied 
that he had not lived long enough in the borough to be on the 
register. On going away I shook hands warmly with the invalid 
and his wife and forgot to greet the other. When I had half closed 
the door behind me, the visitor called out to me with sarcastic 
civility, ‘Good-evening to you, mum,’ and I was ashamed to re- 
member that my geniality had only extended as far as the voter. 

It may be questioned how far an election can be influenced 
by the exhaustive survey of votes that precedes it. That such an 
intrusion is not resented is evident by the universal civility with 
which the canvasser is received. Only once did a working-man 
remonstrate with me on being summoned to the door, when he 
complained somewhat bitterly that ‘ he had been knocked up four 
times since he sat down to his tea,’ a deplorable incident calling 
for sympathy and making it quite comprehensible why he refused 
to divulge his political opinions. No doubt custom has rendered 
the formula of a visit from the candidate or his representative so 
usual that it is looked upon as a matter of etiquette, to be expected 
and even anticipated with some interest. The reply to those who 
declare the contrary is that again and again the canvesser was 
thanked for her visit with the phrase ‘ we like being called upon.’ 
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In many cases 8 grievance is made of neglect, if no trouble 
has been taken to extract the promise of a vote by one side or the 
other, and the loss of a supporter may often be ascribed to the 
default of such a visit forgotten in the overwhelming mass of 
detailed work in the last days before an election. The value of 
circularising and bill-sticking may not be overlooked in this gamble 
for the voices of the people, it being of as much importance to 
accustom them to a name as to a cause. There are many of the 
less conscientious who, entirely ignorant of the vital problems at 
issue, put a cross against the name with which they are most 
familiar, and for this reason the so-called ‘ carpet-bagger’ has a 
doubly difficult task, unless he has taken up his residence in his 
constituency for some year or two previously with a view to 
fighting for the seat. 

On the whole I am inclined to think that the whole system of 
personal canvass is immoral, and that the education of the eiector 
should be left to the speakers at public meetings; yet the recent 
elections have shown that public meetings more frequently afford 
a fallacious guide to the result than a true one, and that the reports 
of the canvassers will often contain the more accurate prophecy. 
So that while personality and popularity form so great a part of 
the electoral equipment, and until we live in an ideal State, it is 
not easy to see how we can dispense with it. 

Amongst women it was the rarest thing to find any who 
took the faintest notice of the political issue, although it was 
evident there must be some such by the large number that 
attended meetings. They occasionally had heard the name of the 
candidate that their husbands or fathers intended to ballot for ; but 
interrogated as to their own feelings, they proudly or shyly said 
they knew nothing about it and could not give an opinion on the 
matter. Taking -into consideration that newspapers of every 
denomination have for many weeks been full of nothing but 
election intelligence, it certainly seems more than extraordinary 
that women should have never caught up even the refrain of the 
party cry. The political ignorance of women is an argument that 
may be used as a weapon by those who would deny them a voice 
in public affairs. ‘ What is the use of giving women the vote who 
know nothing about the nature of it? ’ is the well-known formula; 
but during the last few weeks there have been many illustrations 
of an ignorance no less complete on the part of the male voter, 
and undoubtedly the responsibility of the suffrage should bring 
with it in many cases a desire to learn something of our necessities, 
and a wider outlook on life than is provided by mere gossip with a 
neighbour at the street door. Indeed, the Suffragist movement is 
doing more for the moral education of our women than many 
another movement more philanthropic in its endeavour. 
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The good Christians who are going about the world teaching 
resignation to things that could be logically altered by the women 
themselves are only adding to the accumulation of patient humility 
with which the poor of our country have borne their lot this many 
a day. To give a woman or a child a happy evening once in a 
year of many unhappy weeks is a beautiful thing in theory, but 
in practice it leads little further than back to the miserable home 
of makeshift poverty. On the other hand, to teach them that 
they have a duty to perform as citizens, to make them understand 
the great account they must yield up to the State if they bring 
up ill-kept and diseased children, and the part that each owes to 
each in the community is to teach them some modern gospel of 
efficiency in their circumscribed lives, for it is as easy to be an 
able housekeeper in a two-roomed tenement as it is in a hundred- 
roomed palace, and these are the things that lead to domestic 
happiness at home and contentment abroad. 

Let us not forget that they are handicapped by the very dingi- 
ness and dreariness of their dwellings, not to speak of the 
insanitary conditions under which they often live. One woman 
came out to answer the door half fainting with fright because she 
had been attacked, she told me, by a huge sewer-rat, and though I 
pitied her for living in a dwelling where such an occurrence was 
possible, incidentally, I may add, she appeared to me to be the 
dirtiest woman that I had ever seen. 

The point of this story is that a local government that allows 
such a hideous condition of affairs must be hopelessly inadequate. 
We have the demagogues inflaming these unhappy people 
with the idea that it is the rich man’s fault, and so in this 
instance it is; yet why are we paying for the upkeep of 
an enormously expensive administration if not for the safe- 
guarding of public health and safety? Whose business 
is it to inquire into a state of drainage in which sewer-rats 
can career playfully over the house like pet dogs? Are 
there no sanitary inspectors who are paid to do this, no medical 
officers of health who are elected to see that these offices are per- 
formed? Surely this is the duty of borough councillors elected by 
ballot and by the will of the people whom they so shamefully 
neglect ? 

Briefly, the whole disastrous story of our national inadequacy 
cannot be retrieved by robbing Peter to pay Paul, nor by inciting 
class hatred to take the place of that more happy feudal relation 
that exists between landlord and tenant in the country, though, 
admittedly, not in the metropolis. In London, where a house 
may have had some fifty or a hundred occupants since the ground 
landlord first granted the lease of it to the speculative builder, and 
where the actual occupier may often pay his rent to a person who 
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is the sub-lessee five or six times removed from the freeholder, it ig 
impossible that any sentimental regard should exist between him- 
self and a tenant; but in the country there is often a real and 
kindly affection between squire and cottager, which we do ill to 
disturb or destroy. ‘ 

The cry of the Socialist millionaire—and the more ready money 
he has the louder he screams—of ‘Down with the House of 
Lords!’ is merely to distract the attention of the people from the 
real disease from which they are suffering—the disease of 


inadequacy. 

Set your political houses in order, my Right Honourable 
friends, and give us an administration competent to commence the Ta 
regeneration of our country. First and foremost, place your Army fou 
and your Navy above the vicissitudes of election arguments, so hon 
that our national perils may not be juggled with by political con- ee 
jurers. Give us a standing military and naval council indepen- hat 
dent of creed and colour, and then let us feel confidence enough ne 
in our national defence to turn our attention to the home. itp 

Efficiency first, if you please, in your appointments, and party Lor 
services after! let us have a Board of Education that will bear ine 
in mind that if cleanliness comes next to godliness, cleanliness thi 
comes first, and let them make it their business to enforce it in ve 
schools and to engage others who will insist upon it also. While dou 
lessons in practical domestic economy are not compulsory, and the oni 
school-girl of to-day, the wife of to-morrow, the mother of next Gla 
year, is not instructed in the meaning of hygiene, your adminis- per 
‘tration will be throwing away public moneys, and your capable oaid 
persons will be wasting their time on Royal Commissions formed app 
to report on the degeneracy of the English youth. That is the ohds 
whole summing up and entire result of my excursion into politics. Mine 

Clean up the home and save the people. Our national problem you 
is no longer a question of the big loaf and the dear one. It isa quit 
question of the big bar of soap and the cheap one, and that is at ain 
least the one commodity that we in England manufacture a requ 
hundred times better than the foreigner. plea 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
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Te London loafer is manufactured either just after the age of 
fourteen, or at about the age of seventeen. I am acquainted with 
towns where he is more conspicuous than in London, and this 
seems to be due to the fact that in certain places the docks are 
handier ; the loafer’s nearest desire to manual labour being that 
he should be allowed to fetch and carry (and indeed he possesses 
no sort of ability for any other occupation), he is compelled in 
London to go to the wharves near to Tower Bridge on the Surrey 
side, or farther away to Canning Town. London misses some- 
thing of the picturesque by reason of the remoteness of docks ; 
it also, to some extent, loses sight of the loafer, and London, no 
doubt thankful for this, runs the risk thereby of discrediting his 
existence. In Lime Street, Liverpool, and in Argyle Street, 
Glasgow, he goes about in parties of half a dozen, constituting a 
persistent reminder ; in favour of the provincial it ought to be 
said that he is a better type than the Londoner. He has the 
appearance of recent employment; he looks fairly hopeful of 
obtaining work again, and, strictly speaking, the title seems a 
loose one to confer upon him, and perhaps not just. In-London 
you find the true loafer; the man who has thoroughly ac- 
quired the art of sauntering, and, assuming an air of discontent, 
nevertheless secretly has a great affection for the life. It does not 
require a considerable flight of imagination to guess at the 
pleasures. There are no strict hours of duty; apart from the 
police, no foremen or overseers ; exhaustion from physical labour 
is not experienced ; little need for concentration of the mind ; it is 
by no means imperative that care be given to costume or general 
appearance. But for the fact that certain discomforts of the 
profession frighten us, we should all be joining late to-morrow 
morning. 

It would be useful in considering the subject if I were 
able to give a financial report ; I may as well admit at once that 
I am not in a position to furnish this. In many cases of my 
acquaintance the loafer has a wife who works, works hard and 
through long hours, and here his source of income is apparent, 
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exciting no curiosity. But there are a quantity of instances 
where, so far as I can gather, no income whatever arrives, and 
yet the man is able to go on living; he obtains drink, food and 
tobacco, and he sometimes talks of backing horses. I have ep- 
deavoured several times to be allowed to audit his accounts, to 
go through his books, and no sort of success has attended my 
efforts. Answering inquiries, he says that he manages to rub 
along, that there is always a chance of running across a stroke of 
luck, that now and then an odd job crops up.. The only odd jobI 
have seen him perform is that of looking after a horse and cab, 
and accepting for the service the sum of one penny; this occu- 
pation has, I assume, been affected by the presence of the taxi- 
cab, which has its eccentricities but is not liable to take fright 
and runaway. If he does obtain a few coppers, he disburses them 
at once, and he spends them exclusively on himself. Friends 
may sometimes treat him to refreshment, but I take it that this 
form of generosity expects to be reciprocated, and certainly he 
never treats back. He talks wistfully of a regular job of work, 
and I have frequently looked on whilst well-intentioned folk 
obtained one for him (sometimes, in order to make room, dis- 
placing an industrious person), and I rarely see him remain 
faithful to a task for more than a couple of days; he has a large 
bouquet of excuses from which he can make a selection. Out- 
door life, the walking exercise insisted upon by the Metropolitan 
Police, and spare feeding keep him, as a rule, in good health, and 
you will seldom find him in the hospitals. Also, you are unlikely 
to. encounter him in the prisons. He does not thieve, because 
this would necessitate an adroitness and an ingenuity alto- 
gether foreign to his nature. In the London thief, I confess, 
I find a good deal to admire ; he engages on a duel wherein the 
opposite forces are as disproportionate as those which face a bull 
in the ring on Sunday afternoons at Seville, and if he triumphs, 
the moments must be golden in more senses than one. He has 
to watch his personal fitness; his mind must be kept correctly 
wound up. It is a good deal like wicket-keeping. He must be 
on the alert for a considerable space until opportunity comes; 
when it does arrive, when the owner of property steps incautiously 
beyond the crease, the occasion has to be snatched. (Moreover, 
about the London criminal short stories can be written and printed 
and read; you can do nothing in this respect with the London 
loafer, a fact that, perhaps, accounts in part for a tone of acerbity 
in this article.) 

It is customary to speak of the loafer as belonging to the ‘ born 
tireds,’ but this is an exaggeration. As a baby he, escaping the 
dangerous first year when so many in the neighbourhood send 
in their resignation, kicked and cooed and punched with great 
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industry. During school-days he exhibited no special signs of 
being what is called a slacker. Never conspicuous in ability, he 
all the same went through the nine years of State education 
without notable disaster ; found himself drilled by the necessity 
of arriving at nine on five mornings of the week, leaving at twelve, 
returning at two o’clock, and leaving again at half-past four. 
And although he acquired during those years a large quantity of 
information that, useful to him if he had intended to become 
a teacher or a clerk, was perfectly useless in the circum- 
stances, yet all this exercised his mind, and kept it busy, 
and made it accustomed to the habit of moving. He frequently 
felt a resentment against the preciseness of rules, and the strict 
ordering by the State, but it consoled him to observe he was not 
singled out for special treatment, that his colleagues and con- 
temporaries were similarly called upon to endure. You will 
observe that the State—which now does show an inclination to 
give variety of treatment—made no effort to teach him a trade, 
gave him no hints in regard to an occupation to be followed after 
leaving school. It said : 


Look here, my lad. The country seems to think that you ought, up to 
the age of fourteen, to be prepared so that you may become a worthy member 
of society. It feels this so strongly that it is willing to pay in London alone 
over five millicns of pounds. Therefore, we are teaching you to add figures, 
sabtract them, multiply them. You are to remember the names of countries, 
their capitals and rivers. You must write a good, round, legible hand. You 
will learn much that has happened in your country in the past, and you will 
be able to read, and inform yourself concerning current events. You will be 
able to recite the principal exports of Peru. 


The plan adopted suits a good many lads, but it helps very 
little the boy we are considering. He leaves school with one clear 
determination in his head, namely to throw overboard, as jetsam, 
nearly all the information that has been laboriously packed into 
his brain, and to be careful never again to take on board un- 
necessary cargo. Free of school, he starts with appetite on the 
first long holiday he has enjoyed for some years. His parents 
(much younger in intelligence than he is) agree that there can 
be no harm in allowing him to look about for a while ; they have 
not decided on the occupation to which he will be placed, and 
they find a number of maxims to support a policy of leisureliness. 
‘Look before you leap ’ is one of thé most comforting, and ‘ More 
haste, less speed ’ proves useful. To many of us it seems a pity that 
Rome was not, by some means, built in a day; the fact that the 
task occupied a longer period has justified the London parent on 
many occasions in adopting a deliberate method, and a trick of 
postponing action. Thus the lad discovers himself permitted to 
taste the joys of loafing, and he relishes it luxuriously. There is so 
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much to do in London for one who wishes to do nothing. The 
town offers a perpetual entertainment. But to reach the main 
roads and there is everybody taking an enormous amount of 
trouble to interest and amuse, without insisting for a moment that 
one should take part ; possession of money would help, but money 
is by no means indispensable. Our lad enjoys every moment of 
the new days from the hour of ten minutes to nine, when he gives 
himself the keen pleasure of watching boys racing towards the 
schools and shouting directions to hurry up. London is admirably 
stage-managed for the small boy; comedy and tragedy, musical 
farces and melodrama, all are there. Think of the sport our lad, 
at this time, experiences in watching the tram-cars start, detect- 
ing the moment when the conductor goes up steps to collect 
fares ; snatching thereupon the wild bliss of travelling for a brief 
space without paying, with the fascinating risk of receiving a 
clump on the head if the look-out should fail, and the conductor 
be a man of swift movement. Imagine the luck of being near 
the fire-station when a call comes, and seeing the rapid turn-out 
of impatient brass and copper fire engines, scarlet lanky fire 
escape, and think of the pleasures of the chase that come in the 
mad rush after this galloping procession. Conceive the mys- 
terious delight of joining the queue outside the music hall for the 
first house, listening to conversation between neighbours regard- 
ing the coming performance, offering your own views as obtained 
from careful survey of the illustrated posters, conveying by 
thumbs up that Harriet So-and-so is first-class, and by another 
gesture that Charley What’s-his-name belongs to the third ; move 
up with the queue, and at the door slip aside on some excuse, and, 
allowing the rest to go in, stroll away; why, it is almost as good 
as really going to see the performance! Think of the fearful joy 
of being nearly run over by motor omnibuses, of chaffing drivers 
of four-wheelers whom Nature has endowed, or their own efforts 
invested, with red noses ; looking in at auction-rooms and making 
bids for suites of furniture in affected voices; stopping portly 
gentlemen and subjecting them to the inconvenience of ascertain- 
ing and announcing the time ; firing raillery at some serious youth 
on the treadmill of a tradesman’s cycle cart; slipping in at a 
railway station to play at trains until some official, having control 
over the toys, orders immediate withdrawal—I tell you, life for 
a London boy with his hours free is not wanting in incident. 
The defect is that it happens to be extremely bad for the boy. 
You will recollect that our lad has not obtained a separation 
order from activity; he possesses youthful spirits, has no 
objection at present to celerity and to movement. Venturing 
outside the restricted space that has hitherto for him represented 
town, he looks around the West End and makes mental note of 
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the fact that a large number of folk go through life there without 
giving themselves the inconvenience of working for a livelihood ; 
not complaining of his own lot, he does regard these with envy, 
for theirs seems to him an ideal existence; he returns wishing 
very much that the age of miracles was not past, and at home 
mentions his willingness to change places with one of them. The 
circumstance that he is, in the opinion of his father and mother, 
beginning to talk nonsense arouses these parents to a sense of 
duty, and they declare, with all the energy of tardily awakened 
people, that a berth must be found for him, and found for him at 
once. He becomes a van-boy. 

Seven shillings a week is, according to the parents, better than 
nothing ; far better, according to them, than setting him to some 
definite trade where, earning scarcely anything at first, he would 
later become a qualified workman in receipt of a steady, regular 
wage. The parents look at the matter from what they call the 
common-sense point of view (which is always the exact point of 
view of the parties using the phrase), and they argue in this 
fashion : the boy may, as they know, be thrown out of the occupa- 
tion chosen for him when he reaches the age of seventeen ; this 
has happened too many times to be ignored. ‘Ten shillings will 
be the maximum weekly salary, and on an application being 
made for an increase, out the lad will go. Of this the parents are 
perfectly well aware ; they see the prospect clearly. But at the 
age of seventeen the lad, whatever his position, will be detaching 
himself from the home, walking out with a girl, thinking of 
married life, and obviously it is to their interest that he should 
begin to earn good money and contribute that good money, or 
most of it, to the household income. The boy himself, not greatly 
in favour of adopting any occupation, perceives that the plan 
suggested has fewer drawbacks than many others. He is, in fact, 
perfectly content with the early weeks of the job. An easy-going 
colleague at the other end of the van, pleasant carriage exercise 
throughout the day, opportunities for seeing town and the practice 
of repartee with other drivers and boys. He finds that to take 
one’s part in ordinary conversation it is necessary to know what is 
running in the ‘ three-thirty ’ race on the morrow, to acquire some 
knowledge concerning previous triumphs or failures of the horses, 
to be able to say with emphasis and decision that Forked Light- 
ning cannot possibly lose. An attractive game this (supposing 
you have a taste for it), and by common consent false prophets are 
rarely derided. Should they stumble into accuracy in making 
anticipations, then glory and applause are awarded to them, they 
are credited with a keenness of foresight high above the ordi- 
nary, and regarded with the esteem given to those who can read 
sealed books. If you encounter.a man in town wearing a look of 
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perfect complacency, who has the appearance of being exactly 
what he wants to be, with no suggestion of self-criticism, then 
you need not trouble to guess whether he has written the finest 
work of the year or secured the one lady desired by all others: it 
means that he has spotted a winner. Our lad takes a share in the 
game, and comes to see how important it is, how wonderful. 
Generally, of course, the investors lose, but now and again comes 
information concerning someone who has ‘brought it off,’ and 
one victory compensates for any number of defeats. Besides, 
here is a means of procuring money without the prefaced trouble 
of work. For myself, I can never see why, when other classes 
are allowed to speculate with the help of an agent in Austin 
Friars, the hard-up folk should be denied the assistance of a 
bookmaker in Hermes Street, Pentonville Hill. It happens that 
I do not possess the desire, either in regard to the Cape Horn 
Industrials Combination, Ltd., or next Saturday’s racing at 
Kempton, but I recognise that the anxiety to back a fancy is not 
restricted by geographical boundaries, and I feel that something 
bearing a close resemblance to injustice is at present being done. 
To speculate is a widely spread desire. I have heard that the 
excellent police, in arresting someone who has made himself too 
conspicuous by accepting slips of paper and sums of money in the 
public streets, not infrequently arrange a bet with their charge on 
the question of the punishment he will receive. 

Here, at any rate, is the lad, mixing day by day with scarcely 
the most energetic of the world’s workers, finding indeed that the 
man most esteemed by his fellows is he who contrives by artful- 
ness to do the least for wages received. He discovers next to 
nothing in the shape of ambition. His seniors, having obtained 
control of a horse and van, speak rarely of any intention of 
gaining a position where their salary will be larger, their responsi- 
bilities increased. It would have been possible for him to have 
been better placed in this respect. If, for instance, he had been 
so fortunate as to join the staff of a railway, apart from the impor- 
tant fact of wearing a suit with brass buttons (nothing to be com- 
pared with brass buttons for making a lad keep his shoulders back 
and chin out), all the talk around him would be of promotion; 
colleagues frequently asking advice in regard to spelling that they 
might make out applications for possible vacancies ; increased at- 
tention to duty when any of these opportunities became imminent. 
In the circumstances that do surround him he encounters nothing 
of this, and, youth being above all things imitative, he takes the 
colour worn by those near. What his character requires at this 
age of sixteen is just what it does not receive. He needs drill, 
constant supervision, regular habits. He should be learning to 
do a full and complete day’s work; he ought to be acquiring 
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method and strict obedience. I do not wonder that some of those 
who take up the almost hopeless task of dealing with him later 
on should express themselves clearly and frankly in favour of 
conscription. Army training, not infrequently, certainly does 
make a man out of unpromising materials. Employers some- 
times mention that the ex-soldier is lacking in initiative, but they 
admit he does what he is told to do and that he is always at hand 
when wanted. Our lad, having evening hours to spare and 
nothing in particular to fill them, either joins a band of youths 
that goes about searching for trouble and finding it, impelled by 
a craving to defy authority and with something of the spirit of 
revolutionaries, or—and this happens more frequently—he finds 
a girl whose company proves agreeable. Now comes the junction 
in the journey of his life. The mutual admiration expressed in 
the course of his walking out induces him to believe that some 
greater and more generously paid position than that of a van-boy 
should be provided for him. He has but to mention this to receive 
the answer that it will be convenient if he terminates the engage- 
ment on the following Saturday. 

You will see that during these years he has received no useful 
preparation for joining in a race where the prizes go to the 
swiftest ; indeed, the period elapsing since school has served to 
handicap him severely. Nobody wants a lad whose principal 
recommendation is that he has enjoyed the comparative freedom 
of van life; he himself is not disposed to enter upon any career 
which demands close attention, ordinary discipline. Where- 
fore, after enduring the number of repulses he considers sufficient, 
he selects his regiment and enlists in the army of loafers. The 
corps exist nearly all over London, some stronger than others, 
and he can, if he will, transfer himself without elaborate formali- 
ties. He will before this hang about outside railway stations— 
being without money and wishful to obtain some—pressing his 
services on arriving passengers who do not require them, and 
this, constituting his last serious effort to earn an income, is 
stopped by officials who regard him as too intrusive. Thereafter 
he loafs, and his considerable pleasure in this occupation is that 
of watching other men work ; here he never approaches the point 
of satiety. A road up, an asphalte pavement laid down, a house 
taken to pieces, an iron safe craned to a high window, furniture 
removing—he can look on at all of these for hours together. Also 
public meetings, of any description and on any side, he will 
attend, sometimes assisting with interruptions and very strong 
on the question of his right to be there and to behave as he pleases ; 
well content if in the free libraries at the end of the week he 
finds his comments reported and credited to ‘ A Voice.’ Were it 
possible to make money by resting elbows on the parapet of 
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London Bridge at the City end, and watching men conveying 
boxes of oranges from ship to wharf, he would be a millionaire, 
Street accidents have a special attraction; he has been known, 
attracted by one of these, to quicken footsteps. A horse down, 
a man in a fit, an ambulance van approaching, a street collision : 
he relishes them to the full. Disinclined now for exercise, he will 
yet walk in the odd procession that follows an arrested man to the 
police-station with the stolidity of one performing a service to the 
State, waiting outside in the hope of something more happening 
until requested to move away; he will also stand and gaze at a 
house where a murder has been committed, encouraged apparently 
by some optimistic anticipation that the incident may, for his 
benefit, occur again. I have seen him in large numbers at the 
Oval, although here again I am foiled in my endeavours to 
ascertain how he obtained the sixpence necessary for admission; 
clearly he secures a good amount of pleasure from sitting down 
and smoking, and watching the exercise taken by the players 
under a hot sun; in other months you will find him criticising 
with severity the want of animation shown by football players. 
There are, of course, varieties ; the true and complete loafer does 
not talk freely. He goes about with the air of one holding infor- 
mation which he prefers to keep to himself, and no doubt hopes 
that he shares some of the respect paid by the worid to those 
who practise reticence ; a good deal of his conversation is made 
of grunts and indistinct ejaculations. The average Londoner 
has a limited vocabulary, eked out by useful snatches of topical 
slang ; it would probably not exhaust an amateur accountant to 
take note of the number of words used by the loafer in the course 
of aday. If anything tempts him to the subject of eloquence it 
is the topic of luck. He has emphatic views on the subject of 
luck. Belief in it enables him to see clearly why it is that some 
of his own age, and possessing similar health, find themselves 
able to ride about in cabs while he has to walk; that some 
go into restaurants for meals whilst he has no alternative 
but to stay without. He hopes, and hopes, and hopes again 
that some stroke of good fortune may come to him, and, reading 
in a borrowed journal of a windfall that has occurred to somebody, 
a fortune left by some Colonial, discovery of sovereigns in a bed 
quilt, giving away of largesse by some demented visitor to town, 
he, whilst regretting that fortune has not flourished its wand in 
his direction, takes comfort in the thought that the unlikely is 
always happening, and that at any moment his turn may come. 
With these bright hopes coming occasionally, there is the more 
reason why he should not arouse himself and apply to work. 
The loafer is generally, but not always, London born, and 
because of this he finds one of the greatest compensations in the 
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fact that he is not obliged to hurry out in the morning. The 
countryman has been accustomed to rising early from his boyhood 
onward, and the task entails but little difficulty ; to the Londoner 
it always constitutes a hardship, and the loafer remains luxuri- 
ously in bed whilst the sounds of footsteps from the pavement 
outside indicate that men are going to work. If the loafer is not 
a bachelor, he tastes an added comfort in directing his wife 
to hasten away to the occupation by means of which she earns 
his living, upbraiding her severely for want of celerity, and 
warning her that it is not by the practice of leisureliness that folk 
make progress in the world. Having despatched her, he is able 
to turn over and go to sleep again, and rises later when, as he 
says, the day has been warmed up a little. The married loafer 
of this type is extremely severe on the question of giving the vote 
to women, arguing, first, that they have no right to it; second, 
that they do not possess sufficient intelligence to use it for the 
good of the country. The oddest detail about these households 
is that the working wife is often proud of the circumstance that 
her husband does not belong to the army of labour ; there comes a 
distinct note of pride in the tones she uses in telling you that he 
has not done a hand-stroke for years and years; it is almost as 
though he belonged to a distinguished aristocracy. He remains the 
pampered person of the home; children are kept quiet when he 
returns of an evening to rest, and no one else thinks of using the 
most comfortable chair. I have heard him give his offspring a 
cogent and well-reasoned lecture on ‘ How to get on in the world,’ 
and there can be little doubt that he considers himself a model 
parent. 

He is not, you will perceive, a relative of the country tramp ; 
he has small affection for fresh air, and he does not care for 
walking exercise. His lapses in these directions are restricted 
in favourable weather to a stroll towards one of the parks, and 
there sleeping for an hour or two, adding scarcely anything to the 
attractiveness of the open spaces. He gives his patronage only 
to the nearest ; to reach Golder’s Hill or Kew Gardens would entail 
too much effort, and indeed his topographical knowledge is closely 
limited. Living, say, off Lisson Grove, he will be acquainted 
with Edgware Road, but he has possibly never gone west of that 
thoroughfare ; his eastern boundary will, in all probability, be 
marked by the Great Central Station in Marylebone Road. In 
this confined district he must know every flag of the pavement, 
for he is always gazing downwards; I have sometimes wondered 
of what he thinks, and I come to the conclusion that he has 
probably trained himself to think of nothing at all. Occasionally 
you will find he is having imaginary contention with someone 
whose views seem to be in opposition to his, and he confutes the 
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other side by the device of inventing the arguments to which he 
replies. This is a brief for the prosecution that I am drawing up, 
but it seems fair to say to his credit that his disputes seldom go 
beyond words. Fights are rare in London nowadays (I have not 
seen one for three months, and you may not have come across one 
for as many years) ; you will find the loafer at these as a spectator ; 
certainly he will not be discovered playing any leading part. 
As a spectator he may give advice and shout counsel ; in the same 
character he groans when those spoil-sports, the police, come up 
and interfere, demanding of nobody why it is they cannot find 
some more useful duty to perform. He does not like the force, 
and nothing they do is right in his opinion, or coincides with the 
action he would take were he in their place ; when some mysterious 
crime occurs, he has only to be furnished with the barest facts to 
indicate at once the person he considers guilty, and all the time 
the police, so far as he can see, are doing nothing. A superior 
loafer of my acquaintance in the neighbourhood of King’s Cross 
forms an exception to the rule. He tells me that by going about 
quietly, and conveying information obtained to the detective 
force, his earnings average eighteen shillings a week; he has 
only recently taken up the profession, and I gain that he experi- 
ences a lingering doubt whether it will be permanent. Apart 
from the fears he has in his mind, it seems obvious that an attack 
of deafness would send him back to the set to which he originally 
belonged. 

Few of the variants are of any use to town, and it may be 
worth while, before concluding, to see what steps should be taken 
to diminish the supply. Admiring the efforts of good folk who 
take the mature loafer in hand and endeavour to reform him, I 
cannot help thinking that here is a considerable wastage of kind- 
ness. To change.him into a working man is a trick that would 
defy St. George’s Hall. Those who have made the attempt find 
that he may be willing to do a half day, say, on three days of the 
week ; he may do a couple of complete days in the week, but the 
machinery has not yet been made which will induce him to work 
six whole days of the week. He cannot do it. The attractions 
of the old life are too great. Once he has earned enough money 
to buy beer and tobacco, it is against his custom, and contrary to 
his principles, to go on with manual labour. This is the result— 
for which I do not hold him exclusively to blame—of idleness, and 
my impression is that it cannot be cured. The disease can, how- 
ever, be prevented. There must be a daily task for every boy of the 
hard-up districts on leaving school, and if he does not engage on 
some appropriate and sufficient occupation immediately, there 
should be workshops which he is compelled to attend. Farm 
colonies, to which the mature are sent, might be utilised for any 
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lad showing no special ability, and their usefulness would be more 
apparent. The lad must be discouraged from taking up duties which 
give him no better training than that of fetching and carrying ; if he 
does enter on these, it should be compulsory that of an evening he 
learn some sensible trade; there is a Government department 
which might well arouse itself and give a lead to its juvenile staff 
in this direction. The boys, whether they be telegraph mes- 
sengers, or van guards, or errand lads, are a great deal too good 
to become later fit for nothing better than to be thrown on the 
scrap heap. The State spends a large sum of money upon them, 
and the State ought to take the trouble in starting them 
upon the sea of life that it gives to the launching of a battleship 
at Portsmouth Dockyard. They must go through the mill, and, 
in early days at any rate, the wheels must be kept moving. The 
habit of work, or the habit of abstaining from work, can each be 
acquired during the susceptible years, and unless the circular 
recently issued to school managers from the Thames Embankment 
is followed by decided and resolute action, coming generations will 
imitate the present in taking unfurnished lodgings in that tho- 
roughfare. I am prepared to be accused of want of sympathy 
with the existing mature loafer ; I urge in pleading guilty that one 
can hold this view and yet understand the perilous position of 
youth, and be eagerly anxious steps should be taken that the loafer 
may not in large numbers happen again. 

The great thing to remember seems to be that he is made, 


not born. 
W. Pert Ripce. 
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IBSEN AS A NORWEGIAN 


It is asserted by trustworthy authorities, even by Ibsen himself, 
that there was not a drop of Norwegian blood in his veins. 
Amongst his ancestors they have discovered Danes, Germans, 
Scotchmen, but not a single genuine Norwegian, and in this fact 
many people have found a key to his character and genius. I 
must admit I am somewhat sceptical in regard to all attempts to 
trace individual characteristics to those of race; racial and 
national characters are not, as they appear to me, permanent and 
invariable. In the case of Ibsen, at any rate, such explanation 
does not hold good : it is based upon a positive error. As a matter 
of fact, I am able to prove not only what seems to me the most 
important point, that Ibsen’s ancestors had lived in Norway for 
generations and had had their minds moulded in the social and 
intellectual life of that country, but also that amongst his 
immediate ancestors there were some of pure Norwegian descent. 

His mother’s mother was Hedevig Paus, and, because her 
name sounds German, people have been led to suppose that she 
belonged to a German family. But closer investigation has 
shown that the Paus family was pure Norwegian, originated with 
a Norwegian clergyman who, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, adopted this surname as being more refined than 
Paulson. His descendants lived as Government officials, 
merchants, and farmers in the district round Skien, and there 
were in the family several talented members, amongst whom were 
some poets who wrote in the dialect of that part of the country. 
It so happens that Ibsen’s first biographer, Henrik Jeger (1888), 
traces one of the principal features of his character back to 
Hedevig Paus, and in accepting that we shall have to admit that 
Ibsen was not only born in Norway, but truly was a Norwegian. 

The main question, however, concerning Ibsen’s relation to 
his native country is whether his literary work is rooted in 
Norwegian culture and society. This question is well worth 
being inquired into even in the interest of his foreign readers, 
who otherwise will miss an essential means of appreciating his 
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works. At the same time, this is a problem most difficult for a 
foreigner to solve in a satisfactory way. Those who take upon 
themselves to explain and make an estimate of foreign poetry 
have not only got to overcome the obstacles of a foreign language, 
the most delicate subtleties of which they frequently cannot be 
aware of, but they have to face the still greater difficulty which is 
offered by the necessary incompleteness of their knowledge of the 
foreign society and its complex traditions. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, in a recent publication, has undertaken to 
write the history of Henrik Ibsen’s mind as we are able to follow 
its continuous development in his life and writings. Indeed, 
very few Englishmen are so eminently and variously qualified for 
such a task as Mr. Gosse. It is a fact of some importance in this 
connexion that he was the first Englishman who ‘ discovered’ 
Ibsen, and, in the Spectator of 1872, introduced him to the 
English public. His vast knowledge, not merely of Scandina- 
vian, but of European literature in general, makes him parti- 
cularly fitted to give a correct estimate of Ibsen’s position in 
modern intellectual life. His book is an entirely independent 
contribution to the Ibsen literature, and it is in reality the first 
complete biography of Ibsen which has ever been published. 
Mr. Gosse, with his superior poetical intelligence, has been able to 
point out many transitions and connexions which were until now 
obscure. With a fine analysis he has shown us the changes of 
temperament going on in Ibsen’s modern plays, while the chapters 
on the youth of the poet abound in far-reaching ideas, and the book 
on the whole is most stimulating to the reader. 

Mr. Gosse arrives at the conclusion that Ibsen can be 
thoroughly understood only as a Norwegian ; but it cannot be said 
that his book in this respect is convincing. This biography just 
fails to show the connexion of Ibsen with past and present 
Norway. Although Mr. Gosse knows surprisingly much about 
Norway and Norwegian literature, he not only makes a number of 
mistakes in comparatively insignificant details, but in some very 
essential points he omits so much that he really misleads the 
reader. Just because his book contains so much that is excellent, 
it is important to correct its errors, and by so doing I shall have 
an opportunity of correcting many other erroneous views 
regarding Ibsen’s development. When Mr. Gosse wrote he did 
not yet know a splendid little essay about Ibsen and Norway 
by the Norwegian scholar, Chr. Collin, published in November 
1907 in the German magazine Die Rundschau, where for the first 
time several features of the highest importance were called 
attention to. What I am now going to deal with are mostly 
matters that have not been touched upon in Collin’s essay. 

The fact that Ibsen was born in 1828 means that he was born 
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just at the moment when the great pioneer of modern thought in 
Norway, the poet Henrik Wergeland, made his first appearance 
in literature, and that his youthful years were one of the most 
excited periods of Norwegian intellectual history. Wergeland, the 
Norwegian Shelley, exerted a determining influence upon the entire 
evolution of his country, and the storm that he roused in that-young 
society brought forth the genius of Ibsen. 

Wergeland, in his lifetime as well as after his death, has been 
accused of representing a tendency of barbarous isolation. The 
fact is that he was one of the most comprehensive minds that 
Norway has ever possessed, and that he laid national civilisation 
open to influences of Rousseau and Saint-Simon, Herder and 
Schelling, Shakespeare and Byron. His opponents wished to 
continue on the lines of Danish development, which, during the 
latest centuries, had prevailed among the upper classes of Norway, 
and whose intellectual leader at this moment was J. L. Heiberg, 
the Danish esthetic. As Wergeland broke with these traditions 
and sought farther out, he met with elements of true national 
progress, and thus he was able to be the founder of modern 
Norwegian literature. 

These few outlines will suffice to show that Norway during 
Ibsen’s youth was by no means so far out of the way of the general 
development in Europe as Mr. Gosse pretends, and it gives a 
positively wrong impression to contend that going from Bergen 
to Copenhagen was to Ibsen in 1852 like travelling from Abdera 
to Athens. To be sure, it was in many respects a poor and petty 
life Wergeland saw round him, and there was still in Norway 
much provincialism, taking its cue from Copenhagen. But even 
amongst his opponents there were a number of talented and 
independent men, and the difference between Denmark and 
Norway was in reality an intellectual contrast rooted in the fact 
that whereas Notway mainly derived its intellectual impulses 
from England and France, Denmark got them from Germany. 
It was the natural outcome of history that principally Norwegians, 
such as Ludvig Holberg, introduced the Anglo-French ideas of 
the eighteenth century in Denmark. In spite of all deficiencies, 
Norway had an intellectual development of her own, and in his 
short lifetime (1808-1845) Wergeland succeeded in stirring up 
Norwegian society to such an extent that the movement is still 
alive. 

Generally it has been asserted that Ibsen was entirely under 
the sway of Wergeland’s literary opponent, J. S. Welhaven. 
There is no doubt that he personally felt himself more strongly 
attracted by the latter’s strictly artistic form than by Wergeland’s 
vigorous lyric realism. Further, we know—and it will be con- 
firmed by some writings from Ibsen’s youth which have lately been 
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published amongst his posthumous works '—that he learned his 
esthetics from J. L. Heiberg, and never forgot what he owed this 
master. Yet it is also true that Wergeland exercised a powertul, 
though less conscious, influence on the development of his mind 
and his poetry. In fact, his first drama, Catilina, bears the mark 
of Wergeland stamped upon it. 

Mr. Gosse in his book has made the suggestion that Ibsen 
might have got the idea of this drama from the report of the per- 
formance in Paris, on the 14th of October, 1848, of Alexandre 
Dumas’ tragedy Catiline ; it was just some few months later that 
the young Ibsen started writing his drama of the same name. Mr. 
P. Th. Moe, Assistant Librarian at the University of Kristiania, 
has upon this suggestion carefully examined the Norwegian news- 
papers published during those months without finding Dumas’ 
tragedy mentioned in them anywhere. We are therefore justified 
in assuming with certainty that no news about it had reached the 
small provincial town where Ibsen was then a chemist’s assistant. 

Of course, Mr. Gosse does not agree with that unreasonable 
contention advanced by Jules Lemaitre some years ago that Ibsen 
was, on the whole, an imitator of Dumas. On the other hand, 
he points out that Ibsen, when starting his playwriting, had 
hardly any other tragic poet to model himself on than Oehlen- 
schleger, the great Danish romanticist, and he even maintains 
that ‘such a thing as a three-act tragedy in blank verse was 
unknown in modern Norway’; that is to say, in the period 
between 1814 and 1850. As the only Norwegian dramas from 
this time he mentions a musical comedy by Bjerregaard (which, 
by the way, eighty years after its first publication is still very 
popular and frequently performed in Norway) and some lyric 
farces by Wergeland. 

I am not going to lay much stress upon the fact that 
Bjerregaard, as well as other minor contemporary writers, had 
published several dramas, amongst which were some tragedies in 
verse. But it is inadmissible to omit Wergeland’s dramatic 
works. It is unjust to put forth in this connection his farces, 
which are merely ephemeral polemic pamphlets ; only one or two 
of them have any poetical interest, and none of them pretends to 
be genuine dramatic art. But we have also from Wergeland’s 
pen a series of tragedies, all of them in blank verse, amongst 
which, at any rate, the Infanticide (1835) and the Venetians 
(1841) are works of true original poetry. In many respects they 
do not fulfil the demands of the stage : they are overcharged with 
lyrical diction and with the proclamation of ideas, and the psycho- 
logical development of the characters is insufficient. But I do 
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regard to poetic expression, between Ibsen’s Catilina and _ the 
tragedies of Wergeland, especially the first of them, Sinclair's 
Death (1828). This may to some extent—but only to some 
extent—be explained by the fact that Ibsen, just like Wergeland, 
had modelled himself on Schiller, whom we positively know he 
studied in his early youth. It would appear incredible that Ibsen 
should have escaped the reading of Wergeland, whose lifelong 
struggle and early death had roused such a sensation ; anyone who 
was caught by the revolutionary movements of 1848 must, 
consciously or unconsciously, have felt himself congenial with 
the great Norwegian poet of liberty. A couple of poems 
which Ibsen wrote in 1849, and which have just been published 
amongst his posthumous works, distinctly show the influence 
of Wergeland. 

During the next years Ibsen made himself a follower of the 
national romanticists who revived the traditions of the past in 
art, poetry, language, and history. Even Wergeland had to some 
extent participated in this movement; but it was primarily and 
chiefly carried on by his opponents, and during those years of 
Ibsen’s life he may truly be said to continue the line of Heiberg 
and Welhaven inside Norwegian literature, although in a single 
point—in his struggle for an independent national theatre—he 
took up the task of Wergeland. When he finally and decidedly 
broke off from national romanticism, he again, in a most peculiar 
manner, put himself under Wergeland’s leadership. 

Why Ibsen abandoned the historical and adopted the modern 
polemic drama is very unsatisfactorily explained by Mr. Gosse. 
You are almost getting the impression that Ibsen did so because 
he became convinced that in the historical drama, especially in 
Lady Inger (1854), he had not succeeded in such realism as he had 
intended. I feel quite sure he never imagined his Lady Inger to 
be a true picture of the Lady Inger of history. I do not believe 
he chose this subject ‘ purely for its value as a study of contem- 
porary intrigue.’ On the contrary, he desired by means of Lady 
Inger to show his countrymen how to fight for the maintenance 
of an independent Norwegian nationality, ‘thus rousing the 
present age by a picture of the past. It was not till long 
after he had entered upon new lines in dramatical poetry that 
a Norwegian historian (L. Daae, 1874) sketched the real Lady 
Inger. 

The fact is that his adoption of the modern drama was due to 
a violent crisis of his mind, which was closely connected with an 
important episode of Norwegian politics. To all those who had 
fixed their hopes on the movement for a union of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries—and Ibsen had passionately cherished this 
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hope from his early youth—the year 1864 was a most cruel dis- 
appointment. In a separate work in German, about Norway 
and Sweden’s policy towards the Dano-German conflict from 1848 
to 1864, I have recently tried to show what an important change 
in the domestic and foreign politics of the two united kingdoms 
was marked by the year 1864 : it was a policy of peace enforced by 
democracy that triumphed over the romantic tendencies of an 
upper class towards acting the part of a Great Power. The 
victorious political realism helped to pave the way for literary 
realism, and in no case is this effect more clearly demonstrated 
than in the life of Ibsen. 
When Norway and Sweden refused to assist Denmark, 
although previously not only representative statesmen but also 
numerous ordinary citizens, and particularly the students of the 
Universities, had solemnly promised the support of their 
countries, Ibsen’s mind was upset to such a degree that it could 
not easily be set at rest. During the first year of his stay in 
Rome (1864-1865) he was hardly able to talk about anything else, 
and all his previous poetical schemes, amongst them a new 
historical play based on events which occurred in Norway in the 
sixteenth century, were forced aside by this dominant subject. It 
appeared to him as if his countrymen had failed in the final test, 
when words had to be redeemed by deeds. ‘It was all nothing 
but lies and dreams then! ’ he wrote in a letter in the autumn of 
1864, and he continued by alluding to a poem of Byron’s then 
just translated into Norwegian: ‘ Our ancient history now has 
to be effaced ; for the Norwegians of the present day obviously 
have no more to do with their past than the Greek pirates with 
the generation which sailed for Troy and enjoyed the help of 
the Gods.’ The nation, to quote an expression of Wergeland, 
had ‘ got drunk by the gloom of a barbarian past,’ and Ibsen felt 
himself an accomplice. In poems and dramas he had helped to 
delude the nation by her ancient greatness, and he felt impelled 
to vent his resentment at the national sin in violent invectives 
against his country as well as against himself. Once more he 
felt deeply ashamed of the pusillanimity of his contemporaries, 
just as upon a similar occasion in 1849 he had written the sonnets 
Wake up, Scandinavians! which are included in the volumes 
recently published. As he then had invited the Norwegian 
skalds to forsake the ‘ enshrined past’ in order to interpret the 
sufferings and longings of the living people, so he now addressed 
@ poem to ‘ the accomplices ’ in order to carry them off from ‘ the 
saga of the past that lay murdered in their souls’ and lead them 
into ‘the misty realm of the present,’ where he should ‘ confess 
the guilt of the people and unbind its aspirations.’ 


The poem To the Accomplices, not published till after 
Aa2 
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Ibsen’s death in 1906, was intended to be the introduction of the 
epos that contained his original sketch of Brand. When this 
epos at last appeared in 1907, Mr. Karl Larsen, its Danish editor, 
justly called attention to the resemblances which connected it 
with Welhaven’s poetic challenge to the young Norway of Werge- 
land (Norway’s Dawn, 1834). Ibsen obviously thought himself 
the continuer of the struggle of Welhaven; for his poem dis- 
tinctly represents Wergeland as the type of a hero of national 
cant, and ridicules the brilliant speech Wergeland made in 1834 
on continuity in the history of a nation. But the poetic platform 
which, at the same time, he builds for himself is in its essential 
structure just that of Wergeland. What matters to him now is 
to carry out ideas in life; he frankly rejects art for art’s sake, 
claiming that poetry should be a moral power in life whose 
ultimate aim is to build up character. 

His modern social dramas grew out of this view by a natural 
development. It is not difficult to trace the progress from Brand 
and Peer Gynt through The League of Youth to The Pillars of 
Society, A Doll’s House, Ghosts, The Wild Duck, and onward. 
The whole series of social dramas offers a strong contrast to the 
artistic tendencies of Heiberg and Welhaven. Ibsen in this part 
of his work, together with Bjérnson and many fellow fighters in 
the seventies and eighties, carried on the struggle that Wergeland 
had begun. 

The idea that permeates all the writings of Ibsen since Brand 
(1866) is that every man has a right and a duty to ‘ realise his 
own self ’ in all respects, and he has formulated the watchword of 
his fight in the famous speech that sums up The Pillars of Society 
(1877) : ‘The spirits of Truth and Freedom are the pillars of 
society.’ ‘Truth and Freedom’ is what Nora (1879) claims for 
herself; it is the platform of Stockmann, the people’s enemy 
(1882), as well as of Rosmer, the silent visionary (1886). This 
idea is entirely that of Wergeland. ‘Truth, Freedom, and 
Charity ’ was the programme that he had set down, not only for 
his great epic-dramatic world poem Man of 1830, but for his whole 
life, and he understood the words in the same sense as did Ibsen: 
they meant the right of each individual to be himself and to 
develop according to his own needs. It is characteristic of Ibsen 
that he omits Charity; although it would be unjust to contend 
that he was blind to the social aspect of human life, yet there is 
no doubt that it was much less important to him than to Werge- 
land. 

Owing to the strenuous manner in which both Wergeland and 
Ibsen vindicated their rights as individuals, they were both 
brought into open fight with the society they lived in. But Ibsen 
lived long enough to enjoy his victory in this fight. As a matter 
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of fact, he was better treated by the authorities of his country 
than most other poets of revolt have been, both in Norway and 
abroad. He made himself an exile for many years, but his exile 
was not like that of Heine or Byron: he went abroad subsidised 
by the Norwegian State. 

Misguided by his polemic attitude towards Norway, his 
biographers have often taken it for granted that he was badly and 
unjustly treated by his native country. I believe those who 
consider the matter impartially will have to admit that such a 
view is in the main erroneous. His home having been broken up 
while he was still a youth, he was early compelled to support 
himself or to be helped by his friends. But he had the good luck, 
at a time when Catilina was still his only literary merit, to be 
appointed for several years a stage manager and playwright at the 
new ‘ Norwegian Theatre’ at Bergen. He again had to pass 
through troublesome times when, in 1857, he resigned that 
position and went to live in Kristiania. He applied in 1860 to 
the Government for a travelling scholarship, shortly after, for the 
first time, money had been appropriated on the Finance Law for 
subsidising artists; but although his claim to such a grant was 
quite justified, his application was rejected. It is only fair to add 
that Bjérnson and Vinje, who were preferred on this occasion, 
both highly deserved their grants ; but it may be said that the big 
grant to Bjérnson, twice as large as the one accorded to Vinje, 
might reasonably have been divided between him and Ibsen. 

The picture of Ibsen’s economy in Mr. Gosse’s book suffers 
from many mistakes apt to make it appear more gloomy than it 
really was. For instance, Mr. Gosse calculates that the fee 
paid the author for his Vikings at Helgeland amounted to 25l., 
whereas 551. is the correct estimate. The small travelling 
scholarships which the University awarded him in 1862 and 1863, 
to enable him to collect folk-songs and popular tradition in the 
country, were not ‘less than 20I.,’ but the first amounted to 251. 
and the second to 221. The journey which the first grant enabled 
him to make has left its mark stamped broadly both on Brand and 
Peer Gynt. With regard to the grant of 1863, I am in a position 
to state what has not been made known to the public before, viz. 
that Ibsen received the money, but never used it for the intended 
purpose ! 

When the Storting in 1863 awarded Bjérnson a permanent 
poet’s pension (90/.)—it was the first grant of this kind in the 
Finance Law of Norway, and it is an appropriation presumably 
unknown in most other countries—Ibsen, too, applied for a 
similar pension, but did not obtain it. It must be remembered 
that he had not yet written anything that would entitle him 
to be considered a national leader like Bjérnson. The latter 
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had already published his epoch-making novels of the peasant 
life and his drama Sigurd Slembe. Ibsen had then written 
his historical plays, with the important exception of the 
Pretenders, and also Love’s Comedy ; they all showed a growing 
talent, but not yet the immortal stroke of the master. It was, 
therefore, only natural that the authorities hesitated to confer on 
him such an uncommon recognition as a permanent poet's 
pension. He was unofficially told that they were willing to award 
him a travelling scholarship of the same amount. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Gosse gives in his book an account of the formal application 
Ibsen had to make, to the effect that he ‘ applied, in despair, to the 
King himself, who conferred upon him a small pension of 901. a 
year.” It is quite unknown to me that the King personally ever 
gave Ibsen as much as a penny. Mr. Gosse has simply been 
misled by the fact that all applications made to the Norwegian 
Government are headed, ‘ To the King.’ 

The travelling scholarship awarded to him in this way in 
1863 enabled Ibsen to leave for Rome in the spring of the 
following year. In 1866, when the Storting the next time was in 
session, it granted him a permanent poet’s pension like that of 
Bjérnson, and a travelling scholarship amounting to nearly as 
much was given him besides. We must bear in mind that this 
occurred just after Brand had been published, this violent indict- 
ment of the Norwegian people. It seems to me that this action 
testifies to an unusual freemindedness, which is greatly to the credit 
of the Norwegian nation. 

From this time henceforth Ibsen’s finances were always very 
good. His books were published in many and large editions, and 
although—fortunately—they were often vehemently denounced 
and discussed, they were always eagerly read by his countrymen, 
who recognised in the poet one of the greatest men of the nation. 
He was awarded a further travelling scholarship in 1869 ; but his 
annual pension was kept up as a permanent appropriation in 
recognition of his literary merits. In 1882 he, strangely enough, 
made an appeal for an increase of his pension on the ground that 
Norway did not protect his work from being exploited by foreign 
translators and theatres. He failed to see that he himself had 
prevented Norway from protecting his literary rights, as his books 
had been published in Denmark, and thus by law had to be 
regarded as works of a Danish author. Nobody can blame him 
for having in 1865 found a Danish publisher for his books ; just at 
that time the publishing trade in Norway passed through a heavy 
crisis and was not able to offer him safe and satisfactory condi- 
tions. But the consequence was that when, in 1896, Norway 
joined the Berne Convention for the protection of the literary 
copyright, Tbsen’s books continued unprotected, until finally, in 
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1908, Denmark also joined the Convention. The printing of 
his works partly being transferred to Norway after his death, they 
have again come under the protection of Norwegian laws and 
treaties, and, even legally, Ibsen has become a Norwegian author. 

Norway saw him born, Norwegian society and history moulded 
his genius, as a Norwegian poet he claims to be interpreted and 
understood. 

HALVDAN Kont. 
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THE SECRET OF STONEHENGE 


THE mystery surrounding this mighty monument of a forgotten 
civilisation has exercised the greatest fascination over the minds 
of writers, who have for ages used their utmost endeavours to 
unravel it. There is not a civilised country where people are 
unfamiliar with the outward appearance of this, perhaps one of 
the most wonderful megalithic monuments in the world. It has 
inspired the poet and philosopher, and has impressed upon the 
British race a sense of awe and veneration such as is accorded to 
no other work of our remote ancestors. In the silent solitude of 
Salisbury Plain Stonehenge stands Sphinx-like, defying alike the 
ravages of time and the attempts of man to read its riddle. 

Who, then, with the bones of rash speculators whitening the 
path of ages, dares to intrude upon this grim and undiscovered 
pole of British history? With a spirit of the utmost humbleness, 
doffing the shoes of pride or presumption at the threshold of this 
inquiry, I beg to submit, not a vainglorious claim to having suc- 
ceeded where so many better equipped in every way have failed, 
but a simple record of the circumstances which led up to, and the 
results of the personal investigations which followed, a considera- 
tion of the historical accounts and an inspection of the places 
concerned. 

It was the outcome of a long period of observation in the South 
of England that I arrived at the conclusion of the existence of a 
very early civilisation, of which our English historians knew, or at 
least said, nothing. That such a civilisation existed is evident to 
any person who is in the least familiar with our principal museums, 
where may be seen arms, armour, ornaments, utensils and imple- 
ments, chaste in design and elegant in form, and in an endless 
variety of metal or other materials not assignable to any clearly 
defined historical period or people. All these things prove a 
comparatively high state of culture, which was not indigenous, but 
almost certainly introduced by some early immigrants from the 
scattered civilisation of the East. We read vaguely of an incur- 
sion of the Belgic Gauls to Southern Britain, and that they were 
the people whose descendants offered so stubborn a resistance to 
Julius Cesar and his successors. This is all mixed up with 
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allusions to the Britons as being little better than savages. It is 
stated that they lived in woods, that their bodies were tattooed 
with woad, and that they were entirely subject to the Druids, 
under whose influence the unenlightened defenders of their 
country bravely but ineffectually strove to protect their land and 
liberty. My personal observation, however, convinced me that 
prior to the Roman invasion there was a literature, a civilisation 
with settled laws, a knowledge of art, a large and well-directed 
army, commanded by men of very superior intellect and resource, 
of which we in this day have little knowledge, and who for at least 
five hundred years maintained a not entirely unsuccessful resist- 
ance to Rome herself. I found, for instance, that the Roman 
city of Galleba, Calleva, or Silchester was placed on the ruins of 
an earlier Celtic one, the remains of the houses of which were con- 
structed with a knowledge of the art of building little inferior to 
that of their Roman successors. There was at that place, as I 
demonstrated in 1892, at a meeting of the Surrey Archeological 
Association, a primitive Christian church, which could hardly 
have been much later than the first century of the Christian era. 

These indications, and many others far too numerous to be 
dealt with on this occasion, led me to investigate the region of 
Romance for a possible solution. I found an evidently Gallic 
civilisation struggling between Christianity and paganism. I read 
of Joseph of Arimathea and his brethren, and of one earlier 
missionary, perhaps St. Paul himself, associated with Caractacus 
on his return from pseudo-captivity in Rome about the year 60 
of the Christian era. The Welsh, or rather the British records, 
as they should be more correctly called, contain definite state- 
ments on the subject of St. Paul’s mission to Britain, but that 
point, interesting and capable of strong corroboration as it is, 
need not detain me from my present purpose. These, so far as 
they were available, I read, and still could find no sufficient 
evidence to demonstrate the chronological position of this missing 
civilisation. It was not until I closely studied Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Malory, and others that I detected some remarkable 
parallels between the lives of Caractacus (otherwise Arviragus) 
and King Arthur, and began to see daylight through the historical 
gloom of this period. These views I have already expressed in my 
little brochure, Who was King Arthur ? to which I beg to refer any 
of my readers who would care fo acquaint themselves with my line 
of reasoning in this direction. I am not one of those who look for 
reasons or excuses that go to destroy the value and influence of 
ancient records—rules which, however applicable to or justi- 
fiable in the present age, cannot fairly be applied to those early 
chroniclers and writers without casting upon them responsibility 
for the sins of omission and commission of their various and suc- 
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cessive translators and transcribers. Hence it was that I rever- 
ently approached the story of Stonehenge as recorded by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and Walter de Mapes. Curiously enough, I found 
that they agreed upon the main points—the removal of the stones 
from the Mountain of Killara in Ireland to Stonehenge, and 
their having been taken to Ireland from some place which, in the 
case of Geoffrey, has come down to us as Africa, and in that of 
Walter as Spain. 

As I pondered these statements, evidently derived from the 
same common early source, I became satisfied that an error must 
have. crept into the narrative, and that probably a similarity of 
names had led both writers astray. I could not believe that this 
wonderfully conceived and equally wonderfully executed work 
could have been erected in Ireland under any conditions which had 
prevailed in that island up to that period. It was also difficult to 
believe that it would have been possible to convey the stones such 
a long distance by sea and land. Under these circumstances, I 
began to cast about for an ancient name which would be likely 
to occur in those primitive records, and which had sufficiently 
strong resemblance to the word Ireland to mislead the early 
English historical writers. 

It was at this juncture that I frequently found in Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur allusions to the Kingdom of Ure. I also found 
that the Eurovicians or Eburicians were a Belgo-Gallic tribe who 
inhabited the country on the south side of the river Seine, and 
had the ancient city of Evreux as their capital. These people 
were among the earliest to make a settlement in Southern 
Britain, as Geoffrey of Monmouth supposes, nearly twelve 
hundred years before the Christian era. A close study of 
place-names on the shores of Britain opposite the estuary of 
the Seine disclosed the fact that many in the Isle of Wight 
were based upon’ the word Eur, or variants thereof, thus: 
The town of Yarmouth was described as Ermue in 1287, 
Eremue in 1294, and Eruemouth in 1398; Yaverland was written 
Ewerland in 1307, and Everlond in 1346. The ancient way from 
Carisbrooke to the water’s edge near Cowes, which originally ran 
to Romsey and Winchester, is still known as Rue Street ; while 
Carisbrooke, I suggest, was Caer Ebroac, or Caer Euroc, possibly 
so named by the new settlers after their old capital, Evreux or 
Ebroc, as was the course adopted by these people in several other 
instances. Then, again, there is St. Eurien’s Chapel near 
Brading, and an ancient local surname of Urry. There seemed to 
be sufficient evidence of similarity to justify a further quest for a 
site which would answer to the description of the Mountain of 
Killaraus, or the Hill of Arus—a task neither long nor difficult. 
The most prominent and central elevation, which practically 
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dominates the entire island, is that of Arreton Down, about 
two and a half miles from the Borough of Newport. Here, then, 
we have the Hill of Arre in the land of Ure—names which closely 
approximate to the Hill of Arus and that of the country from which 
the stones were said to have been removed. 

It is curious to observe that at the western extremity of Arreton 
Down are two places named Hast and West Standen, forming a 
chapelry two miles from Newport. If the name Standen is 
derived from Stan dun, it further strengthens the case for identifi- 
cation. A similar coincidence occurs in connection with the 
present site of Stonehenge, where there exist, in close proximity, 
two villages known respectively as Orcheston St. George and 
Orcheston St. Mary. These are of great antiquity, and may have 
obtained their names from that of the early or pagan Stonehenge, 
the Christian affixes being subsequently adopted. The chroniclers 
refer to this monument as ‘ The Giant’s Dance,’ and it is well 
known that the early Britons included in their worship a Hercules 
under the names of Erewlff, Orchwlff, or Urchwiff. It is sug- 
gested that Stonehenge was known as the Orch stones, and that 
the two villages adjacent were named from them. We thus also 
get a clue to the source of the name ‘ Orkney,’ in connection with 
the operations of Claudius and Vespasian in Southern Britain, as 
having been applied to the Isle of Wight. The Kingdom of Ure 
in Britain and its Gallic original both appear to have derived their 
names from that of the Gallic Hercules. Again, following this 
line of reasoning, we may be able to discover in the Nodes or the 
Needles the actual ‘ Pillars of Hercules.’ This term has been 
generally considered to refer to Gibraltar, but a moment’s con- 
sideration will show that in no sense is there any feature on either 
side of the Straits which can, by the wildest flight of imagination, 
be considered to have any resemblance or relation to pillars. 
Gibraltar was out of the usual line of traffic to Britain from the 
south or east, and there does not appear to be any direct evidence 
that the Romans at that early period had either the desire or the 
ships which would lead or enable them to face the perils of the 
western ocean. 

We read in Book I., ch. vi., sect. 16, of the Chronicle of 
Richard of Cirencester that 

In this arm [of Southern Britain] was the region of the Cimbri, whose 
country was divided from that of the Hedui by the river Uxella. It is not 
ascertained whether the Cimbri gave to Wales its modern name, or whether 
their origin is more remote. Their chief cities were Termolus and Artavia. 
From hence, according to the ancients, are seen the pillars of Hercules and 
the Island of Hercules not far distant. From the Uxella a chain of 
mountains, called Ocrinum, extends to the promontory of that name. 


Thus it may be seen that the name of Hercules and the variants 
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of its British form are closely associated with the natural features 
of the southern shore of the ‘ Island of Britain,’ being that portion 
only of the country south of the rivers Severn and Thames. It 
may also be found in its Roman form upon a slab of Purbeck 
marble discovered at Silchester, dedicated by one Tammonius to 
the Hercules of the Segontians, a British tribe which occupied the 
country adjacent to the’ Attrebates. 

We are not absolutely without some indication of an historical 
reference to ‘The Giant’s Dance’ when it was standing on 
Arreton Down; for one of the earliest of the Triads refers to Moel 
Evwr, Bryn Gwyddon, and Beiscawen as the ‘ three chief sessions 
or meeting-places of the Bards of Britain,’ while another, con- 
sidered to be of later date, though mentioning the two last-named 
places, has, instead of Moel Evwr, the name of Caer Caradoc 
(Old Sarum) as ‘ the three sessions of perfect art in Britain.’ 

Seizing the first opportunity of visiting Arreton Down, in the 
company of a friend of a somewhat sceptical turn of mind, we 
arrived on the summit, and stood for some minutes entranced by 
the magnificent prospect of land and sea which spread itself out 
as a banquet to our eyes in every direction. The spot at least was 
an ideal one for the erection of a temple, but something much 
more was needed to establish the theory of this being the actual 
site of which we were in quest. The first indication of the possi- 
bility of the spot being the correct one was the finding of a large 
and well-marked circular barrow and of a number of earthen 
banks and ditches along the brow of the hill. These, though 
interesting and almost inseparable from such a site as we were 
seeking, did not help us much, and my friend did not fail to 
remind me of his prognostications. Proceeding to the easternmost 
and highest point, now locally known as Mesley Down, I noticed 
a large circular ring having, as these religious rings usually have, 
a bank outside the ditch. The area seemed to be about the size 
of the one enclosing the stones at Stonehenge, but there was no 
trace whatever of any stones which could be considered connected 
in any historical way with the ring. A walk round the area dis- 
closed the fact that the work was in a good state of preservation, 
one small portion only, undermined by rabbit burrows, having 
slipped a little down the hillside to the north. 

The next point to notice was that a road had been made at 
some remote period from the western side of the ring, over which 

the close down turf had grown. A small portion of this turf 
having been removed, the road itself was found paved with closely 
packed flints, into which two deep and well-defined ruts were cut, 
the flints being driven downward by some heavy weights. 

Following this road by an easy declivity, we reached the point 
where the modern highway joins its line for the most part of the 
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way to Newport. The old way had been most carefully graded 
and directed, so as to secure as far as possible the same easy 
descent, and ran direct to the tidal water close by the Newport 
railway station. 

The day had yielded every satisfaction, the local evidence 
coinciding in every way with my anticipations. 

We are told by the historians before referred to that the stones 
were placed in ships and so taken to their present position. 
Taking this statement literally, I suggest that they were taken 
down the Medan or Medina River into the Solent, and so past what 
is now Hurst Castle to Christchurch Bay, thence by Hengistbury 
Head into the Salisbury Avon, and so commenced their journey 
into the mainland of Britain. There are evidences that the 
river has been canalised in many places, at least as far as Salis- 
bury, and that it was dammed to form lakes or meres in other 
places, some of which are indicated by such names as Lake, near 
Salisbury, and by the little gravel beach terraces which still exist 
round their margins. The art of meering was carried to a great 
state of perfection by the Belgic Gauls, and the early British laws 
contain special enactments relating to this subject. Two small 
but excellently preserved examples of meers in Southern Hamp- 
shire are Fisher’s Pond, near Twyford, and Sowley Pond, near 
Beaulieu. 

Assuming this to have been the method by which the stones 
were transported, and that the objective was the present site of 
Stonehenge, it would be natural that they would try to get as 
near to that place as possible by water. This point would be 
near the village of Bulford, at a place known as Durrington Walls, 
where there exist the remains of a very extensive Celtic town, 
one side of which extends to the river, which has been obviously 
meered, at a point locally known as Watergate. Here, strange to 
say, may be seen in the bed of the river a stone evidently intended 
to form part of one of the trilithons. From this point also a 
graded road can be traced directly into the ring of Stonehenge. 

This simple relation deals only with the second removal of the 
stones ; that relating to the primary one is rather more compli- 
cated, and will, consequently, take longer in the telling. 

It is a well-known fact that the separation of the Isle of Wight 
is, geologically speaking, of recent date, and there is evidence that 
up to about 400 B.c. it formed a portion of the mainland of 
Britain. It is certainly well established that it was an island at 
the time of the invasion of Julius Cesar, B.c. 55. A glance at the 
map will show the points of the irruption of the sea over the area 
which is now known as the Solent, but which the Venerable Bede 


speaks of as the Solvente. 
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The sea apparently broke in from the westward, as the effect 
of the prevalent south-west winds, which gradually washed away 
the chalk edge of the Hampshire basin. By the action of some 
great geological convulsion this chalk has been tilted till its strata 
have assumed a vertical instead of the natural horizontal position. 

The process of attrition by the sea, which must have occupied 
a long course of ages, resulted in the formation of a line of 
herculean pillars, the survivors of which are represented by the 
Needles at the Isle of Wight and the Old Harry (or perhaps Old 
Ure) rocks at Swanage. These, in their turn, yielded to the 
ravages of the sea, which soon made havoc with the Tertiary 
formation in the interior of the basin, and so the catastrophe 
occurred. As the translation of the ancient British poem 
expresses it : 


Accursed be the sea guard, 

Who, after carousal, 

Let loose the destroying fountain of the raging deep! 
A cry from the sea arises above the ramparts ; 

Even to heaven does it ascend. 


and so sixteen towns of fair Lantonesia, Lindonesia, or Lyonesse 
were swallowed up, and to-day the keels of huge ships pass 
over the homes of warriors, ‘Thorny Knolls,’ and pleasant 
pastures. 

If, then, the Isle of Wight formed a portion of the mainland 
till so comparatively late a period, it is easy to understand why 
the mighty men of old placed their chief temple there rather than 
upon a small island. It also strengthens the view that the stones 
were not brought to the spot by the same route as it is suggested 
they were taken away, but possibly from an ancient channel of 
the sea from Sandown Bay to Brading harbour, which would 
permit their being brought by water near to Horringford village, 
from which an ancient road runs direct to Arreton Down. 

It is now necessary to consider the question of the source 
from which the stones may have been brought to the Isle of 
Wight. 

The conflicting statements of the two historians before 
referred to, of Africa and Spain as being respectively the original 
site of the monument, are very difficult to attribute to any 
common origin, but if Africa is put out of the question it may be 
possible to get a little enlightenment from the word Spain used 
by Walter de Mapes. The nearest point of land on the Continent 
is at the mouth of the river Seine, the Celtic name for which was 
Sequana, Sequan, or Senan, from the banks of which the 
Eurovices emigrated, and where to-day the name lingers in that 
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of the Department of the Eure and the river of that name. 
Examining the map of France in that locality, with a view to 
finding some place-name which might give a clue to the discovery 
of the required spot, that of a town a few miles inland on the 
north bank of the Seine, and near its estuary, cannot fail to arrest 
attention. Bolbec—Baalbac! What visions of Phoenicians and 
their worship of the great sun-god immediately rush to the mind ! 
Can it indeed be possible that here may be found the source of the 
great sun temple of Stonehenge? There is another Bolbec in 
Europe, not far from Hamburg, which was occupied by the same 
people in their migrations after the destruction of Troy, but that 
is out of the range of our subject at the present moment. 

A visit to Bolbec, and close inquiry from many who were in a 
position to know, dispelled the idea of finding anything there to 
assist me in my quest. All agreed, however, that the only place 
thereabout where any such evidences could be found would be at 
Lillebonne, a few miles to the south of Bolbec, upon the little 
river which gives its name to the last-named place. Lillebonne is 
a small but thriving manufacturing town to-day, having a history 
of the highest antiquity. It was the capital of the Galetes, or 
Gauls, who invaded and peopied Southern Britain. It was 
occupied by the Romans, who, recognising its importance, 
fortified and adorned it with magnificent buildings, of which the 
remains of the great amphitheatre are the finest examples of 
Roman work in Northern France. 

Here, after all, might be found the site desired; but again 
no one seemed to know anything about its actual history before 
the period when William the Conqueror held his Council there and 
decided upon the invasion of Britain in 1066. 

Cast back upon myself, I was in no way disheartened. I had 
found a place closely associated with the people with whom I was 
concerned. I had found their capital city on the banks of the 
Bolbec, the name of which had first directed me to the spot, and I 
determined to proceed with my quest in this, to me, unknown 
place without looking for any guidance or help from anyone. 

Having furnished myself with sheets of the official maps, I had 
noticed prominently indicated an insulated hill, the summit of 
which was described as Le Platon. Accompanied by my wife, I 
set out to put my instinctive faculty to the test, and, following the 
course of the Bolbec, soon reached the little village of Le Mesnil, 
from which an ancient road winds by an easy gradient up the steep 
ascent to Le Platon. The modern, well-kept road diverges from 
the line of the ancient one, but generally the line and level are 
identical. The sides of the hill are thickly wooded ; in some places 
carefully shut in by high wire fences, in others open to the high- 
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way. Nearing the summit, and emerging from the trees, a stone 
lying by the roadside attracted our attention. An examination 
disclosed the fact that the stone was a granitic sandstone roughly 
measuring 4 ft. 6 in. in length and 3 ft. 3 in. at its greatest width, 
but, being buried in the bank, its thickness could not be 
ascertained. 

Close by this stone was observed in the wood what appeared to 
be the remains of a tumulus, the greater portion of which seemed 
to have been quite recently carried away. A few yards further on 
the old road turned to the right on to the plateau, the 
modern highway continuing in a straight line. Here the ancient 
road was barred by a gate leading into private grounds, and we 
feared we might have reached an impasse ; but an amiable lady- 
caretaker gave us permission to proceed, and told us that Madame 
Le Maitre, the owner, was absent. 

We entered the beautifully kept grounds, passed the close- 
shuttered, elegant, wood-built, chalet-like house, and reached the 
lawn, when to our great satisfaction we found, running up to the 
brink of the precipitous declivity on the southern side, a ring of 
earthwork practically identical with that of Stonehenge and 
Arreton or Mesley Down. The circle had been partly levelled in 
some places, and in others it was rather difficult to trace, but there 
could be no doubt as to its original size and completeness. 

To confirm this I subsequently saw a tracing of a large-scale 
map which plainly indicated a complete circle. 

The view from Arreton was eclipsed by the one upon which we 
now gazed. At our feet was a low-lying, marshy plain, extending 
for three miles to the wide, glittering Seine. This plain was inter- 
sected by a straight road from the foot of the hill on which we 
stood to the ferry at Port Jerome, opposite Quillebceuf: 

Away to the right from Quilleboeuf the river suddenly widens 
into the estuary, and the ancient town of Tancarville, on the north 
bank, is visible beneath the great quarries of calcareous stone 
which pierce the hills behind it. 

Away to the south, beyond the river, extends the vast, fertile, 
alluvial plain known as Le Marais, bounded in the azure distance 
by a swelling ridge—a portion of the far-spreading Forest of 
Brotonne. 

Retracing our steps to the entrance-gate, I borrowed a hammer 
and secured a specimen of the stone by the roadside, and obtained 

-information as to the existence of a quarry close by. This was 
indicated by a dilapidated wooden shoot, which had evidently been 
used for the delivery of broken stone from the quarry above to 
carts standing beneath it on the road. A short, sharp climb 
brought us to a low, flat-topped entrance into the side of the hill, 
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which has been partially blocked up by the deposits of débris from 
the interior. 

The entrance had been at some remote period closed by a wall 
of stone, and repaired later by bricks. A breach in this wall about 
four feet high and six feet wide afforded access to the interior. 

Having scrambled over the obstructions, we found ourselves in 
a spacious chamber with a perfectly flat roof of large flints, 
embedded in a calcareous matrix, supported by natural square 

jiers. 

, Proceeding carefully by the aid of the light of wax matches, it 
was found that the quarry consisted of a series of large chambers 
opening one from the other. These we explored till the light from 
the opening was shut out, when it was deemed prudent to retrace 
our steps. Certain indications made me very loth to leave, but I 
restrained my impatience till the next day. 

- On the following morning we rode to the spot, having for- 
tunately found a driver who, in his youth, had been into the caves. 
He took with him his son to hold the horse while we made our 
examination. This time we were provided with candles, and 
were able to make a little more leisurely inspection. This 
revealed the astonishing fact that the chambers we had noticed 
opened one from the other and formed a circle in the bowels of 
the earth. There was also an entrance from the opposite side of 
the hill, but this was closed except for a small opening at the top, 
permitting a tiny glimmer of light to enter the passage. 

The flat roofs of the chambers were coveied with short stalac- 
tites of small inverted crater-like form, and the piers were covered 
by a deposit of lime. The chambers had been extended at the 
periphery of the original circle by late quarryings, but the inner 
portions exhibited so much care in the formation of the roof walls, 
niches, and piers (the latter having carefully shaped lamp-holes) 
that the conviction flashed upon me we were in a place of 
sepulture or catacomb. The angles of the wall with the roof were 
squared with mathematical precision, the original tool marks i in 
the stone being very evident. 

The piers were formed of tufa-like Caux stone intermixed with 
flints, layers of flint nodules, bands of more or less dense 
calcareous stone, and, in one case, of a light blue siliceous rock 
2 ft. 4 in. in thickness. Having secured specimens of the 
rocks and completed the tour of this mysterious work, we arrived 
at the opening at which we entered and regained the outer air 
and daylight. 

Entering our carriage, we descended the hill to Le Mesnil, 
and followed the ancient road from Le Platon directly to Port 
Jerome. We reached the last-named place, which had but one 
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solitary house—a poor-looking and dilapidated café. The quay 
and slipway, however, bear traces of great antiquity, the blocks 
forming the latter being partly composed of stone of apparently 
the same character as the one by the roadside near the top of 
Le Platon. 

This stone has been pronounced by Professor W. Gowland, of 
the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, to * have many 
points of similarity to the sarsens of Stonehenge.’ But he 
expresses no opinion upon the fragment of blue stone or other 
specimens submitted to him. 

On the northern slope of Le Platon a large Romano-Gallic 
cemetery has been discovered, which indicates that this spot was 
regarded with religious reverence long after the Druidic form of 
worship had ceased. 

Various accounts of Stonehenge assert that the stones are of 
at least three different kinds, and in one case the great altar stone 
is spoken of as being ‘Grey cos, a very fine-grained calcareous 
sandstone ’—a description which seems to correspond somewhat 
with two specimens taken from the piers in the quarry. Whether 
the blue flinty rock is identical with the material of the inner 
circle, or horseshoe, described ‘as a fine-grained grunstein’ or 
‘ bluestone,’ I cannot determine. 

It is quite within the bounds of probability that there are other 
galleries similar to the one described in the hill of Le Platon. I 
have endeavoured to restrain myself as much as possible from 
any theories or conjectures beyond such as were requisite to show 
the attitude of my mind when I commenced this inquiry. It is 
only a small portion of a much greater task which has occupied 
me for the past thirty years, and which, I believe, will solve and 
elucidate the mysteriously involved and obscure historical period, 
of which there is, nevertheless, such abundant evidence. 

Owing to the confusion of chronology and topography, many 
people have been led to dispute the authority of the venerable and 
valuable records almost miraculously preserved to us. 

The existence of these catacombs, if catacombs they are, lead 
me to speculate as to whether similar chambers exist in the hill 
at Arreton or beneath the stones of Stonehenge. 

In the case of Arreton, there certainly is an ancient excavated 
cave, which has been disclosed on the face of a chalk pit. 

Have we here traces of the hand of that genius who is thus 
. described in Celtic song as one 
Who knew the range of all arts, 

Had built the King his havens, ships, and halls, 
Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens: 
The people called him wizard . . . 
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or of the hero of heroes referred to thus by Leyden : 


That bids the charméd sleep of ages fly, 

Rolls the long sound through Eildon’s caverns vast, 
While each dark warrior rouses at the blast, 

His horn, his falchion, grasps with mighty hand, 
And peals proud Arthur’s march from Fairyland ? 


CHARLES F.. COOKSEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WHITE LABOUR IN TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE 


A GREAT AUSTRALIAN EXPERIMENT 


‘ THE attempt to acclimatise the white man in the tropics must be 
recognised to be a blunder of the first magnitude. All experiments 
based upon the idea are mere idle and empty enterprises foredoomed 
to failure.’ Thus in 1898 wrote Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his Control 
of the Tropics (p. 48), and his opinion was supported by the em- 
phatic pronouncements of many other authorities. Nevertheless, 
in 1901, the Australian Parliament passed a law—the Pacific 
Islanders Act—which prohibited the employment in Australia of 
indentured coloured labourers, and rendered the Australian sugar 
plantations dependent on white labour. It thus staked the exist- 
ence of an important industry, and the loyalty to the Common- 
wealth of the second largest of its States, on the success of a new 
and daring policy. The Australian experiment is the greatest 
practical attempt yet made to solve the problem whether the 
waste spaces of the tropics can be developed as white colonies 
instead of as black dependencies. Hence, having recently had 
occasion to visit two of the four chief sugar-producing areas in 
Queensland, I took the opportunity of inquiring as to the pro- 
gress of this bold economic adventure. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF KANAKAS 


The Australian sugar industry was founded about 1862. The 
suitability of the coast lands of Queensland and northern New 
South Wales for sugar culture had been often remarked, as in 
1828, 1838 and 1845, and small plots of sugar-cane had been 
grown. By 1862 sufficient progress had been made in Queens- 
- land to call for an Act to regulate the leasing of land for sugar 
plantations. They were established first near Brisbane, and sub- 
sequently two hundred miles further north at Bundaberg, and in 
tropical Queensland at Mackay on the Pioneer River, at Ayr on 
the delta of the Burdekin River, and near Cairns. Sugar in 1868 
sold in Australia for 401. a ton, and with such generous prices the 
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industry flourished. It was dependent for labour on South Sea 
Islanders called Kanakas, who had been originally introduced 
into Queensland about 1863 to grow cotton.’ 

Kanakas were imported by the sugar planters in such 
numbers that, according to the census of 1871,’ 35.9 per cent. of 
the population of Mackay and its neighbourhood were Polynesian. 
Several efforts were made to get rid of the Kanaka, and by the 
influence of Sir Samuel Griffith, the present Chief Justice of 
Australia, an Act was passed in 1885 prohibiting their introduc- 
tion after 1890. At that time there was no alternative labour, 
and as the price of sugar had fallen, their deportation would have 
meant the abandonment of the sugar industry. Even with 
coloured labour all the sugar plantations at Mackay were con- 
ducted at a loss in 1888 to 1889,° so that the White Australia 
policy was premature, and had to be postponed. Kanakas were 
still admitted, and in 1905 there were 8452 coloured persons 
engaged in the Australian sugar industry. 

By 1901, however, public opinion in Queensland was so con- 
vinced of the disadvantages of a mixed population that the great 
majority of the representatives of Queensland in both chambers 
of the Federal Parliament (the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives) were pledged to the abolition of Kanaka labour. Owing 
to their insistence the Commonwealth Parliament, in its first 
session, passed the Pacific Islanders Act, which prohibited the 
further introduction of Kanakas and decreed that those already 
in the country should be deported at the end of their agreements. 
Those who had made homes in Australia were excepted from the 
Act, and under this exemption 1509 were allowed to remain ; the 
rest, to the number of 4278 were shipped back in 1905-06, leaving 
the sugar industry practically dependent on white labour. 


THE PREDICTED DOOM OF THE AUSTRALIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


As I watched Australian politics in 1901 the Australian sugar 
industry did not seem a promising subject for this experiment. 
Sugar cane had never been grown on a commercial scale by white 
labour, and the Australian sugar industry was said to be in an 
almost bankrupt condition. One leading opponent of the Anti- 
Kanaka Bill declared in a speech to the Federal Parliament in 
1901 that ‘ we all know that the sugar mills are not doing well ; 
the plantations are struggling and are heavily in debt to the 
financial institutions.’* The rateable value of the sugar-growing 


1 Federal Hansard First Parliament, vol. vi. p. 7562. 

2 Notes on Mackay, p. 9. 

3 Report of Royal Commission . . . on Sugar Industry, Queensland, 1889, 
p. xxvii. 

* Federal Hansard Firat Parliament, p. 5847. 
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area at Mackay, a leading Queensland sugar district, had fallen 
12 per cent. in the previous six years (from 728,000/. in 1895 to 
641,000/. in 1900). In fact, some of the advocates of the depor- 
tation of the Kanakas defended the measure on the ground that 
the Australian sugar industry was so sickly that it would be little 
loss to the country, and should not be allowed to harass national 
policy. 

The Federal Parliament was emphatically warned that the 
exclusion of the Kanakas meant the certain and immediate ruin 
of the sugar industry. It was said to be impossible for white 
men to work in tropical Queensland, and that even if they could 
survive the climate, it was economically impossible for the sugar 
industry to pay their wages. 

A Royal Commission upon the Queensland Sugar Industry in 
1889 had reported that for the area north of Townsville ‘there 
was absolute unanimity amongst all the witnesses examined that 
white men could not cultivate cane,’ and it quoted such opinions 
as ‘ withdrawal of black labour means shutting up the northern 
districts,’ and that in those areas for ‘five months in the year 
whites cannot work.’ 

The majority of the Commission declared 


it to be our opinion that if all coloured labour be withdrawn from the plan- 
tations, the extinction of the sugar industry must speedily follow, and we 
therefore recommend that the introduction of Polynesian labour be permitted 
to continue at all events for some years longer than the period now limited. 


Sir Malcolm McEacharn concluded his impressive speech in 
the House of Representatives against the Bill for the exclusion of 
the Kanakas by the claim : 

I contend that I have proved as far as any one can prove, from the 
evidence of the Royal Commission, that it is utterly impossible in Mackay 
and north of Mackay to carry on this industry without Kanaka labour. I 
think that I have shown that the industry must die unless there is Kanaka 
labour. 


And he appealed to the members to hesitate ‘ before they take 
steps which must to a certainty destroy a very important industry.’ 
The representative for Brisbane said the Bill would bring about 
a Commonwealth ‘cataclysm,’ and that the Bill ‘desired to 
strangle the only remaining great agricultural industry she 
[Queensland] has left.’ During the discussion in the Senate, one 
-Senator declared his firm conviction that the Bill would cause 
‘utter ruination to one of the chief industries of Queensland’ ; 
another Senator, accepting the view that Northern Queensland 
cannot produce sugar without the aid of Kanaka labour, said the 
question at issue was ‘ whether the tropical part of our country 
is to be doomed to perpetual barrenness—is to remain a desert.’ 
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The pulpit and the Press joined in the protest. The Bishop of 
Carpentaria wrote, ‘ All the farmers say the same, ‘‘ If we are 
deprived of coloured labour, as things are at present, we are utterly 
ruined.””’ The Melbourne Argus (October 7, 1901) reported 
a feeling of ‘ utmost dismay among the planters, shippers, and 
merchants in the Cairns district,’ and the view that the Bill 
would mean ‘an absolute depreciation of property.’ The com- 
mercial associations in Queensland were convinced that the new 
policy meant speedy ruin. According to the Brisbane Chamber 
of Commerce ‘ the effect of the proposed Federal Kanaka Bill will 
be immediately disastrous to the sugar industry, and to the trade 
and commerce of Queensland.’ The Pioneer Farmers’ Associa- 
tion of Mackay passed a resolution 

That this Association, consisting principally of small cane farmers, after 
many attempts during the past ten years to grow sugar entirely with white 
labour, finds it impossible to do so successfully, because of physical causes. 
It is distinctly a climatic and not a financial difficulty, and one which money 
cannot cope with. 


THE RESULT OF THE DEPORTATION OF THE KANAKAS 

In defiance of such warnings the ‘ Pacific Islanders’ Bill’ was 
passed by a great majority, and the Kanakas duly deported. But 
instead of the Queensland sugar industry having been ruined and 
its production diminished, both the acreage under sugar and the 
produce have increased, the value of sugar properties has risen, 
and notwithstanding the high rate of white wages the cost of sugar 
cane production has fallen. 





Australian grown 
Sugar | 


Sugar Imports | 


Tons Tons } 
92,506 83,822 
1903-4 102,039 80,586 | 
1904-5 151,209 29,147 

1905-6 168,130 18,221 | 
1906-7 182,040 383 | 
1907-8 192,123 4.781 


1908-9 
} Estimate 195,900* 3,681 





J 








* This year the amount is expected to be smaller than it would otherwise have 
been, owing to the heavy frosts of last winter. The severity of these frosts 
is shown by copies of meteorological observations kindly supplied me by Mr. 
H. A. Hunt, the Federal Meteorologist, and by Mr. McCredie, of the Government 
Experimental Station at Mackay. The correspondent of the Australian Sugar 
Journal (8th of April 1909, p. 9), writing from Nambour, reports that the previous 
winter was ‘the most disastrous in the history of the mill. Not only was the 
frost unusually severe, but, what is more serious for the cane, it was almost 
continuous. . . . The crushing closed with a total of 34,784 tons of cane, of which 
more than one-half was severely frosted.’ The frosts also affected the northern 
areas—for example, they did much injury at Mackay. Mr. Hunt tells me ‘there 
is ne doubt that last June was abnormally cold, especially in south-eastern 
Queensland. Taking the Brisbane records for example, the mean temperature, 
56.3°, was 3.5° below the normal for twenty-two years, and was the lowest mean 


tecorded.’ 
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That the growth of sugar in Australia has increased since the 
passing of the Anti-Kanaka Bill is shown by the preceding table.‘ 
The sugar production has more than doubled, while the 
imports have fallen to less than one-twentieth. In fact, instead 
of Australia producing only about half the sugar it requires, as 
happened when the cane was grown by black labour, it now raises 
more sugar than it needs, and has some for export. Some raw 
sugar is still imported into Australia to be refined there ; but that 
is now all re-exported along with the excess of the Australian pro- 
duction. In 1901 the imports of sugar exceeded the exports by 
93,806 tons ; in 1907 the conditions were reversed and the exports 
exceeded the imports by 12,093 tons. 

Another test of the extent of the industry is the area under 
cultivation. Instead of the industry having come to an end, the 
acreage of the sugar crop in Queensland has increased from 95,697 
acres in 1902—the year when the anti-Kanaka legislation came 
into effect—to 128,138 acres in 1907, an increase of 34 per cent. 

Before leaving London for Australia I was assured (and a 
member of the Queensland Parliament repeated the statement) 
that the expansion of the industry was due to growth in districts 
outside the tropics having exceeded the decrease in the tropical 
fields ; and it is also said that the labour is still largely supplied 
by coloured people. But both explanations are contradicted by 
the facts. Sugar cultivation has decreased in the most southern 
districts owing, it is said, to the competition of dairy farming. 
Thus, in New South Wales, the sugar plantations have fallen 
steadily from a maximum of 32,927 acres in 1896 to 24,057 acres 
in 1902, and to 15,477 acres in 1908. The decrease of cultivation 
in New South Wales and the increase in Queensland are stated in 
the following table : 


Acres under Cultivation ° 





Queensland New South Wales | 








Percentage 


Acres a Acres Percentage | 
cultivated by cultivated by | cultivated by cultivated by 
| 








White | Black Total White | Black | White | Black White | Black 
Labour | Labour| Labour | Labour | Labour | Labour 





| 
21,691 | 2,466 
22,076 | 2.603 
19,114 | 2,411 
19,612 | 2,193 
18,645 | 1,956 

15,164 | 1,613 


14,174 | 1,273 

















* Information not available. 
* Budget Papers, 1908. Parliament of Commonwealth of Australia, 1908, 
No. 15, p. 107. 
* From the Budget Papers, Parliament of Commonwealth of Australia, 1908, 
No. 15, p. 105. 
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The decrease in New South Wales is not due to interference with 
coloured labour, which was only employed there to a small extent. 
The table also shows that the percentage of area cultivated in 
Queensland by black labour has fallen since 1904 from 62 per cent. 
to 10 per cent., while the area worked by white labour has risen 
from 38 to 89 per cent. 

The same story is told by the tonnage of sugar produced. In 
Queensland the amount of sugar grown by white labour has in- 
creased more than twelvefold, while that due to black labour has 
fallen to less than a third of the quantity grown in 1902, and less 
than a fifth of that grown in 1904, the year before the exodus of 
the Kanakas. 


Sugar Produced in Queensland ’ 





White Labour Black Labour | Total 





Tons Tons | Tons 
12,254 65,581 | 77,835 
24,406 65,456 89,862 
89.404 105,616 145,020 
50,897 101,362 152,259 
127,539 54,619 182,158 
162,480 22,583 185,063 
154,000 20,000 174,000 


Sabine 
Estimate 








| 
| 
| 











This increase is the more remarkable in comparison with the 
decrease in the same years of the Queensland wheat-crop, which 
was not affected directly by the anti-Kanaka legislation ; it fell 
owing to unfavourable seasons as follows : 


Bushels Bushels 
1903-4 . . 2,486,799 1906-7 . ; J 1,108,902 


1904-5. . . 2,149,663 1907-8. . . 698,527 
1905-6. . . 1,187,321 | 


The number of cane-growers in Queensland using white labour 
in 1902 was 1521 ; it had increased to 4230 by 1907. . The number 
of cane growers in Queensland using coloured labour had decreased 
in the same period from 975 to 412. The total number of coloured 
labourers in Queensland fell from 7970 on the 31st of December 
1905 to 2982 on the 3lst of December 1907; while the propor- 
tion of sugar land cultivated in Queensland by black labour fell 
from 62.1 per cent. in 1904 (the first year for which this figure 
is available) to 11.8 per cent. in 1907. 


7 From the Budget Papers, Parliament of Commonwealth of Australia, 1908, 
No. 15, p. 105. 
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The White Australia legislation of 1901 may therefore fairly 
claim to have secured the practical substitution of white labour 
for black in the sugar industry, and that this revolution in the 
industry has been accompanied by increased financial prosperity 
is shown by the rise in value of the tropical sugar estates. As none 
of the sugar companies have shares on the open market it is not 
easy to get information that can be quoted as to the rise in value 
of the sugar fields. The Annual Report of the Mackay Chamber 
of Commerce for 1908, however, reports (page 5) that the rate- 
able value of the land in the shire of Mackay (exclusive of the 
township), which had fallen continuously from 1895 to 1900, then 
ceased its steady decline, and has risen as follows : 


1901 : ‘ : 642,000 1905 : : ‘ 694,000 
1902 . : - 646,000 1906 ‘ : - 664,000 
1903 . : . 649,000 1907 ; . - 672,000 
1904 ‘ ; . 647,000 1908 : : - 684,000 


The Australian Sugar Journal, in an account of the Moreton 
Central Mill at Nambour, sixty-five miles north of Brisbane, 
reports (3rd of June 1909, page 93) that up to 1903 the greatest 
amount of cane crushed in the year was 11,467 tons, and aver- 
aged less than 10,000 tons ; the crushing increased to 24,500 tons 
in 1904, and 44,763 in 1906. 


Property (it says) increased in value by leaps and bounds, and Nambour 
rose like a mushroom in three years from a little obscure village to become 
the largest township and the most important business centre between Bris- 
bane and Gympie. In 1904 Nambour could not boast of having one bank, 
but in 1908 three banks were actively in operation. 


THE ‘ Bounty ’ 


It is, however, often said that the recent growth of Australian 
sugar cultivation is an artificial prosperity due to a high protection 
that causes sugar in Australia to be exorbitant in price, and that 
it can only be temporary, as Australia cannot afford to continue 
the so-called ‘bounty’ on white grown sugar, and has already 
arranged for it to cease in 1913. But both these suggestions mis- 
represent the facts. It is true that there is a protective duty of 
about 83 per cent. for Australian grown sugar; but in New 
Zealand, where the importation of sugar is absolutely free, the 
price of sugar is not lower than in Australia." 


* «There is now no duty on sugar in New Zealand, and the importation is in 


every way unrestricted . . . and so Jong as the selling rates in Australia are not 
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The so-called ‘bounty’ on white grown sugar is not a true 
bounty, for it is all paid from a duty on sugar. The amount is 
more than repaid to the Australian revenue by the excise on sugar. 
In the seven years from 1901 to 1908 the gain to the Australian 
revenue by the excess of the excise on sugar over the so-called 
bounty was 1,544,296]. So far from the termination of the 
present bounty in 1913 removing a support to the sugar produc- 
tion it will remove a heavy burden. 

The present bounty-excise system was introduced as the 
method by which the employment of white labour could be 
encouraged and black labour discouraged. This purpose is 
achieved by an import duty of 61. a ton on foreign grown sugar, 
and an excise of 41. per ton on Australian grown sugar; and of 
the latter amount 3/. per ton is repaid as a bounty on all sugar grown 
by white labour. There is no such excise on wheat and wool, and 
it would be manifestly unfair to maintain a permanent tax on sugar 
production while other agricultural industries go free. So both ex- 
cise and bounty are to be reduced by one-third in 1911, by another 
third in 1912, and both come to an end in 1913. The object of 
the bounty system, fair play to white labour on the sugar fields, 
will be equally well secured by. the Wages Board recently estab- 
lished by the Queensland Parliament ; for as in future coloured 
labour must be paid at the same rates as white labour there will 
be no temptation for its use, unless it prove cheaper owing to 
greater efficiency. 

The sugar industry has therefore much to gain and nothing 
to lose by the cessation of the excise-bounty system, with the 
costly system of accounts and Customs supervision it entails. 


RELATIVE Cost OF COLOURED AND WHITE LABOUR 


The rapid extension of the sugar industry in recent years, in 
spite of the revolution in its labour-supply, affords another illus- 
tration of the fact that owing to its greater efficiency white labour 
is often no more costly than black. Several planters assured me 
that cane production by white labour has proved to be cheaper 
than by Kanaka labour. Others say that the Kanaka labour is 
slightly the cheaper ; but no one whom I met claimed that there 
was any serious increase in cost due to the use of white labour. 
The following table of the average prices paid for cane at the 
Central Sugar Mills shows that the price paid has fallen with the 
deportation of the Kanakas : 


higher than in New .Zealand, which has not been the case for. at least ten 
years. . . ..—Speech by the Chairman of the Colonial Sugar Refining Co,, Ltd., 
April 30, 1909. (Australian Sugar Journal, June 3, 1909, p. 101.) 
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Average Price Paid for Sugar Cane at the Central Mills® 


1901-2 
Bounty 10 1902-3 


22. per ton of sugar, | 1903-4 ; 
ya cane. 11904-5 Labour mainly coloured. 


1905-6 

1906 9 
3/. per ton of sugar, | 1907 0 if Labour mainly white. 
6s. a cane. } 


* Cartage 3d. to 2s. per ton has to be added. 


It may be urged that this fall has been caused by the bounty 
enabling the grower to supply cane at a cheaper rate; but the 
bounty was the same from 1902-6 ; and the increase of the bounty 
2s. per ton of cane in 1907 was accompanied by a rise of 3}d. in 
the price. 

The belief that the white labour is as cheap or cheaper than 
coloured may appear incredible, as the wages of a Kanaka were 
3l. a year, and the same amount is often earned by a white man 
during one week of the harvest. These figures, however, afford 
no comparison of the relative cost of the two kinds of labour. To 
the 31. wage of the Kanaka must be added 131. for his food, 7. 
as a share of the immigration fee of 201. (which if the Kanaka 
live so long is spread over three years), the cost of his quarters, 
medical and hospital fees. The average cost of a Kanaka I am 
told varied from 251. to 301. a year. The minimum wage of a 
white field labourer is 22s. 6d. a week, with 10s. a week for food; 
the actual wage in the harvesting season is said to average 25s. 
and food. According to the agreement between the Queensland 
Government and the growers, the wage during the harvesting is 
35s., less 10s. a week for food, if that be provided by the employer. 
Much of the work is done by contract, and contract-labourers, of 
course, earn more. 

If a cane grower had to employ white labourers for the whole 
year there would be no question that they would cost far more 
than Kanakas. But the harvest season varies from ten weeks, 
as was expected last year at Bundaberg, to a maximum of five 
months ; and a cane farmer may cut his whole crop in the course 


* The figures for 1901-1906 are taken from a report by the Colonial Sugar 

Refinery Co., Australian Sugar Journal, 6th of May 1909, p. 30; those for 1906 

-and 1907 from the official Report upon Government Central Sugar Mills, 1907, 
p. 24, ibid., 1908, p. 14. 

*° Throughout the paper I have tried to avoid technical terms and complex 
details; but it is advisable to remark that the bounty is paid on the white 
grown cane at rates estimated to give 2J. or 3/. per ton of sugar; but ae the 
cane grown in Northern Queensland is richer in sugar contents than that of the 
more southern fields, the rates paid per ton of cane vary in the different districts. 
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of a few weeks. So the comparison is between a Kanaka costing 
251. to 801. a year and a white labourer costing 35s. a week for 
perhaps only four or six weeks. It is true that some labour is 
required at other seasons for ploughing, planting, and weeding ; 
and some used to be employed in ‘trashing,’ that is, stripping 
the dead leaves off the cane. Planting is a light labour that is 
already well done by machines, and can be done by a small farmer 
for himself. Weeding is only beneficial to a young crop, as the 
canes soon smother the weeds, while trashing, which has been 
so often adduced as work the white man cannot do, has been 
abandoned in most Australian sugar fields as being unnecessary 
or even detrimental to the crop.”* It is possible that the fall in 
the yield of sugar per acre on many Australian sugar fields may 
be due in part to their being now less thoroughly weeded ; but 
even so, it is clear that on an ordinary farm there is not enough 
work in the slack season to employ all the hands necessary during 
the harvest. The white labourers migrate like sheep-shearers and 
as the Irish reapers formerly did in England ; and they are more 
economically employed than labour which is retained all the year 
on one estate. The Kanakas were employed in the slack season 
as grooms, servants, cooks, painters, &c.; and though laws were 
passed in 1880, 1884, and 1892 to limit the employment of Kan- 
akas to ‘tropical agriculture,’ it was practically impossible to 
prevent the planters using the surplus time of their coloured work- 
men for any work about the estate. One authority told me that 
it was the invasion of the Kanakas into many fields of work that 
was the real cause of their deportation. ‘If they had been con- 
fined to tropical agriculture,’ said my informant, ‘ they would have 
been here still.’ 


RELATIVE MORTALITY OF THE KANAKA AND WHITE LABOURERS 


The experience of the past four years shows that the cultiva- 
tion of the tropical sugar fields by white labour has proved a 
remarkable success, in spite of the confident prediction that the 
climate alone rendered failure inevitable. The evidence, more- 
over, shows that the white men actually stand the tropical climate 
better than the Kanakas. 

One serious addition to the cost of Kanaka labour was due 
to their heavy death-roll. The Kanakas on the plantations were 
all picked men in the prime of life. They were medically examined 
at the ports of entry, and all who were ill or seemed weak were 
refused admittance. They served only for three years. Never- 
theless, their death-rate was deplorably high. According to Sir 
Malcolm McEacharn the death-rate of the Kanakas from 1891- 
1895 was 42.73 per 1000 per annum ; from 1896-1900 it was 30.08 


11 Trashing is not practised on the great sugar estates in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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per 1000. In 1902, at Mackay, it was 26 per 1000, and in 1903 
about 32 per 1000, whereas among the white population, in spite 
of infant mortality and deaths from old age being included, it 
was only 12 per 1000. 


THE CLIMATE AND THE WHITE RACE 


The Kanaka death-rate was therefore several times as high 
as that of the white residents, so the climate has proved more 
fatal to coloured than to white men. And this comparison is 
made in respect to Mackay, which, though situated further south 
than Cairns, is said to have the moistest and least healthy climate 
on the eastern coast of Australia. Its climate has extreme tropi- 
cal characteristics. The town is on the coast ; it lies in a hollow 
on a low plain ; it is some distance from the hills, which, however, 
close in the plain on all sides except the sea ; it has a heavy rain- 
fall ; the vegetation, except where it has been cleared, is of tropical 
luxuriance ; the atmosphere is moist and hot. ‘ Mackay is more 
or less of a Turkish bath all the year round,’ says a pamphlet, 
Some Notes on the Town and District of Mackay, published in 
1905 ; and Senator Chataway, one of the leading spokesmen of the 
sugar planters, in the same pamphlet remarks that ‘ the settle- 
ment and development of the Mackay district is typical of what is 
possible for the whole of tropical Australia.” A report on the 
health of Mackay in 1905 by a medical officer of the town drew 
a most distressing picture of the deterioration of white men, and 
still more of white women and children, due to its climate. 

Mackay having been selected as a locality especially unfit for 
white labour, I visited it to inquire the results of recent experi- 
ence. The pessimistic views of 1905 have already been largely 
modified. 

It seems ridiculous to doubt that if men can endure the heat 
and dusty gas-charged atmosphere of some metallurgical works in 
Queensland, they cannot survive in the sugar fields of Mackay, 
especially as the heavy work there falls in winter, when the 
climate is delightful. The health of the artisan population has 
greatly improved owing to better sanitation, dwellings, water 
supply, and houses, and fuller knowledge of tropical diseases. 

No doubt there is still room for improvement in the conditions 
of life; many of the smaller houses are built of corrugated iron 
without verandahs or ceilings, and are as ill adapted for the tropics 
as houses well could be. The women and children, of course, 
suffer most from these ovens. In a district with such an ample 
rainfall there is no need for iron roofs, and the use of double roofs 
of such material as malthcid, and adequate verandahs would no 
doubt still further improve the health of the white population and 
especially of the women. 
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THe CLIMATE AND THE WHITE CHILDREN 


It has been said that though men may withstand the climate 
it is so injurious to children that they grow up feeble and 
degenerate. The anemia once so widespread among the children 
is now recognised by some of the medical officers as due to infec- 
tion by the worm Ankylostoma, and not to the climate. One 
useful test of the healthiness of the children is supplied by the 
schools. If the children be living under climatic conditions 
causing steady deterioration, their school work should be affected. 
School hours in Mackay are the same as in Southern Queensland— 
9.30 a.M. to 12.30, and then either 1.30 to 3.30 P.M. or 2 to 4 P.M., 
at the option of the teacher. On inquiry at the Education Depart- 
partment at Brisbane I was informed that ‘there is no indication 
in the inspectors’ reports that the Northern children are less in- 
dustrious or less fit for a long day’s work than those in the South. 
Cairns and Mackay have generally taken a high position amongst 
the schools of the State.’ The last report of the inspector upon 
the condition of the Cairns school says: ‘ The children are evi- 
dently so used to being kept well at work that at the end of the day 
they are still vigorous.’ This was written in February, the most 
trying month of the year. 

The school inspector for the northernmost district reported in 
1908 in reference to the mixed school at Cairns, the girls and 
infants’ school at Cooktown, and the mixed school at Herberton, 
that the children show ‘a marked capacity for steady and sus- 
tained hard work.’ * 


Such evidence shows that the white children of tropical 
Queensland are not weak anemic degenerates, while the increased 
output of sugar since the deportation of the Kanakas shows that 
white men are willing and able to work there. The planters 
admit that the quality of the white labour has greatly improved 
in the last few years. 

Much of the labour in the first seasons was no doubt unsatis- 
factory, for cane cutting was then regarded as a ‘ niggers’ job,’ 
and it took some time for the statements as to the deadliness of 
the climate made during the agitation of 1901 to lose their deter- 
rent effect. When, however, it was recognised that sugar cutting 
is healthy as well as profitable, both the quantity and quality of 
the white labour began to improve. On inquiry at the Customs 
Department I was informed that its inspectors report that suffi- 
cient white labour is offering, and that it is satisfactory in quality, 
and that, as far as the industry is concerned, it is not hampered 


12 Thirty-third Report of the Secretary for Public Instruction, for the year 
1908. Parliamentary Paper, Queensland, 1909, p. 77. 
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in any way by the fact that white labour is now employed. q 
Several planters told me that the white labour has greatly im- 


proved and that many of the men return year after year to the 


same mills and estates, while some of them are settling with their 
families in the sugar areas. The great change that has resulted 
from the deportation of the Kanakas is the breaking up of large 
plantations cultivated by Kanaka serfs into farms tilled by white 
colonists. And though this may be regretted by those used to the 
old system it is surely a great benefit to the State. The planters, 
to whose scientific skill and commercial courage the successful 
establishment of the sugar industry was due, were naturally 
nervous of the change ; for they are haunted by dread of strikes. 
They, however, with fine loyalty, have accepted the new con- ~ 
ditions. The Australian Sugar Producers’ Association, in its first 
annual report, put on record the fact that ‘it fully recognised and 
loyally accepted the decision of the Commonwealth that the sugar 
industry is in future to be carried on by white labour.’** The 

deserve the highest credit for this attitude and for the remarkable © 
ability with which they have guided the industry along new lines © 
to increased success. Much though the employers dreaded the 
change, they have helped to make the use of white labour in 
tropical agriculture a financial success. Thanks to the combina- © 
tion of courageous and careful statesmanship, the able, scientific, 
and commercial management of the industry, and the efficient © 
work of the Australian labourer, the new system has been followed | 
by an expansion of the sugar industry instead of by its predicted ~ 
ruin. It may be thought that white labour has not yet been used 
long enough to have passed out of the experimental stage, but 
it has unquestionably already falsified the forecasts of inevitable 
ruin, and allayed the fears of many who believed that white men 
could not do agricultural work, nor their families thrive, in such an 7 
ultra-tropical climate as prevails along the coastlands of tropical 7 
Queensland. 


J. W. GREGORY. 


13 Australian Sugar Journal, No. 1, April 8, 1909, p. 2. 
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